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JOHN G. SIIAW LEFEVRE, Esq., C.B., 

Clerk Assistant to the House of Peers. 

January 20, 1854. 

So far as respects the examination for the higher class 
of appointments, my former connexion with Cambridge, 
and my present connexion with the University of Loudon, 
enable me to state with considerable confidence, that there 
would be no serious difficulty in examining 400 or more 
candidates simultaneously in spacious and convenient halls 
that it is easy to find competent, impartial, and honour- 
able examiners, at moderate salaries or remuneration * 
that the subjects and course of examinations may be so 
arranged as to test not merely the amount of knowledge 
possessed by candidates in such subjects, but to dis- 
tinguish between the results of cramming, and those of 
industry and talent; and that the relative merit of can- 
didates may be tested with a sufficient degree of accuracy 
by means of marks, presuming that the examination be 
by printed papers (with a limited amount of viva voce). 

The mode suggested of giving appointments, (and not 
merely capacity or eligibility for appointments,) according 
to the order of merit ascertained by examination, appears 
to me to be calculated to call forth an extraordinary 
apiount of talent and industry. I am most sanguine as to 
its results, not only in that respect, but also as a powerful 
stimulus to all educational institutions. 

I do not disguise from myself that there may be im- 
portant defects in the character of a candidate for public 
office, not ascertainable by an examination into his in- 
tellectual attainments. 

This may be guarded against, not by reliance on 
ordinary testimonials as to character, which are too easily 
given, but by careful preliminary inquiries, addressed per- 
sonally and confidentially to parties to whom the intended 
candidate is known, especially to the authorities of the 
school or college where he may have been educated. 

a 2 
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Upon the satisfactory result of these inquiries must 
depend the admission of the candidates to the examina- 
tion. 

With this precaution, and subject to the qualificatory 
remark which I shall presently offer, I believe that the 
proposed measure, both as to the character and intellec- 
tual qualifications of those whom it will introduce into the 
public service, will fully realize the expectations of those 
who have proposed it to Her Majesty’s Government. 

The qualificatory^ remark which I wish to submit to 
you is this, — that however satisfactory may be the regula- 
tions for the admission of parties into the Civil Service, 
you will not succeed in obtaining the same amount of 
talent and industry which is to be found in the learned 
professions, especially in the Law, unless the status and 
emoluments of the Civil Service are made equivalent to 
those of the learned professions. 

I say equivalent, and not equal, because in comparing 
the emoluments and prizes of the Civil Service, with those 
of the professions alluded to, ample allowance must be 
made for the absence of risk, the early acquisition of in- 
come, the prospect of retiring allowances, and the less 
harassing nature of the duties of the Civil Service as com- 
pared with the professions alluded to. Whether these 
considerations have been fully entered into, in the recent 
changes in the establishments, I do not know, but I enter- 
tain the strongest conviction, that the proper adjustment 
of these points is essentia] to the success of the measure. 



January 21, 1854. 

The objections which have hitherto been made to the 
suggested arrangements lor the re-organization of the Civil 
Service, appear mainly to be, — 

1st. That they will not secure the appointment into 
the Public Service of gentlemen having the 
high sense of honour requisite for the satis- 
factory discharge of confidential duties. 

2nd. That it will be impossible to secure absolute 
fairness in the examination. 

1. Upon the first, I would observe, that such a high 
sense of honour is not confined to those who are engaged 
in the Public Service, but exists also in the members of 
other professions. 
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If we consider the vastly numerous body of apothecaries 
and surgeons dispersed throughout the country, and the 
confidence which must of necessity be reposed in them, 
the slightest breach of which might endanger the peace' 
and happiness of families, we shall find that there exists 
amongst these large classes, the strongest sense of pro- 
fessional honour, and that the betrayal of any information 
which they have obtained professionally, is of very rare 
occurrence. 

The same may be said of attornies and solicitors, taken 
as a class, upon whose honour and integrity the fortunes 
of almost every one, and the characters of many, entirely 
depend. J 

I think it very unlikely that, with respect to the upper 
class of appointments, to which a high standard of exa- 
mination is applicable, the competitors would not be equal 
in position and character to these two honourable classes 
to which I have adverted. 

I concur, moreover, in Sir Stafford Northcote’s observa- 
tion on the advantage which university training would 
give in the competition, and in the efficacy of that training, 
not only in improving the intellect, but in elevating the 
character. 

2. I am not staggered by doubts which have been sug- 
gested as to the practicability of securing fairness in the 
examination. 

r l he possible dangers are, — 

I. Unfairness in the examiners. 

II. The obtaining previously the printed questions, 
by tampering with the printer. 

III. Copying or prompting. 

I. I have already stated to you my conviction, that 
there will be no difficulty in securing the services of exa- 
miners of entire impartiality. I cannot call to mind that 
suspicion has ever attached to any one, either at Cam- 
bridge or at the University of London. 

II. Both you and myself have had sufficient experi- 
ence of confidential printing, to know that there are many 
printers whose sense of honour and of responsibility is 
proof against tampering. 

III. Copying and prompting are occasionally resorted 
to in some examinations, but they may be prevented by 
having rooms of adequate size and proper superintendence. 
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These evils, however, do not occur in competing exa- 
minations, not only because of the competition itself, 
which naturally prevents candidates from assisting each 
other, but also because we here find the sense of honour 
strongly operating on such of the candidates as might 
require that assistance. 

It has been suggested that a mixed system of nomina- 
tion and competition might be adopted. 

One system of this nature, namely, that several have 
been nominated who have competed with each other for 
the appointment, has been tried at the Treasury, and has, 
I understand, been unsuccessful. 

Another modification might be proposed, namely, that 
the competition should determine the eligibility only, aud 
selection should be made afterwards. In this case, the 
hardship on the non-selected party would be extreme, if 
he were the victor in the competition ; aud the chance of 
disappointment of this kind would operate, of course, as a 
great discouragement to candidates. 

There remains a third plan, i.c., that a certain number 
of appointments should be given to competition, and the 
remainder given as at present. 

This, however, would introduce a distinction between 
public officers too invidious to be tolerated. 

I confine myself throughout to the higher examinations, 
I have no experience of such as would be carried on in 
reference to the lower class of officers. 



The Rev. W. H. THOMPSON, 

Regius Professor of Greek. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 
January 23, 1854. 

The arguments contained in the papers which you 
have done me the honour to put in my hands appear to 
me to prove conclusively that the plan for the organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service to which they relate will, if carried 
out, effect a very great improvement in the working of the 
public offices, and in the general tone of political morality 
throughout the country. I think also, that the system of 
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examination indicated in Mr. Jowett’s letter would con 
tribute materially to the well-being, efficiency, and good 
management of the universities ; by increasing the mum 
ber oi students, diminishing the relative proportion of the 
idle and dissolute, and adding to the social importance ot 
these bodies in the eyes of the public. A great stimulus 
would also be given to studies, which the universities do 
not possess the power of adequately encouraging, or to 
which, at any rate they find it difficult to attract the 
attention of earnest students. The plan of examination 
proposed by.. Mr. Jowett appears to me to be open to no 
important objection ; and I most particularly approve of 
the 2nd Regulation, which directs that “ two schools be 
“ required of all candidates, and that none be allowed to 
“ try in more than two.” 

In lefeience to this second rule, I would, however, 
suggest for consideration the propriety of making School 
I. or II. compulsory on all, forbidding any candfdates to 
present themselves in both. This suggestion has reference 
to an objection to which you have invited my attention : 
that there would be danger in admitting into the higher 
branches of the Civil Service persons whose birth or train- 
ing may not have been favourable to the development of 
those sentiments which characterize the class of gentle- 
men. Classical and mathematical 'studies,are at present 
prosecuted in all our superior schools, and in all the 
universities of the three kingdoms. Proficiency in either 
would seem, therefore, to afford a sufficient test of the 
social rank of the candidate, or at any rate to prove that 
he had been brought into contact with influences con- 
ducive to the growth of sentiments of the kind referred to 
in the objection. 

. On other grounds too, I think this additional regula- 
tion desirable. Pretty long experience has convinced me, 
that on the whole, and speaking of young men only, the 
most conclusive .criteria of real intellectual power which 
an examination can supply, are afforded by the answers 
to . questions on exact science, or by the mode in which 
classical exercises are performed. In judging of the 
answers to questions on moral science, it is more difficult 
to discern between the pretence of knowledge and its 
reality: between the power of talking and the power of 
thinking. The most showy, exercises are frequently sent 
up. by persons who have gained all they know from his- 
tories or handbooks of philosoplyy, and.' who have never 
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grappled with the difficulties of tire great original writers. 
At the same time, answers to questions of this description 
are very valuable, not only as tests of general intelligence 
and habits of inquiry,. but also because no student can 
be deemed thoroughly educated who has not learned to 
feel a lively interest in the solution of the great problems 
of moral and social science. 

In all four schools, it would be well if the examiners * 
were especially invited so to frame the examination as to 
ascertain the natural capacity of the candidates, as well as 
the extent of their reading and information. 

In School I. this end might be conveniently attained by 
requiring a Latin essay on some subject of ancient history, 
literature, or philosophy. Too much space should not be 
allowed to general questions in archaeology, chronology, 
or biography, for all such may and generally will be 
answered out of unedifying compendiums and books of 
reference. If questions are asked on such subjects, they 
should be of a comprehensive nature, and adapted to call 
forth the powers of reflection and comparison rather than 
of memory. Great importance should attach to the 
accuracy and elegance of translations from the classical 
writers ; for no exercises afford a better test of natural 
acuteness and refinement of mind than these. Verse com- 
position, I think, should be dispensed with. 

To introduce essays in School II. may be less advan- 
tageous ; but they ought undoubtedly to be required in 
III. and IV., not less than two perhaps, in each of these 
schools ; while in School I. an English may be required 
as well as a Latin essay. 

The objection relating to possible fraud on the part of 
candidates or examiners does not seem to me to carry 
much weight. If the latter were carefully chosen from 
the proper classes, I should think favouritism would be as 
uncommon as it notoriously is in my own university ; and 
if dishonest practices should exist among the candidates, 
an examination framed on the principles laid down by 
Mr. Jowett, would afford the means of easily detecting 
them. The experience of Cambridge tends to show, that 
while it is difficult wholly to prevent underhand proceed- 
ings in what are technically termed “ Pass Examinations,” 
or those in which a minimum of acquirement is demanded 
as a passport to an ordinary degree, such practices are of 
excessively rare occurrence in examinations for honours, 
or for the more important college emoluments. When 
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they do occur, they invariably excite the indignation of 
the competing candidates, who, in such cases, would not 
scruple to give information to the examiners. The 
standard of feeling among the better class of students is 
indeed as high in this respect as the most high-minded 
examiner could desire. I have only to. add, on this head, 
that a larger number of examiners than that proposed by 
Mr. Jowett appears to me to be requisite. I should 
suggest four in each school. 

With regard to the comparative advantage of a mixed 
system of patronage and examination, and one of pure 
examination, I am afraid that my Cambridge prejudices 
prevent me from forming a wholly impartial judgment. 
We are so accustomed to disregard every consideration 
but that of the merits of the papers submitted to our 
examination, as, perhaps, to have lost the power of appre- 
ciating the advantages of any other mode of selection. 

These who have had experience of the working of the 
public departments know best whether the aristocratic 
descent of an employe does in practice afford a criterion 
of his honourable conduct and general trustworthiness. 
Certainly my own experience as tutor of Trinity did not 
lead me to the conclusion that the aristocracy enjoys any 
monopoly of right feeling and delicate moral perceptions. 
Some difference does undoubtedly exist between school 
and school in this respect, but such difference may gene- 
rally be traced either to the character of the head master, 
or to some similar cause, — never, I think, to the greater 
proportion of aristocratic pupils in one school as compared 
with another. 

I think, with Mr. Jowett, that “ in more than nineteen 
“ cases out of twenty, men of attainments are also men of 
“ character,” and with the author of Philip van Artevelde, 
that “ Stupidity is seldom perfect honest.” 

On the whole, the merits of the scheme you have laid 
before me seem so immensely to outweigh the incon- 
veniences to which it can with any probability be imagined 
to lead, that I cannot but express in conclusion my fervent 
hope that it may ere long receive the sanction of the 
legislature. 
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WILLIAM SPOTTI SWOODE, Esq., F.ILS., 
Queen’s Printer. 

East Harding Street, 
February 3, 1854. 

I am much interested with your proposed system of 
examinations preparatory to appointments in Government 
Offices, and am disposed to anticipate very favourable 
results from its adoption. While on the one hand intel- 
lectual proficiency is the only quality (besides physical 
power) which can be brought to the test of competition, 
still on the other, when so tested, it becomes- itself a test 
of many other important qualities. Of those who, after 
attaining distinction at the universities, have come out 
into active life, few, I. believe, have sunk down into 
mediocrity, and you will yourself be better aware than I 
can be of the success attending some recent appointments 
made on the ground of university attainments. Nor is 
this principle limited in its application ; in every mercan- 
tile office and manufactory it is the custom to appoint men 
to various posts, and to promote them from one post to 
another, according to their aptitude, in estimating which, 
general information, and even literary qualifications, are 
taken into account. I allude to this partly because, on a 
very small scale, it affords a parallel to the case of public 
offices by comprising a great variety of posts, each with its 
own class of requirements, and partly because it has come 
under my own personal observation. 

1 he object to be attained by the new method of appoint- 
ment appears to me to be twofold: First, to attract to 
Government Offices youhg men of first-rate talent, and, 
secondly, to raise the tone and standard of persons whose 
capacities are moderate, and who in all large establishments 
form the maj'ority. With a view to the former, the exa- 
mination _ should have as wide a range of subjects as 
possible, in order that talent may exhibit itself in the sub- 
jects most congenial to its natural bent. And for this 
purpose perhaps no better general scheme could be sug- 
gested than that given by Mr. Jowett in his letter, and 
founded upon the present system of examination at Oxford. 
The relative importance of the various branches would of 
course be different _ in the present case from that at an 
university; but this would require no formal or declared 
statement, as each branch would soon find its natural 
level by the mutual action of demand and supply. 
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With a view to the second object, it would be necessary 
to have certain qualifications, or branches of information, 
as absolutely necessary and indispensable for various 
classes of clerks, &c. respectively; and on all these points 
the examination should be as elementary and searching as 
possible. To a person who has made no inquiries it -would 
be difficult to conceive the ignorance of the majority in 
some things of the commonest occurrence and the coim 
mouest use in every day life; and I can well imagine the 
astonishment of some of the examiners at the revelations 
made by the first examination under the new system. 
Still it would be unfair to set down a man who -writes a 
bad hand, who knows but little of arithmetic, who cannot 
express himself on paper, or who is ignorant of the com- 
mercial resources or perhaps of the geography of his 
country, as uneducated, or as incapable of being made 
useful in a Public Office. His own turn of mind, or that 
of his teachers, may have caused him to overlook one or 
more of these points, and nothing may have occurred in 
his own experience to show him his deficiency or to require 
him to supply it. But in almost all these cases a pro- 
voking cause is all that is necessary ; and to act as that 
cause is, if I understand rightly, the second object of the 
proposed examination. 

It is, I think, likely to be objected, amongst other 
things, that in both these cases the examination will be 
either superfluous or nugatory ; superfluous if the can- 
didates are already masters of the various subjects, for it 
will merely rediscover what was known before, — nugatory 
if they arc not, for in that case they will “ cram up” just 
sufficient for the purpose, and straight-way forgetting it 
again become in no way the better for what they have 
done. 

The first of these objections refers especially to the 
higher subjects, for it can hardly be called superfluous to 
ascertain whether a man really does or does not understand 
common useful things. But although it may be fairly 
said in general terms that any Considerable advance in 
historical research, in the study of the law, in scientific 
subjects, in literary labours, is always sufficiently well 
known to bring forward any young man who may exhibit 
it ; yet that young man does not know that his individual 
case is sure to be weighed; nor indeed that weight will be 
given to it if estimated at all. There is at present no sure 
channel for even bringing his case forward, but the objec- 
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tionable one of private interest ; and so he begins to think 
his talent useless, his labours vain, and a good foundation 
well laid with long and painful study is often left to decay 
for lack of a superstructure, which alone would make it 
useful. I think that a great impetus will be given by the 
adoption of your recommendation, not merely to the 
universities, but to the talent generally which lies scattered 
up and down the country. 

In the second objection there is rather more truth, but 
the extent of its truth weakens its force. It . is an objec- 
tion which may be made against all examinations whatever. 
But still it has no reality or weight in the case of univer- 
sity examinations, nor, as it seems to me, need it have 
any in the present case. On the contrary, I think that if 
the new examination be properly carried out there will be- 
less room for the objection here than in any other instance. 
For one principal difficulty in examining young men fresh 
from the technical part of their education, i.e. from school 
or from college lectures, arises from their inability to 
realize and apply the information which they have gained 
in their studies. This is observable especially in mathe- 
niatical and scientific (as contrasted with classical) sub- 
jects, or, more generally speaking, in subjects which have 
most connexion with practical life. The result is that at 
the universities it is necessary to steer as well as may be 
between two extremes; viz. of making the examination 
either on the one hand too technical and liable to cram, or 
on the other too popular, and divesting it of the strict and 
exact character which alone can be a satisfactory test of a 
young man’s attainments at that period of life. But at 
the stage where the candidates will offer themselves for 
Government offices this difficulty will in some degree have 
removed itself, for the mind will have had an opportunity 
of advancing beyond the formalities of its education. The 
interval may indeed be short, between leaving school or 
college and the new examination, but a short time will do 
much ; the mind is released from the state of tension in 
which it has been for a time kept, and the candidate is 
thrown at once among the realities of life. He is very 
(perhaps too) susceptible of such impressions, and needs 
the balance of common sense (i. e. of a mind in its natural 
state) to enable him to make use of his information, and it 
is this very point which it should be the aim of the ex- 
aminers to draw out. In a word, there seems to be an 
opportunity of making this examination more practical, 
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and consequently more free from cram than any other, and 
the objection in question falls to the ground. 

It is not unlikely that the following additional objection 
may be made from the side of those who would probably 
'be subjected to the examination, — that some of the best 
men will be deterred from offering themselves by the (well 
grounded) consciousness of their own superiority, and the 
chance of being outdone among the casualties of an exa- 
mination (e.g. nervousness, unlucky questions, &c.) by 
men decidedly inferior to themselves; and further, that the 
disappointment of failure would be so great as to preclude 
their standing a second time; that this disappointment 
would be incalculably greater in their case than in that of 
a lad at an university, and that the tone of mind which 
would render it so grievous is one which is far from objec- 
tionable, on the contrary, is one admirably calculated to 
produce energy, self respect, and faithful sendee in the 
possessor; finally, if these things be so, the public is likely 
to be deprived of many valuable men who might very 
properly be introduced direct and without examination by 
a strong recommendation from a private person, in whose 
employ they had given evidence of these various qualities. 
Thus, for instance, if an office of confidence in the Exche- 
quer fell vacant, and one of the principal City Bankers 
were to recommend strongly a confidential and well-tried 
clerk, it would (it is urged; be ridiculous to propose sub- 
mitting him to the ordeal of an examination, which could 
be no real test of his abilities, and which might deter him 
from coming forward at all, or might cover him with dis- 
grace in case of rejection, from which he would, perhaps, 
never recover. I have stated this objection thus at length, 
because it is no mere supposition, but one which has been 
actually suggested from the quarter alluded to. There is 
truth in it, and some persons will no doubt be so deterred; 
but the answer seems to me simple. In the first place 
there is no via media for the Government; they must 
either adopt or reject the system of examination ; if one 
person be admitted free, why not another? The only 
plan is to have one simple intelligible rule, otherwise we 
revert to private recommendation. In the second place, 
the number of good men so kept back would, I conceive, 
be small in comparison with those brought forward by the 
system, and very small in comparison -with the whole 
number of good men in the list of candidates ; and this 
opinion is grounded upon the experience of the examina- 
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tion of another but large and varied class of persons 
(schoolmasters and mistresses) in the educational depart- 
ment of the Privy Council Office. Lastly, the experience 
of the universities and of the last-mentioned class ; and in 
this case age lias nothing to do with the matter) shows' 
that a reasonably low standard may be fixed as a minimum 
which shall be a safeguard against the introduction of 
incompetent persons, and yet a barrier to none of even 
ordinary capacity. It may also lie added that the oppor- 
tunity given in the higher class to show any unusual capa- 
city or attainment would be a corrective to any accidental 
deficiency in the necessary part of the examination, and 
itself an inducement to persons to make known their 
powers. 

. These last remarks refer especially to the higher class 
examination ; but there is as good ground for anticipating 
success in the lower. The examinations held in the 
educational department of the Privy Council Office show 
how much may be drawn out of a class which showed 
little promise beforehand. And to this I can add the 
testimony of my own experience in a narrow, perhaps, but 
still very practical sphere of observation. It is quite 
possible to induce the class of persons from whom man v 
inferior officers are selected to inform themselves upon 
general and useful subjects, and, indeed, to go beyond 
what immediately touches their daily business ; and, as a 
general rule, a man who shows energy and intelligence in 
the one shows it also in the other. It is quite true that 
some of the most valuable people are ignorant of everything- 
but what they deal with from hour to hour, but these arc 
the exceptions ; and it always happens that general intelli- 
gence and information come in useful at times when a 
pressure of business renders the services of every one the 
most important. I should not have troubled you with 
this, which you will know well beforehand, had I not, in 
the employment of nearly 600 people, found them per- 
petually verified. And I will only add that, in connexion 
with some attempts which we have made during the last 
year for the education and improvement of the persons in 
our employ, we have recently made an examination a. 
necessary preliminary to apprenticeship in our establish-, 
ment. 

It will of course have occurred to you that not only 
must the examination be divided into two distinct branches, 
the superior and the inferior, but also that in each, and 
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especially in the latter, different classes of subjects should 
have the principal weight for different offices; thus, the 
qualifications for a subordinate place in the Trea'surv 
would be very different from those for one in the' Excise 
Office. While competition for particular appointments is 
undesirable, and the whole is kept as general and compre- 
hensive as possible, there will still be some leading divisions 
which must necessarily be maintained. 

The examiners should consist principally, if not entirely, 
of university men, for they are accustomed, not only to 
examinations, but to the general testing and classification 
of intellectual proficiency ; they know how to draw out 
what is in a candidate; they know how much mayreason- 
ably be expected ; and their decisions are regarded as 
unimpeachable in point of justice. I do not mean to say 
that those oi any other class of men would be less so ; but 
no keenness of university competition, no jealousy, good 
or bad, between individuals and colleges, has thrown the 
slightest suspicion upon the uprightness of the examiners : 
and it will be very desirable that the public should have 
no opening for insinuations in this respect, especially at 
the commencement of the system. 

In connexion with, or as a constituent part of the 
college of examiners, there should perhaps be one person 
from each of the principal departments of the public seiv 
vice to represent that department, and to see that the 
qualifications necessary for it are understood and tested. 

The question of the permanency of appointments to 
examinerships will depend mainly upon the amount of 
time occupied in the work ; this can in some measure be 
calculated beforehand, but not completely. Thus, on the 
supposition that the number of places of all kinds to be 
filled up annually is 700, there would probablv be in the 
first year not much fewer than 2,500 candidates to be 
examined; but the number would, doubtless, rapidly 
increase. It would, perhaps, be worth consideration,, 
whether a mixed board, some members being appointed 
for life, and others for . three or five years, should not be 
tried. While it is important to attract first-rate men to 
the appointment, it is also desirable to guard against the 
peipetuation of a certain class of ideas, and to insure the 
introduction of what is useful against what is new, and, in 
short, to keep up with the advancement of the age. This, 
would also meet the case of persons whose services it 
would be well to engage, but who might be indisposed to 
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undertake a permanent duty. The appointment ot exa- 
miners would probably be best in the hands of the Crown, 
and it would not be difficult, either by formal or other 
means of consultation, to ascertain the names of a large 
number of eminent and suitable persons settled either in 
London or elsewhere. The universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, and London with its colleges 
spread over the whole country, would both furnish an 
ample supply, and would insure that no person eminently 
qualified for the office escaped notice. 

A certain number of annual appointments to the office 
of examinership would itself be an opening calculated to 
have its influence on a large number of talented persons. 
An appointment of this kind, although not in itself per- 
manent, would bring a person into notice, and give him a 
chance of something else in either a public or a private 
department. In any case the remuneration must be 
liberal, as that is the only certain way of procuring the 
best men. 

Finally, it might also be considered, whether in every 
instance of the examination being passed, a certificate 
should not be given. This might tend still further to 
increase the number of candidates for examination, and 
thereby render the amount of work greater. But the 
production of such certificate would be a prirna facie 
recommendation wherever the holder might apply for 
employment ; and although it is not incumbent upon the 
Government to examine the qualifications of the popula- 
tion generally, it might still be desirable so far to assist 
private employers as to give them the benefit of a system 
so well calculated to produce really useful men of business, 
and to encourage self-improvement among all classes of 
society. 



The Rev. HENRY G. LIDDELL, 

Head Master of Westminster School, and late 
Student of Christchurch, Oxford. 

February 16, 1854. 

In admitting young men to competition for places in 
the Public Service, some difficulty will, no doubt, be found 
in obtaining trustworthy certificates of character. Written 
testimonials have become a bye-word : so careless are per- 
sons of exactness or even truth in comparison with their 
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dcsii c to avoid trouble or offence. A gentleman who has 
had much, experience in selecting clerks for important 
wo’lc in private offices more than confirms this statement, 
and tells me that he always makes a point of having a 
personal interview with the patron of the youth who is 
seeking, place. This might be difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, with the. large number of candidates who are likely 
to aspire to offices in the public service. Much might be 
done, however, by care and circumspection, in the matter 
of written testimonials; and, perhaps, attention to the sub- 
ject in the Public Offices might be followed by a general 
improvement in this matter of minor morality. 

Whenever any evasive language is noted, a confidential 
letter, might be addressed to the giver of the testimonials ; 
and, if the result proved unfavourable to the youth’s cha- 
racter, he might be rejected in the mass without any 
betrayal of the confidential communication. 

A register might be kept of the names of all accepted 
candidates, with an abstract of the characters given them, 
and the names ox the schoolmasters, clergymen, or others, 
who gave the testimonials. If any such testimonial proved 
false, or even evasive, the testifier might be informed that 
his certificate would not be accepted hereafter, or only 
accepted with reserve, according to the amount of his 
falsification. And to a schoolmaster such a notice from a 
public officer would be a heavy blow. 

The securities thus taken would be greatly increased 
by the probation which it is proposed to enforce. But 
the same gentleman, whom I have before quoted, tells 
me that from his experience he judges that here great 
circumspection is necessary. A youth’s character should 
be inquired into frequently after admission into the office. 
If reports are unfavourable, he ought to be removed and 
placed under another chief. If the reports continue bad, 
he should still be alloxved a further change of masters : 
for ill-conduct, as he has found, not unfrequently results 
from want of sympathy between the chief and his clerks, 
rather than from positive faults in the clerks. Of course, 
these indulgences are claimed for want of diligence and 
regularity, not for actual delinquencies. 

A strict supervision of character must produce a wide 
and excellent effect on the moral condition of schools and 
colleges — one of the many incidental advantages which 
the system now proposed would produce, independent of 
its first and direct object. 

B 
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The principles laid down in the paper tor the conduct 
of the examinations seem to me admirable. 

The popular objections to an examination would, I 
apprehend, assume a form somewhat of this kind. 

When once an examination is established, it may be 
said, it follows that all who are approved as candidates, 
and pass the examination best, must be allowed to have a 
positive claim to the places offered for competition. It 
once the report of the examiners be set aside, and any 
young man is preferred to a place over the head of any ot 
those who have beaten him in the examination, all con- 
fidence in the impartiality of the distributors of office will 
be shaken, and no one will enter the examination room 
feeling that his fortunes are in his own hand. 

If this be granted, it may be urged that many lads 
of spirit and energy and practical ability may be set aside 
in favour of studious youths, whose very habits of stud} - 
may have impaired the prompt intelligence, clear head, 
and. natural sagacity, which in business are among the 
first and most valuable qualifications. If there had been 
an examination in the army, it has been said, when the 
Duke of Wellington was a boy, he would not have 
obtained his commission. 

I conceive that such objections are in a great degree 
obviated by the judicious remarks on the subjects to be 
proposed for examination (p. 12). It may, however, be 
conceded, that even with this latitude of subjects a bright 
but idle lad might be beaten by oiie certainly his inferior 
in all active qualities of mind, if the examinations were to 
take place at irregular intervals and without notice. But 
when it is universally known that the examinations will 
take place at specified times, and in a great variety of sub- 
jects, it will be one excellent result of the proposed system, 
that these idle lads will have an object set before them ; 
and, if they be capable, their faculties will be set to work 
with a view to gaining this object, and the victory will be 
insured to them. Such examples as the boyhood ot the 
Duke of Wellington affords refer to times- — not indeed 
passed away — when all youths of the higher classes, if 
educated in our grammar schools and universities, were 
compelled to give their whole time, from the age of seven 
or eight to that of one or two and twenty, to a routine of 
studies, which to a, young boy are not perhaps more dis- 
tasteful than other subjects that require his enforced atten- 
tion, but which to many young men become positively and 
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incurably irksome. • It may be hoped that a great col- 
lective of idle and even profligate habits may be applied 
to oui youth by what has been done and is doing to 
amend the education of the higher classes. With a more 
generous course of studies open to them, and with an 
immediate incentive to exertion before their eves, such as 
the proposed system will supply, it is not to be feared that 
the public service will by a strict examination properly 
^ducted lose, many of those quick-witted and energetic 
but hitherto idle, youths, who are likely to make good 
public servants. fa 

But the proper conduct of the examinations is, after all 
the vital question of the whole. Unless the Board of Exa- 
miners be men of experience, not only in books but in 
uman character, unless they be unimpeachably upright, 
honest and diligent, thorough masters of their subjects, 
able by natural sagacity and acquired habits so to frame 
leir questions as to distinguish accurately between mere 
knowledge crammed” for the occasion, and a free 
generous intelligence, -they will not dare to exercise a 
cieai, independent judgment without fear or regard, and 
their decisions will not command the respect of the public.* 

t would be advisable that the examiners on whom 
would rest the duty of examining for the higher places 
i . ilst > should not be overburdened with constant routine 
business, or they will lose interest in their work. I men- 
tion tins because it is not clearly indicated (p. 13) to 
whom the task of examining for the lower offices is to be 
confided. 



the oJTZ f'° ad »P‘ed to the present purpose a passage from 
ZL ; 4 tu ™; sI,e l t0 the Oxford University Commission by Pro- 

“ menJ, ai,g ^ an (P- 87):-“ Examinations have been instituted, but 
tilrV 1 P 10vic ! e thoroughly good examinations have not been 
“ no* f ii t ainc ^ me * * n some tew instances the examiners are not 
« E, i ? their work is S' iven gratuitously. In few cases are they 
« U ! a lnan “ er c l ulte satisfactory ; at least there is no guarantee 

“ no - 1 , - VCiy able mcn wil1 be appointed, so that, what with under- 
« fcn; SC1 T 1C f S aucl hap-hazard appointments, this function in the 
« „ “ ersit >’ ha ? been imperfectly discharged. Yet I feel that there is 
« i e u P on ^hich the success of the university system more materially 
u 0 i ? GnC S ‘ 1^ exclude, so far as possible, the favours or injuries of 
« * 01 1 the ai ‘ts of ‘cram,’ to apportion the success to the 

(( t -j lls . 1 ^.’ the talent, and the good sense of the students — is, in effect 
« ^ meetly, to secure good teaching, and good, energetic, honest 

« /f .S'- ^ood examinations can help to effect all this ; and good 
« wf miner ? 9? 1 ? can produce good examinations ; and masterly know- 
(t ’ ” e ’. aic !„ b 7 high talent and discretion, alone can make good 
examiners. & 

B 2 
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I do not know that I have any special suggestions to 
add. It has indeed occurred to me that the requirements 
of a clear and definite knowledge of some portion ot geo- 
metry, as well as of arithmetic and the correct use of the 
English language, would be a good eliminating test. Those 
who will not master the elements of geometry show an 
impatience of close attention, which must be an ill quality 
in a public office. Those who can not master them must 
be too deficient in reasoning power to be of use heieaftei. 

Such a system as is now proposed, carefully framed and 
honestly carried out, will be of infinite profit, not only to 
the public service but to the cause of education generally, 
in the lower as well as in the higher classes— where, per- 
haps, improvement is almost more needed than m the 
lower. And there is this advantage attending the pro- 
posals, that youths who have gone through a preparation 
for this examination will not have spent their labour in 
vain. It was, I think, a valid objection to the proposal of 
throwing open the Indian service to all schools and uni- 
versities, that thus (for a time at least) youths would 
have been encouraged to devote themselves for the best 
years of their lives to many subjects which (if they failed) 
could have been of very little use to them. _ Here it would 
be quite otherwise. All that would be required in examina- 
tion would lie directly serviceable for any profession to 
which the disappointed candidates might turn. It may be 
added that a single examination, passed so early, would 
leave the unsuccessful candidates free for a new choice 
before it was too late, and would avoid the other evils ot 
protracted self-preparation and delayed expectations con- 
sequent on the triple examination necessary for those vdio 
enter the service of the Prussian Crown. 

I feel doubts with respect to many of the details sug- 
gested iu the clear and able letter of Mr. Jowett, especially 
with regard to his plan for arranging all the candidates in 
order of merit. This, of course, may be done; but the 
result will not, as I conceive, be so satisfactory or so useful 
as if the arrangement was made under many different 
heads. It is evident that a young man who passes a 
tolerable examination in a number of subjects may obtain 
a greater aggregate of marks than one who does very well 
in°one subject, tolerably in several, and very ill in some ; 
yet, in reality, it is possible, perhaps probable, that the 
latter may be the more able man, and likely to make the 
more valuable servant. If it is desirable to make an 
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aiTangemait Meording to merit, subjects should be freely 
divided, facility should be allowed for passing examination 
in any of these subjects, and those who have been examined 
should be classed separately under each subject in which 
they have been examined, so that it may be seen at a 
glance in. what branch of knowledge each candidate has 
shown himself deserving. Then the various public officers 
will be able to select the young men who have done best 
m that particular department which is most suited to their 
particular requirements. 



Rev. CHARLES GRAVES, D.D., 

Professor of Mathematics in Trinity College, Dublin. 

February 21,1 854. 

Though I fear you will hardly find time to read so lono- 
a letter, I have thought it right, in compliance with your 
own request, to set down at length the views which I have 
formed of the Government scheme for the organization of 
the Permanent Civil Service ; and I have endeavoured to 
give distinct answers to the various questions which you 
have proposed respecting it. You may, perhaps, question 
some of my premises, but I trust you will agree in most of 
my conclusions. 

« Y T' *?, rst d 11681 .’ 011 . is “ Whether the scheme is prac- The Govem- 
ticable. By this I understand that you doubt whether p ent Scheme 
it would be possible to conduct an examination in so many tow™ praC " 
subjects as would be required, and to deal with such a 
host of candidates as would present themselves for exa- 
mination. ^ What Mr. Jowett has said on this topic in his 
letter to Sir Charles Trevelyan appears to me to be per- 
fectly satisfactory. He has proposed a mode of conduct- 
ing the examinations which is founded on university 
experience, and from which I dissent only on some minor 
points which are scarcety worth mentioning. 

There can be no reason to doubt the power of' the n no t likdy to 
Government to obtain an Act of Parliament sanctioning meet .'' rith 
their project. This they are surely able to do, if they position* 10 ° P ~ 
are willing to abandon the system of patronage, and trust 
to the increase of moral influence which must accrue to 
them in consequence of their establishing a system at 
once more just and more efficient. I am firmly persuaded 
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that if governments were more courageous in effecting 
reforms lending to the benefit of the community, we 
should hear fewer complaints of the difficulties arising. ou 
of the conflict of party interests. After a few quivering, 
of the balance, the scale would sink down on the side o^ 
those whose wisdom and energy were steadily dnected 
towards the promotion of the common weal. L think tne 
members of the House of Commons would m general sup- 
port this scheme. M any of them would gladly be relievw 
from the importunities to which they are now expose . 
Many more would advocate the new arrangement bom a 
sincere conviction of its advantages. Of those who wue 
inclined to oppose it, some would dissemble their aveisior , 
through unwillingness to come forward at all as the cliam- 
plonslf a system which they knew to be corrupt; and 
others would be unable to offer more than a ieeble resist- 
ance, being obliged to rest their arguments upon grounds 
different from those on which tlieir views were really 
founded. They would raise objections on small points o 
detail, or would assert in a sweeping way that the plan 
was complicated, expensive, impracticable, and so forth. 
There is a large class of persons in whose minds the notion 
of reform is associated with dismal prospects of revolution. 
Thev regard every change in law or administration, unless 
it be a reactionary one, as a downward step towards the 
abyss of democracy. These persons will oppose the 
Government plan for the organization of the 1 ennaneut 
Civil Service, but they will hardly venture to put forward 
their true reasons. 

But it is right that we should consider whether this 
scheme is- actually democratic or otherwise in its tendency. 
And, lest we should attach different senses to the word 
democracy, I will endeavour to explain what I mean by it. 

I take it to signify the preponderance of mere numbers 
over virtue, intelligence, property, and all the othei 
elements of political power. But I do not. call a mcasme 
democratic because it improves the condition, and there- 
fore increases the influence, of the intelligent and well- 
conducted portion of the middle and working classes. 
Measures of that kind, according to my. way of thinking, 
are essentially conducive to the stability of our social 
state; as they increase the contentment of the people, and 
strengthen their confidence in the Government, 
wai give satis- Now it appears to me self-evident that the Government 

scheme for regulating the appointments and promotions 



Is not demo- 
cratic in its 
tendency. 
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in the Civil Service will directly tend to these results. 
1 aients m the middle classes will hail the prospect opened 
to then sons of obtaining' an honourable provision by the 
exercise of their own diligence and ability-, apart from all 
circumstances of connexion and patronage. I can answer 
tor myself. Having three sons, and little interest to push 
them forward in the world, I resolved, as soon as ever the 
Government plan was announced, to direct their education 
in such a way that they might be fitted for the proposed 
competition. One of them seems to give a promise of 
talents above the average. I shall tell him, if this plan is 
carried into effect, that a fine career lies before him, and 
that I will do my part in helping him to qualify himself 
for employment as a public servant in the Foreign Office 
01 ^ivil Service in India. His own diligence must 
accomplish the rest. Such a prospect is a happy one for 
me. It diminishes my anxieties about providing for my 
family us much as it I had received an accession of fortune. 
And if I view the matter in this light, how much greater 
satisfaction will be felt by riiany persons whose posTtion is 
less advantageous than mine, and who yet have sons as 
mi g llca t e d and qualified for public employments, 
lane the case of a widow with a clever son, whom she 
is just able to rear, and for whom a gratuitous education 
is provided by one ot the princely endowments of England. 
As matters stand at present, her difficulties only com- 
mence when the boy’s schooling is ended. She is then at 
her wits end, casting about for employment for him. But 
it the design of the report be realized, you will make this 
widows heart to sing for jov. She will sec her child’s 
advancement made to depend upon conditions involving 
no uncertainty beyond that which attends the life and 
health and well-doing of all of us, frail human creatures as 
we arc. 



When we are counting up the political advantages likely 
to flow from the adoption of the new plan, we ought not 
to lose sight of the fact that the trade in political agitation 
is less easily carried on when merit ensures admission into 
and promotion in the public service. Under such a state 
ot things democrats and socialists will be deprived of a 
staple grievance. 

1 he following result is also deserving of' notice. The 
new system must necessarily increase the efficiency of the 
public servants. This would in the same proportion in- 
cieasc the respect in which the Government is held, and 
therefore contribute to its .stability. The tardiness, idle- 



The establish- 
ment of a 
system of 
appointment 
and promotion 
by merit -will 
interfere with 
the trade of 
political agita- 
tors. 

It will increase 
the efficiency of 
the public ser- 
vants, and so 
procure respect 
for the Govern - 
ment ; 
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tiess, and carelessness of a single cleric in a public office, 
his attempts to evade difficulties which arise, and, finally, 
his bungling mode of disposing of them, do more harm 
than is commonly supposed. The individuals whom he 
aggrieves, making a hasty generalization, conclude that 
they have had a fair specimen of the way in which the 
business of the country is managed, and thenceforth go 
about communicating to others their own dissatisfaction 
and distrust. 

whichwin thus If this view be correct, there will be no reason to fear 
rather ttan Cned lest the abolition of the patronage system should diminish 
weakened by the total power of the Government. Old means of influ- 
the system of 0f ence may doubtless be lost: but what matter, if their place 
patronage. he taken and their work done by new and better ones. 

When the boroughs in schedule A. were disfranchised by 
the Reform Bill, we were told that the House of Commons 
would be reduced to a chaos which no Government could 
bring into order. But the prediction has been falsified, 
and so will all others whose object it is to convince people 
that it is better to acquiesce in systems known to be bad 
than to undergo some trouble and risk in reforming them, 
its social effects. The social effects of this measure must be very exten- 

sive, and we have touched on some of them when pointing- 
out its political tendencies. In fact it would be impossible 
to treat these two parts of the subject as distinct ; since 
politics ought to have the improvement of our social state 
for their great end. However, there . are some results of 
the contemplated reform which will more particularly 
affect the condition of the people at large, and on these I 
will venture to make one or two remarks, 
on education In the first place, we may expect to see it operate widely 
in. general. an( j deeply on the education of the country. Parents, 
even down to those of the lowest class, will be more soli- 
citous than they are to secure the benefits of instruction 
for their children, when they see its direct bearing upon 
their prospects of advancement in life. Thus the cause of 
education in general will be promoted. Men will value 
learning more for the sake of what is to be gained by its 
means, when the rewards are more definite and less remote. 
As for the love of learning for its own sake, that is a pas- 
sion by which the masses of the people are not likely to 
be carried away in our time. 

Upon schools. Again, the competing examinations recommended in 
the Report will have the effect of stimulating all the 
schoolmasters throughout the country to exert themselves 
to the utmost. At present we have a brisk competition 
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kept up between the leading schools both in England and 
Ireland. The open scholarships in our universities are 
prizes for the attainment of which their best pupils put 
forth all their strength, and the winner’s success is no 
barren triumph to the master of the school which sent him 
into the lists. I suspect that one of the reasons why the 
business of our inferior schools is carried on so languidly 
is just this, — that the influence of competition is unfelt 
by the masters. 

E' en m the universities themselves the effects of this Upon the uni- 
measure would be manifested before long. The diligence Tersities - 
of students would be quickened when they saw a new and 
definite object for it. A young man intended for one of 
the. learned professions is sometimes deliberately idle whilst 
lie is an under-graduate, thinking that he can make up for 
lost time . by studying his business after he has entered on 
the practice of it. A candidate for a situation in a public 
office under the new system must pursue a different course; 
he must qualify himself for his avocation by diligence in 
early life. 

I think it might be arranged that students taking Suggestion as 
honours of a certain class at the degree examination in ,0 P ers0I ! s 
each of the universities should be thereby qualified to hold 
situations in the public Civil Service, provided they satisfied nniTersitie s. 
the other requisitions as to age, health, and moral fitness. 

Such a regulation would enable the Government to bring 
a powerful influence to bear upon the question of reform 
in university studies. It would also be convenient thus 
to make use of existing agencies, so as to diminish the 
portentous amount of work to be got through by the pro- 
posed Board of Examiners. 

I can imagine this system capable of producing as Effect upon the 
beneficial effects upon the community through the unsuc- comm ™ i ‘y 
eessful as through the successful candidates. The former medium affte 
will be vastly more numerous than the latter, and they uns “? cessM 
will go forth into the world to fill other situations, stored condlcIates ' 
with more knowledge, and fortified with a better character, 
than if they had not been acted on by the hope of gain- 
ing an appointment in the Civil Service. 

It is in Ireland that we may hope to see the best fruits u>n society 
produced by an improved system of appointment in the in ^eiand. 
public offices, as it is there that patronage has caused some 
of the worst social evils. The practice of governing with 
a regard to existing parties and religions has been carried 
to a far greater excess in Ireland than in England ; so 
that the Irishman of the present day is in a great measure 
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the product of a system which has been operating for 
centuries. Something also must be ascribed to the native 
character of the Celt, which, though it may have more 
genius and versatility, is not as rich in the elements of 
industry and resolution as that of the Saxon. To these 
causes it is owing that our countrymen are exposed to the 
charge of wanting self-reliance. I am convinced that the 
occasion for this reproach would cease if patient labour 
and steadiness of conduct were better encouraged, as they 
by generating would be if the plan of throwing public appointments 
reUance° f se ' f °P e11 t° competition were carried into execution. If the 
Irishman saw that the path to fortune was open to merit 
only ; that, on the one hand, no hindrances arose from 
political or religious disqualifications ; and, on the other, 
that no help was to be obtained by jobbing or favouritism; 
instead of writing memorials to “ the Castle,” and impor- 
tuning members of Parliament to do something for him, 
he would try to do something for himself by a course of 
self-denying- diligence. 

and raising up Our national character and prosperity would be mate- 
soisfitted P to ’ rially affected by the general diffusion amongst the middle 
engage in and lower classes of that kind of education which would 
suits 5 '™ 1 pm " be available to the candidate for an inferior clerkship in a 
public office. A good knowledge of the English language 
and arithmetic, together with the accomplishment of writ- 
ing a good hand, are qualifications which, taken along 
with adequate recommendations on the score of character, 
would enable many a man to earn a comfortable livelihood. 
Now I maintain that these qualifications will be more fre- 
quently met with when a better market for them is created. 
Until lately, the sons of persons in the middle class in 
Ireland have been taught to look to the clerical, military, 
legal, and medical professions as their only fields of exer- 
tion; whilst agriculture, manufacture, and trade have been 
at a discount. Amongst the persons who are unsuccess- 
ful in competing for appointments in the Civil Service 
there will be many well prepared for the pursuits I have 
just mentioned. 

The system of The Irishman sometimes suspects that, owing to his 
coapSon by remoteness from the head-quarters of Government, or to 
would abate the existence of a prejudice against him, he has not a fair 
— je “- chance of employment in the Public Service. He alleges 
that English and Scotch men, as such, and without regard 
to their qualifications, are generally preferred to him. 
Whether his apprehensions be well or ill founded, it would 
be desirable to remove all grounds for them. But when 
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appointments can be obtained as the rewards of merit 
evinced at examinations where all are free to compete, we 
shall hear no more complaints about the unequal distribu- 
tion of patronage amongst the natives of different parts of 
the empire. English, Scotch, and Irish will respectively 
obtain as many appointments as they deserve; neither 
more nor fewer. Those who are most successful may 
have some reason to exult, but none will have any just 
cause to complain ; and the consequence of this would be 
a more real union of the three kingdoms. 

I must notice another point in connexion with the The patronage 
working of this scheiiie in Ireland, which you will agree vaS'tbS- 
with me in saying is an important one. We find that 
the animosities which arise from religious differences <tl C j n religion, 
greatly embittered by the patronage system. Every 
appointment of a Roman Catholic, obtained in the usual 
way by the exercise of parliamentary influence, is doubly 
vexatious to disappointed Protestants, and vice versa. 

These feelings are strongest among the lower classes, 
whose bigotry is commonly proportional to their ignor- 
ance ; but they pervade Irish society at large, and do 
considerable mischief, — as the friction of the parts 01 a 
machine interferes with its easy and effective working. 

1 presume it is an object with the GovernmentTo bring Con nexion rf 
the various departments of the Public Service into har ^hTheSa- 
monious connexion, and to turn existing organizations to 
account as much as possible, whenever new arrangements Ire i alld .‘ 
are made. In accordance with this view, I would say, 
that the Board of Examiners ought to have relations with 
the National Board in Ireland as well as with the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Privy Council in England. It 
would be presumptuous in me to suggest the details of 
such an arrangement, as 1 have little or no acquaintance 
with the internal administration of those departments. 

But, as regards the National Board in this country, I see 
more ways than one in which its agency might be em- 
ployed, sit the same time that its efficiency was increased. 

The inspectors of the national schools, acting under the The inspectors 
direction and superintendence oi the lloaid ot IjXdmineis, t j, e National 
mio-ht be employed to assist in conducting the examina- Board might be 
tions for subordinate places. Against this aiicingement ass j s t j n the 
obiections will be made bv those who oppose the National examination for 
Board. But if it be the intention of the Government to clerkships . 
maintain a national system ol education, 1 think that the 
Government inspectors of schools might \ery veil be- em- 
ployed in doing business ol such a national chaiactei as 
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the conduct of these examinations would be. Perhaps it 
will be urged that the inspectors are not competent to 
discharge so important a duty; but if this be the case, 
the. sooner we get a new staff' of inspectors the better. If 
the present ones are not competent to assist in holding 
examinations in the course of instruction specified in 
Mr. Jowett’s letter, (Report, p. 28,) they are not fit to 
be trusted with the duty of inspecting the national schools. 

In the universities it has been usual to encourage school 
education, by founding scholarships and exhibitions in 
connexion with particular schools. I do not see why a 
similar course might not be advantageously pursued with 
respect to the schools under the management of the 
National Board. The distribution of a few cadetships in 
the Civil Service as the rewards of remarkable diligence 
and good conduct would be a salutary lesson to the mass 
of the scholars. That the boys should see with their own 
eyes a striking example of the advantages to be gained by 
industry, would be more instructive than a thousand homi- 
lies on the subject. 

It only remains now that I should reply to your last 
and most important questions. What will be the moral 
tendency of this system of competition for public employ- 
ments ? Will it give an undue preponderance to intellec- 
tual qualifications, and discourage the less obtrusive claims 
of industry and trustworthiness ? In what Mr. Jowett has 
said on this topic I fully concur; for my college experience 
has led me to precisely the same conclusion that he has 
arrived at. I have found that, with scarcely an exception, 
the students who have been successful in competing for 
the highest honours at our university examinations have 
been as much distinguished for good conduct as for ability 
and learning. The truth is, that success at a w r ell-con- 
ducted examination affords a strong presumption of good 
moral habits in the person who is thus distinguished. A 
judicious examiner will endeavour to test the extent of 
information possessed by the competitors as well as their 
mere talent. But without steady application a long course 
of study cannot be mastered ; and nothing is more certain 
than that habitual diligence brings other virtues in its 
train ; for instance, temperance and self-control, to say 
nothing of punctuality and accuracy; yet even these 
latter have a real connexion with truth and honesty. 

Whatever means are made available at present to deter- 
mine the moral fitness of candidates for public employ- 
ments, might be applied under the new system. And in 
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addition to these, Mr. Jowett suggests a very practicable 
method of inquiring into the character of applicants. I 
have no amendment on his plan to propose. It seems as 
perfect as any system of the kind can be. I confess, 
however, that I have become so painfully sceptical as to 
the value of testimonials that I should be disposed to 
trust as much to the result of the examination as to any 
certificates. Certainly, if it were known that the Govern- 
ment, with all its means of information, would institute a 
strict scrutiny into the character of each candidate in the 
mode proposed by Mr. Jowett, there is reason to believe 
that it would have the effect of making some of the per- 
sons referred to more scrupulous than they usually are in 
dispensing their recommendations. 

1 he prospect of promotion according to merit would The system of 
lead to the maintenance of those habits of order and dili 
gence winch had been formed previous to a man’s appoint- raise the moral 
ment, and so would raise the moral tone of all the Civil cM 

Servants. Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Tre- ' '' 
velyan recommend that reports should be made from time 
to time* on the qualifications and services of the clerks 
employed in all the Public Offices. These reports ought, 

I think, to include special mention of the moral character 
of each individual, so far as it is possible for his superiors 
to ascertain it. I believe that the morality and trust- 
worthiness of officers may be estimated pretty exactly by 
their carefulness to perform all parts of their duty, the 
least as well as the greatest. 

_ I intimated in the commencement of this letter that I Observations 
did not agree in all the details of Mr. Jowett’s plan for 
conducting the. examinations. Lest you should suppose duTting thT 
that my objections are more numerous or more weighty examinations - 
than they really are, I will set them down here. 

1. He divides the subjects of examination into four 
“ schools,’’ of which the second comprehends “ mathema- 
“ tical, physical, and natural science, with practical appli- 



* The recommendation is ratlier for a permanent record than for 
periodical reports. The passage will be found at page 20. “A book 
“ should be kept in every office, in which should be entered the name 
“ ago of each clerk or other officer at the time of his appointment, 
fho dales of his examination, first appointment, and subsequent pro- 
“ motions, together with notes of all the reports made upon him from 
“ time to time, either on the occasions afforded by the occurrence of 
“ vacancies, or at other times in consequence of some special instance 
“ e «ber of good or ill behaviour. A reference to this hook on the occa- 
“ sion °f promoting to vacancies, will enable the head of the department 
“ to f° rm a tolerably correct estimate of the merits of each individual.” 
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“ cations.” This course appears to me to be quite too 
extensive. Pure and applied mathematics constitute one 
tripos in our university degree examinations; experimental 
physics, as light, heat, electricity, See., a second; whilst 
the natural sciences, zoology, botany, geology, &c., form 
a third and distinct group. It rarely happens that the 
same individual lias a taste for the cultivation of abstract 
science as well as for the pursuit of the sciences of obser- 
vation and experiment. Thus we should have but few 
candidates capable of standing an examination in the entire 
course appointed for this second school; and, moreover, it 
would not be easy to find examiners capable of conducting 
an examination in subjects so varied and important. 

2. To the subjects named in Mr. Jowett’s third “ school” 
I would add mental philosophy. The study of some of 
the works of the great writers in logic would certainly be 
a useful discipline for persons intended to take part in the 
Public Service. 

3. I do not understand why Mr. Jowett refuses to allow 
a candidate to compete ill more than two “ schools.” 
■Make, if you please, a positive amount of merit in each 
of two courses indispensable, but still leave the man of 
varied acquirements an opportunity of manifesting them, 
and that for the very same reason that you conduct the 
examination in such a way as to elicit proofs of the highest 
degree of proficiency in the several departments of study. 

Whatever subjects are proposed, they ought to be so 
examined in as to test the intelligence of the candidates 
as well as their absolute knowledge. Penetration and 
sagacity are qualities at times more useful than any 
acquaintance with facts, no matter how extensive. With 
a special view to this, I would recommend that sets of 
official papers, containing applications, supported and 
opposed by statements and counter-statements, should be 
laid before the candidates, and that they should be called 
upon to draw up reports upon these cases, embodying the 
views which they take of the facts of each, and containing 
suggestions as to the manner in which they should be 
treated. There are many very simple modes of testing 
the intelligence of men which might be resorted to with 
advantage in these examinations. A man might be asked 
to supply by conjecture the words lost by making a hole 
in a document or tearing a piece off it. The reading of 
difficult or old handwritings is another useful test of 
ingenuity. 

Great cafe ought to be taken to make the examination 
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lot the subordinate situations of a sufficiently common- ferior appoint-' 
sense character. If this caution be disregarded the system ments t0 
might produce injurious effects everywhere, but especially 
m this country. The Irishman is essentially partial to 
what is abstract and speculative, to the comparative neg- 
lect of things definite and practical. If, therefore, you 
should establish a system of examination which should 
give undue development to this tendency, the result 
won d be that hundreds of persons iii the lower class 
would be withdrawn from and unfitted for industrial pur- 
suits, whilst they were endeavouring to qualify themselves 
for admission into the Civil Service. 

The scheme proposed in the Report applies more easily Proficiency 
to the attainment of appointment by merit than to the sho . wn . atex ‘ 

ensnrino- nf ■nmmnf.’n,-, h,. , u T7' i , • animations . 

■CiXammations are more might be made 



ensuring of promotion by merit. are more 

leadily made available for the former than for the latter the gl0 . und of 
end. 1 see no reason, however, why remarkable pro- weTafo? as 
ticiency shown at the examination previous to appointment a i’P° intmm ‘- 
might not be registered, and made the ground of future 
promotion, if the career of the individual has been marked 
by diligence and fidelity in the discharge of the duties he 
has been entrusted with. And further, I would suggest 
that Civil Servants, after their appointment, should be 
allowed opportunities of presenting themselves from time 
to time at voluntary examinations, so as to give public 
pioot of their ability and acquirements. This would 
induce them to keep up the habits of study which they 
ad formed m early life. In the present state of things it 
happens too often that men abandon the practice of learn- 

themselves° n ^ 6Vel they lmVe secm ' ed a provision for 

However well the examinations may be ordered, the Qualifications 
ICCess+n rnnriimt n-P + bon, , *n • i i i n e* 



— ~ juciy uc uruerea, me i 

successful conduct of them will mainly depend on the c 

ability and indo-irw^nf n-Pfl-m 0^1. .T-i i , a 



,1 Tt i • ; mamiv uepcnci on tne 

ability and judgment of the examiners. The Board ouo-ht 
o consist of men of great learning, diligence, integrity 
and common sense. Happily there are many to be found 
vho possess these qualifications. But I would wish to 
see other elements, represented. The Board ought to 
include some members who have had the advantages of 
officwl experieuce, and acquired a practical knowledge of 
e affairs of State. I have not the slightest personal 
i qiiamtance with the gentlemen who compose the staff of 
ie I< oreign and Colonial Offices ; but I have heard that 
among- the civil servants in those departments are to be 
found gentlemen who unite all the qualifications which I 
nave enumerated. 



of the ex- 
aminers. 
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There is reason to fear that eight examiners could 
scarcely discharge the entire duty ot examining. . If this 
should" prove to be the case, they ought to be given the 
power of procuring the aid of assistant examiners employed 
for the occasion, and acting under their direction ; but the 
whole responsibility of the decisions ought to rest with 
themselves. It is also worth considering, whether it might 
not be advisable to give a higher rank to a certain number 
of the Board, who should have a distinct title, a controlling 
power, and higher salaries ; whilst the rest were meiely 
named “ Examiners;” the constitution of the Board would 
then resemble that of other great public departments. 

Here I may well bring my observations to a. close. 
They have run to a greater length than I had anticipated, 
but the interest and importance of the subject will justify 
my prolixity. 



Rf.v. F. TEMPLE, 

Principal of Ivneller Hall Training School. 

Knelt er Hall, March 6, 1854. 

I have read the Report and Mr. Jowetts Letter on the 
Organization of the Public Service with very great 
interest. I do not believe that any proposal could be 
made whicli would be more likely, if adopted, to raise 
the Service, and indirectly to promote the best kinds of 
education. 

There can be no doubt that, in filling up any one 
appointment, an examination may pass over the best man, 
or even the four or five best men, and select one somewhat 
inferior to them all. But this possibility is diminished as 
the number of appointments to be conferred after the 
same examination increases, and disappears entirely when 
the service to be supplied is as large as the Civil Service 
of this country. One man selected as the best may 
possibly not be better than, perhaps not quite so good as, 
one or two others. Twenty selected as the best are quite 
certain to be better than any other twenty. 

And by better I do not mean merely better scholars or 
better informed, but more efficient for all purposes required 
in the Civil Service. No one who is at all acquainted 
with the examinations at the universities, can doubt for a 
moment that those who stand highest in the class list 
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would, on the whole, make decidedly better public ser- 
vants than those who stand below them; and that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, attainments are a 
proof of practical powers. The same is, of course, also 
the case with other systems of education than those 
pursued at the universities. It is true, that in maturer 
years the best informed are not always the most prac- 
tically efficient But young men fresh from their books 
have been applying whatever practical powers they possess 
to the mastery of what they have been reading, and to 
examine them m their knowledge is the surest way to test 
their capacity, not only for reading but for every other 

The great, indeed the insuperable, difficulty in most 
examinations which propose to test the qualifications of 
candidates for appointments, is how to fix the standard 
. ut b y the method proposed in the Report this difficulty 
is entirely obviated ; for when it is determined to select 
the best, whoever he may be, it becomes needless to nx 
any standard at all. I think it would be worth while to 
take pains to explain this point in the scheme, and to 
exhdnt its working ; for I perceive by the newspapers 
that much misapprehension has already arisen from the 
number of subjects proposed in Mr. Jowett’s letter. It is 
said to be ridiculous to fix so high a standard and such 
an examination, embracing such a variety of knowledge 
® al< ?, f ° ,c 0Llf ; of the reach of many persons who are’ 
nevertheless, well qualified for public employment. Now 
it is true that, in a negative examination which rejects 
those Mho do not fulfil certain conditions, every new 
subject of examination makes admission harder by adding 
a new condition. But in a competition, every new sub- 
ject makes admission easier by opening another entrance. 

, e var l et y of the examination enables every man to 
sm°K S< l - I mt ni ° de ° f ‘hstinguishing himself Which best 
suits Jus own tastes, powers, and circumstances. The 
scholai or mathematician from the university has his 
ehfeflvr aud , so ;“ lso has thc youth whose education has 
m2.r ted 111 the n tud - y of En s ]ish literature, of the 

Mffifno f gUageS ’i 01 'i° f pb - ysical sci ence. The question 
11 not be so much what a man has learnt, as whether he 

And 11 We ? ] ’ and cultivated h's mind in learning it. 

whiteve?f e r m r s a !' C wel1 . selccfed > tllere is no reason 
Qua tv on a ‘i mt the V lU P refer merc Quantity to 
man 7 l k " ow ed 8' e > or that, because they examinee in 
many subjects, they will therefore select those who show 
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acquaintance with many, rather than those who can handle 
a few with real mastery. 

It will be seen that I regard the competition as the 
cardinal point in the plan. A merely negative examina- 
tion. to reject incompetent candidates, would be soon 
found either useless or impracticable. The standard 
would, in all probability, either be so low that the 
increased efficiency of the Service would not be worth the 
expense of the examination, or so high as to be practically 
untenable, fn a few years it. would be pronounced a 
failure, and given up. 

If the scheme is adopted as it stands, I have no doubt, 
from my knowledge of the Universities, that a very large 
number of young men of superior attainments would 
gladly choose the Public Service as the employment of 
their life. The open professions offer higher prizes as the 
reward of success, but such success can only be attained 
in most cases after passing through a lottery of chances 
and years of painful struggles. There are not a few who 
would gladly accept, in preference, the offer of certain 
and honourable employment for the present, and steady 
promotion, if deserved, hereafter. 

There are, of course, qualities of the greatest value to 
the Public Service, such as zeal, discretion, and prompt- 
ness in decision, which no examination can directly test, 
although even these are so intimately connected with 
intellectual superiority, that competing examination is 
second only to personal knowledge as a means of ascer- 
taining them. But it must be remembered that at present 
these qualities are not tested at all until the appointment 
has been made. That the head of a department should 
select by personal knowledge, is simply impossible, how- 
ever much he might desire it ; and. the possession of 
such qualifications is of value to the possessor, not in 
obtaining entrance to the Public Service, but in obtaining 
promotion after having entered it. This the Report wisely 
leaves unchanged. Once admitted, the clerk will under- 
stand that efficient discharge of duty, not intellectual 
capacity, will be his only title to rapid advancement ; and 
that, in spite of all his attainments, proved inefficiency will 
still be a sufficient ground of dismissal, or at least of dis- 
qualification for superior rank. 

It would certainly not be right to close the Service 
entirely to men who, having distinguished themselves in 
the open professions, desire to give their labour to the 
public. But the Report provides for the introduction of 
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such men just at the point, and in the way, best suited 
to then- case. It would be absurd to bring them in unless 
the} had already shown proof of their ability. It would 
be absurd, after they had done so, to make them no more 
than clerks even of the superior, grade. It would be 
absurd to propose to test them by examination when they 
had already satisfied the best possible test by their success 
m practical life The Report proposes that staff appoint- 
ments should still be open to them as they are at present • 
and that these appointments should be protected, not by 
a preliminary examination, but by a producible record of 
the reasons for which they were made. This is, in fact 
the only part of the Public Service where patronage can 
safely be allowed to enter; for the situations are too 
important to permit improper appointments to be passed 
over without notice. 1 

J here is one result of the proposed scheme on which 
the Report says nothing, but which is nevertheless of con- 
siderable importance. I have no doubt .that the increased 
efficiency of the public service would soon cause a con- 
siderable decrease in its expensiveness. The gain would 
not consist merely in the better discharge of the duties 
lequired but in i the possibility of discharging them with a 
smaller staff. I should think that the experience of all 
public offices would confirm what all private establish- 
ments go to prove, that there is nothing which costs 
more than inefficient servants. The first introduction of 
the pioposed plan would not, of course, immediately pro- 
duce any change in this respect. But all offices are 
subject to slight perpetual modifications, by which their 
s-afi is re-arranged, consolidated, contracted, or increased. 
And m the course of these changes, as men of superior 
capacity were admitted, the possibility of much economy 
would be apparent which at present can neither be per- 
ceived nor anticipated. Before the end of twenty years I 
should confidently expect that the saving, not merely in 
the value of the work done, but in the cash drawn from 
the public purse, would much more than counterbalance 
the expense of the “ Board of Examiners.” 

Much, of course, must depend in a plan of this kind 
upon the mode m which it is worked. But I see no 
c lfficulties m it not capable of being soon overcome, and 
it the execution be undertaken with the same honest 
determination as is shown in the conception, it is certain 
or success. 

c 2 
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The Rev. CANON MOSELEY, 

One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

Council Office, March 9, 1354. 

You will find but little difference of opinion, I appre- 
hend, as to the expediency of filling- up appointments in 
the Civil Service otherwise than they are at present filled up. 

Among the highest qualifications to be sought in the 
candidates for such appointments are undoubtedly those 
of which the successful pursuit of knowledge in early life 
affords the evidence. The claims of persons seeking to 
be employed in the Civil Service may, I think, therefore 
with great advantage be referred, as a general rule, to an 
educational standard, and the majority of the appointments 
filled up, from amoung young men, by examination. 

In expressing, however, my entire adhesion to the prin- 
ciple which lies at the foundation of the scheme proposed 
by yourself and Sir Stafford Northcote, I cannot but object 
to some of its details. 

My objections may arise from a misapprehension of your 
meaning, or they may, in themselves, be unfounded ; but 
if they are not, it is a satisfaction to me to know that, 
without affecting its principles, they may be removed. 

1st. I do not think appointments to the Civil Service 
should be made exclusively from among young men ; or 
all appointments to the higher grades, made from among 
men who have risen from the lower. 

2dly. I do not think the scheme of examination pro- 
posed, sufficiently comprehensive. 

It is not fair to distribute all the prizes of life among 
men too early. It is the conspicuous defect of the univer- 
sity system that it does this. The prizes are won at the 
beginning of the race. If two men who competed at the 
age of twenty-one were examined again at five-and-thirty, 
the winner in the former contest would often be the loser 
in the latter. The second examination would, however, I 
apprehend, be that which bore testimony to the higher 
qualities. 

Some men’s minds admit of being stimulated into so 
early a maturity that at twenty-five they have reached 
their full stature. Other men’s minds grow on until they 
are sixty or seventy. 
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But yet, more important than this native difference of 
mmds m respect to their growth, is the influence upon 
them of the different circumstances in which they are 
placed, of which difference there can be no more remark- 
able example than is offered by the case of two men of 
whom one should succeed at such an examination as you 
propose and enter, directly from college, on the routine 
of a Public Office, with honours which render any further 
evidence of his ability to promote the Public Service un- 
necessary ; and the other of whom— with the conscious- 
ness of powers yet remaining to be matured, and a prize 
yet. to be won— should engage in the wide competition of 

“7 v" °" 8 ex P eneucc °f its discouragements 

and its difficulties. Place these men-I repeat Tt side 

by side ten or fifteen years after their first trial, and it 
would, not unfrequently, be evident, that if they could 
change places, the interests of the public service would 
thereby be promoted. 

I would suggest, then, that 'an opening should be left 
111 the system of promotion you have proposed, for the 
admission, in its higher stages, of men whose experience 
is not limited to official life.* Born at school, nurtured at 
co ege and matured within the four walls of an office, it 
" ll '> otherwise, know nothing of the world outside. 

n this respect it will have all the recognized defects of 
a bureaucracy. It wants a freer air and a wider breathing 
space than you have allowed it. & 

seW y Tr n /u fg -' Vin ^ !t thiS) ° f course > su ggest them- 
senes. J he following is one. 

The different offices being classed in the order of pro- 
motion, the lower might be filled by young men as you 
P opose ; but the course of their promotion through the 
higher classes might be liable to be interrupted by the 
admission of men not hitherto employed as Public Ser- 
vants, such admissions not being made, as the first were 
upon examination but on the evidence of fitness for the- 
''c Semee afforded by services actually rendered to 
the public. Such 1 ublic Services might be made the 
subject of a special report by the examiners, and as the 



(pa’J"\ P ^^ Ie „ I Tr tendcd f T iS fllll y admitted in the Report 
paper i Mr. Te^ 7^5)! P"***”* 
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information on which the report was founded would.be, 

in some degree, before the public, the report might 
perhaps with advantage be published, whenevc 
favourable to the applicants. 1 he recommendation of he 
examiners would be based on a consideration whel ei 
or not, an interruption of the ordinary course o | 
tion, in favour of the candidate, was justified by tl e 
public services he had rendered and the administrative 
capacity of which they afforded the evidence. 

This competition, admitted from without, would ensu 
'within the Civil Service that condition of progress with 
the general progress of knowledge and public opinion 
Which is necessary to the successful adm, lustration of 

public affairs. It would not deprive the public of those 
services (in the aggregate very great m their amount) 
-which are rendered gratuitously by men who seek 
their reward public employment-services which your 
plan woiild, without some such provision, I fear annihilate, 
and it would satisfy the claims of such men— claims 
which have always been considered just, and which cannot 
without a sense of public wrong, be passed ovei . 

I come now to the subjects of examination. At page 
1 1 of your Report you express an opinion that the exami- 
nation' should be “ a competing literary examination, but 
(p 12) that “ in regard to subordinate grades, • rt should 
be “ adapted to the object of securing the scientific and 
“ other attainments which are important to the efficiency 

■“ of great public establishments.” 

And in accordance with this opinion, as to the relative 
importance to the Public Service of literary and scientific 
attainments. Mr. Jowett has proposed a scheme of exami- 
nation in four schools, of which one only is a school ot 

science. • • -1 

You very justly lay down in your Report as a principle, 
that the proposed examination should not prescribe to, bu 
accept the existing education of the country. But any 



* The passage in the Report is_“In the case, for example, of the 
“ subordinate grades from which collectors, surveyors, > 

“ junior commissioners, and other superior officers of the revenue 
“ departments are usually selected the nature of the exiumna 
“ should be adapted to the object of securing the scientific and otlici 
« attainments which are so important to the efficiency of these great 
“ national establishments.” 
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one who looks around him will, I think, see that the public 
mind is now educating itself rather according to a scientific 
than a literary type, and that the great element in the 
social progress which is going on around us is not litera- 
ture but science. To place all that goes by the name 
of science in one (so-called) school out of four, and to 
rank it, in comparison with the other subjects which enter 
into the proposed examination of candidates for the Public 
Service, in the proportion of one to three, is not therefore, 
to accept the present of human knowledge, or to look to 
the future, but to hark back into the past. 

There is an objection to your plan, which it is 
very desirable to obviate, and which gives to this con- 
sideration a great importance. It is, that the promoters 
of the plan, the more earnest, the more able, and the more 
conscientious they may be, and the more deserving on 
these accounts of the public confidence, will be the more 
likely to give it, from the first, that particular direction 
which they conscientiously believe to be most for the 
interests of the Public Service; a direction which cannot 
fail to be influenced by their own education, to partake 
of their own views, and to be, in short, that of their 
minds. Thus one type of education will come to be 
represented in the administration of public affairs ; the 
idiosyncrasy of one class of minds will pass upon it, and 
(to use an engineering phrase) it will, eventually, be 
shunted upon the rail of one class of thinkers. 

To test the truth of these considerations, I have called 
to mind the names of six men in Loudon, who by their 
labours for the advancement of science have, it appears 
to me, exercised a greater influence on the popular 
scientific mind, and through it on the material welfare of 
the country, than any other six Englishmen now' living 
whom I can remember. Each of these men has devoted 
himself specially from early life to the pursuit of one 
department of knowledge, and yet, through the means of 
that one study, his mind (educated by that one phase of 
it) has received a large and liberal development as to 
other forms of knowledge. Each has, moreover, had a 
wide experience of the world, and appears to possess, in a 
remarkable degree, that knowledge of it which is by no 
means the least important qualification of a public servant. 

Yet, looking at the antecedents of these men, (now' men 
of a European reputation,) it is obvious that, by an ex- 
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amination within the limitations proposed by Mr. Jowett, 
they would all have been excluded from the Public 
Service. 

It is no answer to this, that such men might, under the 
new regulations, hold staff appointments. 1 hey do not 
hold them now; and they would be less likely to hold 
them under a system which, for every vacant staff appoint- 
ment, would provide a candidate, qualified in other 
respects, and who had many years of official experience. 
Nor can it be considered just to this class of men to 
refuse to them in early life a competition for public 
employment, to which men pursuing other studies — not 
better adapted to fit them for the Public Service- — are 
admitted. 

Calling to mind, in like manner, six men employed in 
different public departments, who, by the improvements 
they have introduced in those departments, have rendered 
to the public services which are universally recognized 
and acknowledged, — services which we owe not less to 
the largeness and liberality of their views, to the enter- 
prise and energy of their characters, to their practical 
knowledge of life, and to the sagacity- which is the fruit 
of that knowledge, than to their scientific or literary 
attainments, —I find that those six men also, could never, 
on the proposed plan, (restricted as it appears in your 
report,) have hoped to enter the Civil Service of the State. 

I have said nothing here concerning the great and in- 
fluential body of engineers, — a class of men who seem 
to be taking the world into their own hands. Your 
examination offers no opening whatever to them, notwith- 
standing that there are departments of the Civil Service 
which are dependent on a practical knowledge of their 
profession, and for which in other countries a special 
education is provided. 

The remedy I would propose (in addition to the 
admission of others to the higher grades of the Service, 
than those who have risen from the lowest), is a consider- 
able extension of the subjects of examination out of which 
the candidate is to make his option. 

To the four schools enumerated by Mr. Jowett there 
might be added the following : 

5th. The experimental sciences. 

6th. The mechanical sciences. 

7th. The sciences of observation. 
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Under these three additional heads would range them- 
selves a variety of subjects, having a direct relation to 
the manufacturing and the commercial interests of the 
country ; and therefore, of necessity , connecting them- 
selves with the Civil Service of the State. 

Such additional heads of examination are not rendered 
unnecessary by the fact that they are branches of mathe- 
matical and natural science, which two great and widely 
dissimilar subjects are included in one of Mr. Jowett’s 
schools. Whatever may be the object of the division into 
schools, it could not, with reference to that object, have 
been more anomalous, to include all the subjects in the 
first, third, and fourth schools, under the head of litera- 
ture, and make of them a single school, than it is to 
include all the natural and all the mathematical sciences 
in one school. 

It would probably be found unnecessary to examine 
students from the universities a second time in classics or 
mathematics. If they had not taken university honours, 
they might be assumed in respect to those subjects, to have 
failed. 

This would render the labours of the classical and 
mathematical examiners comparatively light. Nor would 
the labours of the others be, I apprehend, so great as to 
occupy all their time; a condition the more likely to 
secure, in the office of examiner, the services of eminent 
men. The addition of three examiners to the list does not 
therefore probably involve such an additional expense, as 
(considering the object in view) is to be viewed in t.he 
light of a serious obstacle ; whilst, by increasing the num- 
ber of schools, out of which the candidate may select two 
to be examined in, the surface over which the selection is 
to be made would be greatly increased, and the forms of 
knowledge and qualities of mind brought into the Public 
Service would be greatly varied. 

Operating with the improvements which are in progress 
in the Universities, and in our elementary schools, the pro- 
posed measure could not, I think, fail greatly to stimulate 
the general education of the country ; and, if cautiously 
administered, permanently to improve and advance it. A 
competition of public elementary schools, and of private 
commercial schools, would be created, greatly to the advan- 
tage of both, by the local examinations. A public opinion 
favourable to the elementary school would spring up, in 
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the humbler classes of society, from this public recognition 
and sanction of it, as the means of qualifying men for 
responsible stations in life ; and with this sense of its use- 
fulness, there would not fail to come the desire, on the 
part of parents, that their children should profit longer by 
the school than they now do, and the disposition to make 
some sacrifices for that end. I can indeed speak in this 
matter from experience. I remember well how great an 
impulse was given to elementary education in the dock- 
yard towns, when the Admiralty announced its intention 
(unfortunately not persevered in) to enter apprentices in 
Her Majesty’s dockyards, strictly according to the results 
of the dockyard school-masters examination. The town 
schools were forthwith attended by more than their usual 
number of scholars, and with more than the usual punc- 
tuality; an influence which extended even to those whose 
scholars could not profit directly by the examination. A 
public opinion favourable to education was obviously 
created by it, generally, among the surrounding poor. 

One other observation, and 1 will bring this letter to a 
close. 

It is, I think, of the first importance that no greater 
number of candidates should be passed at the annual 
examinations than the annual average vacancies will take 
U P- 

I know of no greater calamity which can be visited 
upon a young man, nor any other greater injustice which 
can be done to him, than to make hi m,for a long series of 
pears, an expectant of public employment ; except it be 
afterwards to disappoint him. 

If your scheme should, as I trust it will, take effect, 
it will, (by a cautious administration in this respect,) be 
the means, I believe, of diverting from a hopeless can- 
didature for public employment many a man who now 
wastes his life upon it, and dates from it his ruin, of 
making him a useful member of society, and of securing to 
him in a less ambitious career, more independence and a 
better remuneration than he can hope for in the Public 
Service. 

I have no doubt that the examinations may be so con- 
ducted as to be strictly impartial, and to create in the 
public mind a confidence that they are so. 
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The Very Rev. The DEAN 01 CARLISLE. 

March 12, 1854. 

I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 2d, in which 
you are kind enough to request my opinion on the scheme 
contained in your Report. As I have, no practical acquain- 
tance with the working of the system pursued in the 
Public Offices, any remarks I might make on the proposed 
changes with reference to their bearing on the efficiency 
of the Civil Service are not likely to be of use. But the 
subject is certainly one of great importance in another 
aspect, with reference to which I may fairly consider 
myself qualified to offer an opinion ; I mean in its bearing- 
on the improvement of education in the country. _ 

During the period of my being engaged practically in 
the education of the upper classes, first as Tutor of Baliol 
College, and afterwards as Head Master of Rugby, one of 
the greatest difficulties which I found was this, that the 
number of young persons who had a taste for classics, or 
the requisite powers for enabling them to prosecute classi- 
cal studies with a real prospect of attaining to eminence 
as scholars, was very limited, while all the immediate 
and obvious rewards of much value, in the shape of 
scholarships and fellowships, were at Oxford entirely, 
and at Cambridge in a very great degree, confined 
to those who were successful in the study of the clas- 
sics. It was therefore very difficult to find adequate 
inducements for the great mass of our pupils, who 
felt that they had no chance of advancing their inte- 
rests by their classical attainments, and who were apt 
quietly to acquiesce in a conviction, that in the sort of 
pursuits to which their lives were to be given, advance- 
ment dept nded very greatly on interest,' and very little 
indeed on the intellectual exertions they might make at 
school or college. The substantial lewaids held out to 
mathematical eminence at Cambridge, operated of course 
to a certain extent on boys at school ; but both at Rugby 
and at Oxford, it is certain that there were many, eminent 
neither in classics nor mathematics, y r et possessed of good 
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abilities, who might have been stimulated to great exer- 
tions, in: the study, for example, of modern languages, of 
history, or of physical science, had they known, that 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty-five they would 
have an opportunity of securing for themselves employ- 
ment and independence, by passing a creditable examina- 
tion in subjects congenial to their tastes. 

I am decidedly of opinion that it would not do to 
make the basis of education for boys embrace too wide 
a range of subjects ; and I believe an acquaintance with 
the classics as good a basis of intellectual training for the 
higher orders as can be found. But this in no way 
militates against opening a wider sphere in which the 
elder boys might follow their natural tastes even at 
school ; while, at the university, the great changes which 
have been recently introduced have, as I think, been most 
wise, in as far as they have provided some encouragement 
for a wider range of study than the old system allowed. 
It was strongly pointed out in the evidence laid before 
the Oxford University Commission, of which I was a 
member, that what is wanted to give the studies recently 
introduced in the universities a fair chance is, that there 
shall be direct encouragement to boys and young men to 
look to their success in such studies as a means of obtain- 
ing independence. In our University Report we recom- 
mended that this should be done by bestowing fellowships 
for other than classical and mathematical eminence. And 
in a similar point of view, I consider the plan which 
your Report proposes, holding out as it does substantial 
encouragement to ability and industry in all the most 
important branches of study, as likely, if adopted, to 
have a most salutary effect on the education of the upper 
classes. 

The principal objection which I have heard urged 
against such a system of promotion by merit as your 
Report advises, is, that appointments now conferred on 
young men of aristocratic connexion will fall into the 
hands of person's in a much lower grade in society ; and 
that the tone of honourable feeling, and the like, which at 
present exists amongst those holding such appointments, 
will be endangered. To this argument I attach no im- 
portance whatever. I feel certain, from my experience 
of open fellowships and scholarships at the university, 
that the highest classes in the country are quite capable 
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of maintaining their own in any open competition in which 
they may have to contend ; and I cannot think that any 
real favour is done to young men of these classes by 
putting them out of the reach of such stimulants to 
exertion and good conduct as might exercise a most 
beneficial influence on their whole character. 

I should wish also to make one or two remarks on the 
connexion of the contemplated changes with education 
in another aspect. 

It is proposed to throw the lower as well as the higher 
offices in the Civil Service open to competition. Into the 
exact details, as to how the change you propose is to be 
effected, either with reference to the higher or the lower 
offices, I should hardly like to enter ; but, if proper 
arrangements for such a competition as you propose can 
be made, I am certain that a great and beneficial influence 
may be exercised over the education of the lower and 
middle, as well as the higher classes ; and I have had 
some practical acquaintance during the last few years 
with the education of the lower and middle classes. 

Every one who knows what has been going on in the 
country must have been struck with the extraordinary 
change produced in a short time by the introduction of 
the pupil-teacher system in schools for the poor. I do 
not now allude to the assistance which pupil teachers have 
given in teaching schools, but to the fact of a large class 
of intelligent persons having been, as it were, called into 
existence" by the system. Now-, this change has been 
effected by means of strict examinations and promotion 
by merit under the Committee of Council for Education. 
There can be little doubt that similar results would follow 
a well-considered scheme for promotion in other depart- 
ments of the Civil Service, besides that under the superin- 
tendence of the Education Committee. Now, I conceive it 
to be a most important element in the present case, that 
by such a system as is proposed, a stimulus to intellectual 
exertion might be held out to the middle class, similar to 
that which has already, in the case of pupil teachers, acted 
with such effect on the lower orders. 

The education of the middle class seems to me at present 
in avery unsatisfactory state, and young men ofthis class are 
at present scarcely at all operated on by such inducements 
to intellectual competition and exertion as have been 
brought to bear of late with so great force on the higher 
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classes by opening scholarships and fellowships, and on 
the lower by the system of pupil teachers. I look, there- 
fore for a very salutary effect on the education or the 
middle classes, 'if such a scheme as has been proposed can 
be carried out ; especially if, in any arrangements adopted, 
middle-class schools were encouraged to put themselves 
under such rules as the Government examiners appointed 
under the proposed scheme might suggest, and if these 
examiners thus obtained some control over such schools. 
Incidentally this advantage also might result, that persons 
in the middle class, in the hope of obtaining Government 
situations, might remain a much longer time at school 
than they do at present. 

With regard to schools for the lower orders, the scheme 
proposed seems here also likely to be productive of much 
o’oocL Of course, such schools will share in the geneial 
good effects of the system, having an additional stimulus 
to exertion held out to them in so far as many promising 
pupils of these schools may be expected to obtain Govern- 
ment employment by their merits. But more particulaily 
I should wish to point out, that I conceive the scheme may 
be of great use in obviating a difficulty much felt with 
regard to pupil teachers and certificated schoolmasters. ^ 

°One of the greatest difficulties connected with the 
creation by the Privy Council system of so laige a body 
of intelligent pupil teachers and scboolmastei s is this, 
that such°pers.ons ought to have before them the safe 
outlet of some other honourable profession in which to 
employ their energies, in case they do not wish ultimately 
to devote their lives to the work of a schoolmaster. 
Otherwise, it may be found, that we are training up a 
large and important class of discontented and dangerous 
men, to whom we have given an education far superior to 
that of the generality of their equals, and whom we have 
encouraged to cut themselves off from the prospect of 
wealth and eminence through the ordinary avenues of 
trade. With this view I should be strongly disposed, if 
possible, to extend the limits of age for competition for 
the lower Government offices, suggested at page 1 7 of the 
Report. If it were possible, it would be most desirable, 
that not pupil teachers only, but such certificated masters 
as found on trial that their school work was not congenial 
to their tastes, should have as many openings as possible 
to independence and distinction offered them, and amongst 
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others, such openings as are offered by the ordinary Civil 
Service of the Government. 

In conclusion, I would remark, that some persons 
are apprehensive lest the system of testing every one’s 
merits bv examination, as it has hitherto been too much 
overlooked in this country, may be likely now to be made 
too much of; and many point ominously to China as the 
best examined country in the world. I quite agree, that 
a system of deciding merits by examination may be 
carried too far, but I do not think there is much danger 
of our falling into this fault as yet. To continue examin- 
ations as a test of merit, after men have entered fully on 
the practical business of life, and have had far better 
opportunities of showing their powers in a practical way 
than any which can be afforded by examinations, would 
be absurd. But no such objection seems to me to lie 
against the preliminary step of ascertaining a man’s fitness, 
when he first enters on his profession, by what, as far as I 
can see, is the only fair test of which the nature of the 
case admits. 

These remarks are hardly worthy of your attention, 
but they refer to points on which I feel strongly and have 
thought a good deal. 



The Rev. E. H. GIFFORD, 

Head Master of King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 

March 13, 1S54. 

After considering the system proposed in the Report 
on the Organisation of the Civil Service, I beg leave to 
offer the following observations on its probable effects 
upon such a school as this. 

Our foundation includes three distinct departments 
adapted to the wants of three grades of the community, 
and it will be convenient to consider the effect on each of 
these separately. 

(A.) The classical department contains 250 boys, 
between the ages of eight and nineteen years, sons of 
independent and professional gentlemen, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and tradesmen mostly of the higher class. Of 
these a small proportion proceed to the universities ; the 
majority leave school at sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
to enter upon professional or commercial pursuits. 
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The proposed examination for the superior class of 
appointments would affect this department of the school 
in two ways, — 

(1.) Indirectly through the universities; for it is 
reasonable to expect that many, who do not now seek a 
university education, would do so when it would open a 
ready access to superior appointments in the Civil Service : 

(2.) Directly, in consequence of the examination being 
open to all wherever educated. 

Candidates from the classical department would be 
likely to prepare themselves for examination in the first 
and secoud, or in the first and fourth, of the schools 
suggested in Mr. Jowett’s letter. 

It is obvious that youths coining direct, from school at 
the age of nineteen could not compete successfully with 
first-rate men from the universities three or four years 
older ; but the annual supply of first-rate men from the 
universities would fall very far short of 250, the assumed 
annual average of appointments ; and thus clever and 
well-trained youths of nineteen would have a reasonable 
chance of obtaining some appointments of the superior 
class. 

I believe therefore that the proposed system would 
exercise a beneficial influence upon our classical school 
by lengthening in many cases the period of education, 
and giving increased stimulus to exertion, while no 
material change or extension of the course of instruction 
would be required. 

(B.) The Euglish or commercial department contains 
215 boys, sons of manufacturers, tradesmen, and superior 
artisans. The course of instruction includes, among other 
things, Latin, modem languages, history, mathematics, book- 
keeping, surveying, and the elements of natural science. 
In many of these subjects it is difficult to attain a high 
standard of proficiency, simply because the boys leave 
school at very early ages, generally under fourteen ; the 
prospect of immediate remuneration from commercial 
employment is not counteracted by the offer of direct 
pecuniary advantages, as in the classical school by ex- 
hibitions to the universities, nor by any honourable 
distinctions to be gained after leaving the school: and 
parents are thus too often tempted to regard the acquisi- 
tion of a mechanical facility in reading', writing, and the 
ordinary operations of arithmetic as the chief' purpose and 
sufficient result of education. 
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I have long been seeking for means to overcome this 
difficulty ; it would be in great measure removed by an 
open competition for appointments in the Civil Service. 
There must be a very large proportion of such appoint- 
ments intermediate between the highest and lowest, for 
which accuracy and facility in English composition, and a 
knowledge of certain branches of science, or of one or 
more modern languages, would be very important qualifi- 
cations. An examination embracing such subjects would 
at once set up a higher and more definite standard for the 
education of the middle classes, while the advantages held 
out to successful competitors would afford the same kind 
of stimulus to exertion as that which is supplied among 
the upper classes by competition for the honours and 
emoluments awarded at the universities. 

(C.) The third department includes (besides girls’ 
schools) four elementary schools, containing together 500 
hoys. The same difficulty that exists in the commercial 
department is found here in an aggravated form; the 
boys leave school at a still earlier age, and even a suf- 
ficient number of monitors can scarcely be retained by 
moderate payments. The proposed local examination, with 
its substantial rewards, would retain many bo3 7 s much 
longer under instruction, and thereby greatly tend to 
improve these schools. 

On the whole then, I confidently believe that the 
proposed plan, if fully carried out, would give a powerful 
impulse to the education of all classes, and that in a 
manner least of all open to objection, viz., by rewarding 
the results without interfering with the methods of educa- 
tion. Not the least important effect of such examinations, 
conducted, as of course they would be, with strict 
impartiality, would be their moral influence. I believe 
that those who are familiar with university examinations 
never lose the impression produced by their well-known 
fairness and justice. By the wide extension of a similar 
feeling the proposed examinations would have a salutary 
effect on public morality, and would give especially to 
the lower classes a more direct interest and more intel- 
ligent confidence in the institutions of the country. 



D 
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The Rev. Dr. JEUNE, 

Master of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

March 14, 1854. 

I have to thank you for a copy of your important 
Report on the Organization of the Civil Service. 

Public opinion may be startled at the first by the 
momentous changes which you propose, and the instincts 
of political partizans may strive to thwart your generous 
views, but I cannot but think that they will before long 
be carried substantially into effect. 

The beneficial consequences of such a system as you 
propose will be felt much beyond our Public Offices. 

We have learnt here, from the great results which have 
followed from what is at best but a scanty opening Of 
collegiate emoluments, that; a vast power over the higher 
education of the country lies dormant in our hands. 
Parliament is, I believe, about to enable us to apply it 
vigorously. The experience of the universities has fur- 
ther influenced the legislature to such an extent that the 
magnificent Civil Service in the East Indies will soon be 

O . . 

thrown open to competition. 

If the universities and the Indian empire are to absorb 
the ablest voung men in the country, it will become 
matter of necessity to protect the Civil Service, which is 
even now, as you state, but scantily provided with superior 
officers ; nor will political interests long stand in the 
way . 

Ministries, now that the country has ceased to be 
governed for the benefit of particular classes, will find 
their surest support in good administration, and the satis- 
faction of the public ; not in patronage and the purchase 
of individuals. 

Supposing your project carried out, you will, in point 
of fact, have established an Imperial University, which 
will mould every college and school in the land. 

What really gives unity to the colleges and halls 
locally aggregated in Oxford, — what really constitutes the 
university, — is the system of examinations and honours. 
It is this, too, which has made the grammar and public 
schools what they' are. A great Board of Examiners in 
London, known to be able and impartial, and virtually 
dispensing emoluments and distinctions, will affect the 
studies, not only of the candidates whom it selects, and 
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those whom it passes over (who will he far more numer- 
ous), hut of all their fellows who are trained in the same 

^Indeed, as you must necessarily confer honours, and 
report on special merits, and as you _ will doubtless find 
many besides those wanted for the Civil Service to be fit 
for that Service, and cannot suffer them to be confounded 
(as they must be if passed over without notice), among 
those who are rejected, it will become a valuable thing 
to pass the examinations successfully as regards almost 
every career in life. We know that degrees in the univer- 
sities were originally nothing but licences to teach, which, 
as soon as they were found to confer credit on those who 
obtained them, became sought for by persons who had no 
intention whatever of becoming teachers. 

The effect will not he limited to the higher schools. 
From the nature of the employments to be bestowed, 
the national schools must supply many candidates, and 
thus you will contribute to the improvement of every 
village in the country. 

As to details, I have little to offer. I think that a 
permanent Board of Examiners is indeed indispensable ; 
but that the examination should be conducted in part 
by temporary examiners also. There should be an ele- 
ment to insure freshness and zeal, as well as one to 
insure experience and permanency’ of system. 

While I would secure for the superior candidates under 
this state of things a tolerable certainty of public em- 
ployment, if in other respects they were qualified, I would 
also leave it to the head of each department to fix on the 
individuals to succeed in each particular instance. He 
would discharge this duty under responsibility to a jealous 
public opinion enlightened by the report of the examiners. 
Nor would I absolutely restrict' his choice to examined 
candidates. Nothing but extraordinary meiit would 
justify a deviation from the regular course, but extra- 
ordinary merit would fully justify it. 



11. M. BROMLEY, Esq., C.B., 
Accountant-General of the Navy. 

Admiralty, March 15, 1854. 
The importance of the Civil Service of the country 
having been recognized in Her Majesty s Speech hom the 

D 2 
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Throne, it behoves all who have the interest of that Service 
at heart, and who are practically acquainted with the 
manner in which the business of public departments is 
conducted, to assist the minister, of whatever party he 
may be, who embraces the opportunity of remedying the 
defects of the Civil Service. 

My humble apology for the following remarks is, that 
I have been bred in the Civil Service, having passed 
through the various gradations of a clerk’s career, and 
risen, without interest or in any way seeking it, to the 
highest appointment in the department in which I com- 
menced that career. Moreover, I have been repeatedly 
employed on special commissions within the last nine 
years by the successive governments of Lord John 
Russell, Lord Derby, and Lord Aberdeen, in inquiring 
into the practice of public departments. 

The interest of the Public Service has been paramount 
with me ; I must, therefore, beg your forgiveness should 
I appear to express myself too openly. 

The existing defect of the Civil Service is, in my 
opinion, its want of that high moral tone which is so 
essential in conducting the common affairs of life. 

To remedy that defect, the following are the most 
important points for consideration : — 

1st. That a better educated class of men should be 
introduced into the Service. 

2d. That heads of departments should encourage a 
gentlemanly independent feeling throughout the Ser- 
vice, and promote by merit. And, 

3d. That the heads of departments should make the 
knowledge of character their particular study in 
selecting their instruments. 

With respect to the first, 1 believe the Service as a 
body to be fairly educated for the common run of men ; 
certainly better than the body of merchants, — better than 
the Naval Service, — equal to some of the open professions, 
but perhaps inferior to the army. Nevertheless, the Civil 
Service is wanting in brilliant talent ; it is now too much 
on a level throughout. 

There are many men in the revenue departments, and 
in the lower class of offices, who are far more valuable 
public servants than many men in the highest class of 
offices ; yet they have no power of distinguishing them- 
selves, there being no prizes to contend for, nor any 
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prospect, owing to the character of their duties, of being- 
brought into notice. 

The Civil Service has much of such talent lying waste 
and going to decay. The public interest suffers, and 
individuals become discontented. 

These unknown men of talent witness daily their 
inferiors advancing before them, who may have been put 
into the Service through interest, and who probably passed 
what is termed an examination, but such as a charity boy 
would smile at. 

If a cleric is rejected, the chances are he will be returned 
to the examiner, (who is usually another clerk in the 
office) having been crammed for a few weeks to prepare 
him for another jump at the leaping-bar test, which on 
this occasion is not unlikely to be lowered, the examiner 
not feeling disposed perhaps to run the risk of further 
rebuke or of making an enemy of some person of consider- 
ation. 

In this way the Public Service is injured, and ever will 
be so long as the present system of entry is permitted to 
exist; that is, as long as there are no proper rules by 
which the present system is carried out. 

The most feeble sons in families which have been so 
fortunate as to obtain an appointment, yes, and others 
too, either mentally or physically incapacitated, enter the 
Service. I could quote several instances. The more able 
and ambitious sons seek the open professions. 

There is scarcely a department of the Government in 
which you will not find some unambitious, indolent, and 
incapable men, who have been got into the Service — not 
because they -were indolent or unambitious, but because 
their parents or guardians could get them off their hands; 
without difficulty or expense of education. 

The heads of departments are much troubled with these 
characters, and although they are the exceptions, they 
are numerous, and never ought to have entered the 
Service ; nor would they have done so had there been a 
competing, instead of a fixed, test on entry; or if the 
fixed test were a real test- — the examinations bona fide 
ones. 

The heads of departments being now more active and 
energetic than formerly, this “fungus” upon the Service 
is being eradicated by slow degrees ; but it may return, 
as it now depends upon an individual to keep it in check. 
Eye, and not heart, service was formerly the rule, and I 
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have known many instances of individuals boldly stating 
they were not put into the Service by their patrons to 
work. It is unfair to cast this anxiety of tutoring upon 
the heads of departments who are already overworked. 

I felt this so much myself that 1 submitted to my late 
Board (of Audit) a plan for the examination of persons 
entering the Audit Office, which was established. Three 
nominations were soon rejected under that system, 
although one of them w T as returned after being crammed 
to the fixed test. Possibly, as an individual, I might 
have had the nerve to have rejected all three, but the 
Committee of Examiners who rejected them could not be 
attacked individually, and therefore acted with greater 
firmness. Many cases also I could instance in which 
senior clerks have got their juniors to draft reports and 
letters, feeling unequal to the task themselves. This is 
again owing to the absence of a competing test upon 
entry into the Public Service, and promotion by seniority 
instead of by merit. 

I am as jealous of the character of the Civil Service as 
any man, nor will I bend to any man in anxiety for its 
welfare. I know that the public are much indebted to 
Civil Servants for the manner in which the public business 
is conducted. 1 know also that they are faithful and 
devoted to their calling, as they are bound to be, but 
that feeling does not blind me to the defects of that Ser- 
vice to which I am so warmly attached. 

The scheme propounded in the Report on the Organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service as laid before Parliament is not 
exactly wdiat I hope to see carried into effect. 

A competing test is, in my opinion, far better than a 
fixed one, but the same difficulty experienced under Lord 
Melbourne’s plan at the Treasury will present itself and 
possibly in an aggravated form, should the appointments 
be thrown open to the United Kingdom. You will have 
youths at seventeen years of age competing with young 
men at twenty-three ; the latter, therefore, must put the 
former in the shade. This might be fair in nomination 
cases, but is unfair in general voluntary competition. The 
disparity is not so great in academical struggles, and I 
doubt the policy of excluding youth from the Public 
Service under twenty years of age, which I believe the 
general competing test as proposed would do. 

The object, I apprehend, is to secure the welfare of the 
Public Service by the admission ofamore highly educated 
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class, securing at the same time men equally desirable in 
point of morality and gentlemanly demeanour with those 
now in the Service ; that the present system of patron 
age should be put an end to, and a general competition 
throughout the country established. 

I have long felt that the concentration of the whole, or 
nearly so, of the patronage of the Public Service, at the 
Treasury, was proving detrimental to the public interest. 
Instead of improving the former system, which existed 
even before the publication of the valuable reports of 
Lane and Mollison in 1783, up to the period of the great 
reductions and consequent alterations attending the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, the patronage which 
then rested with the heads of departments became 
absorbed in the general department at the Treasury. By 
reverting to the former system of nominations and esta- 
blishing a board of examiners, who should be independent 
of Government influence, but responsible for the fitness, 
upon an improved competing test, of the individuals ad- 
mitted into the Service, I have some confidence that a 
more educated class will be secured, and certainly more 
reliable in point of character, than even under the existing 
system, or under open competition. 

The Treasury could still exercise its control over the 
increase of establishments so as to prevent the heads of 
departments improperly increasing their patronage. 

The Service, however, must be made more attractive 
for superior talent, by throwing open the prizes to the 
Service at large. 

The elevation of men to the heads of departments who 
have passed through the ranks of the Service will still 
further help to keep patronage in its true position, and 
merit will be more likely to meet with its reward. 

The improvement in the education of public employes 
will, I firmly believe, introduce a more gentlemanly and 
independent class of men in all the departments of 
Government, and the heads of departments will have 
better opportunities of judging of the character, temper, 
and qualifications of those employed under them for 
staff appointments than they have under the existing 
system. 

Moreover, the distrust the Government has shown in 
the heads of departments, by removing from them all 
patronage, has extended itself throughout the various 
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grades of the Service, until one check after another has 
accumulated, to the detriment of efficiency, and the loss 
of all trace of economy. 

Mr. Jowett, in his letter, has shown the possibility of 
setting up a machinery for conducting the examinations 
upon the principle set forth in the Report ; but in his desire 
to uphold the universities, he has omitted an intermediate 
class, the class most wanted in the Public Service. His 
first class would be purely exceptional, and might with 
advantage be trained in the Public Service for the House 
of Commons. His second class of candidates, which 
should in my opinion be the third, consisting of tide- 
waiters, letter-carriers, &c., I have long thought should 
be excluded altogether from the category of Civil Servants, 
by being placed on day pay instead of being paid by salary. 
The second class should, in my opinion, consist of gentlemen 
who are educated for the common business of life. Should 
the third class be excluded, the number of Civil Servants 
would be reduced to about eight thousand, or one-half. 

The only advantage in canvassing the country at large 
for candidates which has occurred to me is, that sons of 
country gentleman who may be well educated, but who 
have no connexion with members of a government, would 
have opportunities afforded them of embarking in public 
life, and becoming useful members of society. My feeling 
is against an indiscriminate admission upon certificates, 
and I would rely upon heads of departments selecting fit 
and proper persons, who should be submitted to a com- 
peting test prior to entry. 

There is one other point I wish to observe upon, which 
is that of promotion. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that promotion by merit is the very essence of good 
service ; but that merit should be generally admitted before 
it is allowed to interfere with seniority. 

I do not think a board of examiners should be judges 
of that merit ; nor can a black or any other book detect 
it. Confidence must be placed in the heads of depart- 
ments, if the Public Service is to be well conducted ; and 
nothing is more essential than that they should have the 
selection of their instruments upon whom they must mate- 
rially rely ; but in every case of promotion, the heads of 
departments should declare in writing, that, in their firm 
belief, the selection they had made was “ the person 
best qualified for the situation, and whose promotion was 
best for the Public Service.” 
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I have allowed my paper to run to a greater length than 
I intended ; but the importance of the subject must 
plead my apology. 

I beg to append a list of Public Offices, with the number 
of employes in each, which was carefully prepared when 
working up our data for the superannuation question. 



Situations liable to Assessment for Superannuation 
Fund. 









Mes- 


Total. 


No. liable to 


















Clerks 








Class. 


Office. 


sengers 
&c. ( 


Clerks. 


Mes- 

sengers 


by Mr. Farr’s 
Pamphlet, p. 15. 




Treasury - 


63 


29 


1 




92 




Home - - 


25 


9 






34 




Foreign - - 


36 


3 






39 




Colonial - - - 

Privy Council, Board of 


24 


4 






28 


1 • 


Trade, and Railway 
Board - 

Admiralty 


55 

470 


20 

165 


► 1855 


390 


75 

635 




War - 


251 


48 






299 




Ordnance - 


700 


79 






779 




Paymaster General 


85 


12 






97 




Exchequer - - 


6 


5 






11 




Woods, Forests, and Works 


28 


5 






33 


i 


Audit - 


112 


11 






123 




National Debt 


10 


2 


1 




12 




General Register Office - 


50 


8 






58 




State Paper Office - 


3 


3 






6 




Record Office 


29 


2 






31 




Stationery Office 


27 


18 






45 


2 J 


Public Works Loan 


3 


— 


}■ 6330 


7,763 


3 




Customs - - 


2,440 


2,460 






4,900 




Coast Guard 


30 


2,470 






2,500 




Excise - 


2,637 


2,600 






5,237 




Stamps and Taxes - 


407 


200 






607 




Post Office 


694 


— 






694 

27 magistrates. 
21 clerks, & c. 










8185 




3 


Messengers, &c. 


- - 


- - 


- - 


8,153 












16,338 


16,353 



Class 1. 1,856 

o - - - 6,330 

”3 - - - - 8,153 



Class 1. 1,855 

o - - - 6,330 

”3 - - - - 8,153 



Total - - 16,338 



In this Return tlie following officers are not given, viz. Magistrates, Consuls, Metro- 
politan Police, Mint, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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The Rev. G. E. L. COTTON, 

Master of Marlborough College. 

The College, Marlborough, 
March 18, 1834. 

I received last week a copy of the Report on the 
Organisation of the Civil Service, with a request that I 
.would send you any remarks which might occur to me as 
to its bearing on the education of our large schools. 

I cannot imagine any one at allconnected with them, 
entertaining any other feeling except the greatest thank- 
fulness and satisfaction at the Report. The scheme at once 
commends itself ,to common sense and right feeling ; and, 
besides its many social and political advantages, in opening 
a new profession at the time the old ones are overstocked, 
and in abolishing the evils of patronage, it would, I am 
sure, have a direct influence on the universities, and also on 
the schools of England. The latter would probably be 
affected chiefly through the former, for as the proposed 
limits of competition are the ages of 19 and 25 (for the 
higher class of appointments), I should think that the 
majority of candidates from the public schools would first 
go to the university. 

With regard to the scheme itself, 1 am quite satisfied 
with the proposals of Mr. Jowett’s letter, which I am con- 
vinced are perfectly practicable. There are a few points 
connected with them, on which I may be allowed to say 
a few words, though chiefly in the way of confirmation. 

1. I think that persons qf a higher grade than 
Mr. Jowett anticipates, will be ready to accept appoint- 
ments under head B of his letter (p. 29 of the Report). 
If the sons of clergymen, and others in the rank of 
gentlemen, emigrate to Australia and accept situations 
involving hard manual labour, I should think that many 
highly respectable boys, not likely to succeed in what are 
called the learned professions, would be thankful for such 
appointments, of which the importance and estimation 
would be increased by their becoming rewards of merit. 
I should, therefore, be in favour of raising, to some 
extent, the standard suggested by Mr. Jowett. I should 
certainly add English history, Euclid, and one of the 
natural sciences, to the subjects which he mentions. The 
latter is particularly important, as calling out the faculty 
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of observation, which is scarcely done either by a training 
in literature, or iii abstract science. Of course such boys 
as I have mentioned would be exposed to free competition 
with those of a lower grade than themselves, but that I 
should think a very good thing for both parties. 

2. I wish to add my scholastic to Mr. Jowett’s acade- 
mical experience as evidence to the assertion, that in 
“ more than 19 cases out of 20, men of attainments are 
“ also men of character.” In thinking over the present 
condition of this school, and of another still larger and 
more important, with which I was formerly connected, I 
feel sure that if I were required to select the boys who 
were most likely to make useful, practical, and conscien- 
tious Public Servants, I should almost always choose those 
who were also most distinguished for ability and industry. 

I do not mean that this is invariably the case; but if there 
is any real meaning or advantage in education, it must 
refine the taste, elevate the moral standard, and give 
habits of perseverance, self-discipline, and active exertion, 
which, next to real Christian principle, are the best safe- 
guards against a low or vicious course of conduct. And 
the result which we should expect, is abundantly confirmed 
by facts. 

3. As Mr. Jowett’s proposal for making classical litera- 
ture a test of fitness for the Civil Service is not' noticed 
in the Report, I have some fear that it may be disapproved, 
especially as it is not altogether in accordance with the 
tendency of present popular feeling. Lest I should be 
thought to speak merely under the influence of the old 
classical prejudice, I may venture to mention that I do 
not at all advocate a universal and compulsory classical 
education, that I am now trying to organize a more 
general scheme of instruction here for boys who are not 
likely to make much progress in scholarship, and that I 
consider the present outcry against classics to be a 
natural reaction from the unjust and exclusive pro- 
minence hitherto given to that branch of learning. But 
I should think it a great misfortune, if any such public 
discouragement were given to classical studies, as would 
prevent those from pursuing them who are really able to 
profit by them. If the examination for the Civil Service 
were exclusively on subjects more apparently useful, such 
as physical science, modern history, modern languages, 
&c., the effect on our great schools would be disastrous, 
and classics would at last come to be considered an intav 
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duction to the clerical profession alone, or be followed as 
a merely curious branch of learning, like Sanscrit, or the 
stud}' of hieroglyphics. It would of course be quite out 
of place for me to discuss here the peculiar advantages of 
classical study, or the effect of ancient literature on the 
taste and judgment, and of philology and grammar on the 
reasoning powers. Yet I may just observe, that even 
the most determined advocate of a utilitarian education 
must allow the advantage of studying ancient history 
generally, as a picture of a political and social drama of 
which we can see the beginning, the course, and the 
catastrophe ; and of Roman history in particular, as that 
in which the history of all ancient nations ended, and 
from which all modern .history has sprung. The writings 
of Thucydides and Tacitus on the one hand, and of 
Niebuhr, Arnold, Thirlwall, and Grote on the other, are 
no mere magazines of antiquarian information, but con- 
tain political and social lessons applicable to all times. 
Besides this, I should urge, in defence of classical study 
as a preparation for public life, that the Government will 
require to ascertain not only the actual information which 
a candidate may have on some particular subject, but far 
more, his general ability. If a man’s understanding has 
been strengthened by a careful training in the course now 
followed by the most successful students at universities 
and public schools, the acquisition of technical knowledge 
necessary for his peculiar office will be speedily accom- 
plished. Indeed, we generally find that good classical 
scholars are also conversant with general literature, and 
keenly interested in the events which are passing around 
them. Similar arguments will apply in some degree to 
the admission of abstract mathematics (distinct from their 
practical applications) as a test of fitness for public em- 
ployments, which also I should strongly advocate. 

4. I also earnestly hope that too many subjects will 
not be required ; but that Mr. Jowett’s proposal of each 
candidate choosing two schools, and only two, may be 
adopted ; otherwise the preliminary education will be 
frittered away, and habits of accuracy not acquired. It 
might, perhaps, be desirable that the same candidate 
should not be allowed to offer himself for examination 
both in classics and mathematics. If a man who chose 
one of these schools were compelled to select, in addition, 
either the school of law and political economy, or that of 
modern history and modern languages, the one school 
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would serve as a test of mental discipline, the other ot 
general information. 

5. I observe, among the arguments urged against this 
most beneficial and disinterested proposal, the statement, 
that well-educated men, and especially graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge, would think themselves under- 
paid, and would be too conceited for the duties required 
of them. Surely a moderate salary at starting, a prospect 
of increase, comparatively light work, a good social 
position, and the hope of advancement in public life, 
would more than counterbalance the attractions of law 
and medicine, with their expensive and often uninteresting 
special training, and their long years of poverty and 
obscurity. That the difficulty of making a start in life 
increases every year, is painfully apparent to every 
schoolmaster and tutor, who watches with an}' interest 
the career of those among his pupils who do not wish to 
enter Holy Orders, and have no private friends or con- 
nexions to bring them forward. Hundreds of young men, 
in every way qualified and deserving, would gladly accept 
such remuneration as the Government bestows on its Civil 
Servants. As to the assertion that vanity and conceit 
increase with knowledge and industry, one would only 
have expected it to be made by persons either wilfully 
blind to the real effects of a good education, or who have 
had no experience of it themselves. If it be true, it 
furnishes a strong argument against education altogether. 

I feel that I owe an apology for the length of this 
letter, of which but for the omission which I have noticed 
in the Report, I should have thought a great deal super- 
fluous. 

I will only further express my conviction, that the 
adoption of Mr. Jowett’s proposals in their essential 
features would not only give a great impetus to the 
present classical and mathematical studies of our public 
schools, but would also tend to the introduction of more 
general subjects, and would help to place those which 
now occupy a position more or less subordinate, on a 
firm and satisfactory footing. 
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The Reverend Dr. JELF, 

Principal of King’s College, London ; formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. 

March 21, 1854. 

I have already assured you verbally of my cordial 
concurrence in the general outline, as well as the design, 
of your recommendations for securing by competition the 
efficiency of candidates for employment in the Civil Ser- 
vice ; aiid I had the honour, during the same conference, 
to mention to you a scheme, which 1 have long had it 
in contemplation to propose to the Council, for instituting 
a “ Civil Service Department” in this college. I now 
beg leave to lay before you in writing a more detailed 
and accurate statement of my views upon the subject than 
was possible in our short interview. 

I desire to place upon record my conviction, that the 
proposals in the Report are based on large and enlightened 
view’s of public policy, as well as of education. It is not 
for me to consider whether they are likely to be carried 
into effect at present ; but I feel persuaded that a time 
will come when they will be generally recognised as wise, 
and adopted as practicable. And I believe, moreover, 
that no class of persons will have more cause to rejoice 
ultimately in the change than Civil Servants themselves ; 
for they will feel that their calling, hitherto an undefined, 
almost an obscure one, has been raised to the dignity of a 
profession. I cannot give a greater proof of my sincerity 
than by assuring you that, whatever may be the parlia- 
mentary fate of your measure, I shall persevere in laying 
my scheme before the council of this college. Ihe time 
may or may not be come for establishing an official 
examination , but sound public opinion will shortly demand 
an education for the Civil Servants of the Crown com- 
mensurate with the wants of the age. 

It is evident that (apart from political considerations) 
the main obstacle to your success is the presumed difficulty 
of organising a satisfactory and comprehensive system of 
examination. The measure itself will command more or 
less assent, in proportion - as the mode of procedure is 
understood and practically appreciated. On this subject, 
therefore, I venture with sincere diffidence to throw out a 
few suggestions, rather in the way of a tentamen towards 
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what is desired, than as a formal scheme of examination. 
You will receive my attempt kindly, as one of the 
multitudinous appendices which the text of your pro- 
posals is sure to draw forth. 

Since Mr. Jowett’s plan is incorporated in 3 7 our octavo, 
Report, 1 am obliged to say, with all deference, that, full}' 
entitled as it is to the most respectful attention, as the 
result of much ability and experience, it does not com- 
mend itself to my mind, as well adapted to the purposes 
which you have in view. I do not think that it would 
work, when applied to a miscellaneous body of candidates. 
It appears to me that Mr. Jorvett attempts to square 
studies and pursuits which are incommensurable, to 
establish a common standard of value for all the varied- 
qualifications which are required in different offices, to 
ascertain, with respect to each candidate, no matter what 
his destination may be, the exact amount of his merits 
relatively to all and each of the other candidates, who 
may be examined in any two of the schools, and then to 
apportion each man to the office for which, upon the 
ground of this trial, he seems to be especially fitted. My 
meaning will perhaps become clearer, if you will allow 7 me 
to submit a different mode of procedure, such as in the 
main would have occurred to me, if your Report had 
reached me apart from Mr. Jowett’s letter. Incidentally, 
I am obliged to advert to the points in which I do not 
concur with him. 

1. Instead of throwing all the Government Offices into 
hotch-pot, I would consider each of the offices in the first 
instance separately; as a portion, indeed, of one entire 
organisation, and in many respects demanding uniform 
treatment; yet at the same time distinguished by pecu- 
liarities of its ow 7 n, requiring some modifications. 

2. I would assume the probability that every candidate 
would be inclined, or might be induced, to select before- 
hand the office in which he would more particularly desire 
to obtain employment. 

3. At certain fixed periods, notice should be given that 
examinations would be held on behalf of the several 
Government Offices. The notice should state the probable 
number of vacancies in each office, and specify the sub- 
jects of examination assigned respectively. 

4. I think it would be feasible to draw up on one large 
sheet, in parallel columns, a scheme for each office, dis- 
tinguishing the subjects common to all from those which 
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are peculiar to each. I subjoin a specimen roughly 
drawn (Appendix A). 

The mere inspection of this general scheme of offices in 
parallel columns will show that many of the subjects are 
comma n to all ; and, consequently, that many of the 
examiners may be in those subjects common to all. In 
some subjects (French for instance) it may be necessary 
to have two or three examiners of the same kind, in order 
that the examinations in each subject may for all classes 
be simultaneous. The kind and number , of special subjects 
and examiners would soon be ascertained. 

6. I do. not think that a permanent “ board of exami- 
ners” would be advisable, and at all events^ eight examiners 
would not be sufficient. The charge should be contided 
to one commissioner of the rank of a privy councillor, 
with a secretary and clerks. The examiners should have 
fees, liberal, but proportioned to their work ; they should 
be appointed for a year, available for the period of each 
examination, but in the intervals entrusted with no power 
or official character. There are reasons why it might be 
expedient to have a number of examiners for each subject 
with a retaining fee , liable to serve, but called upon to 
act (not in a fixed rotation but) only when the commis- 
sioner may summon anyone at a short notice. At all 
events it is indispensable that no examiner should be 
permitted to examine his own pupil, or out of any work 
written by himself. 

7. A preliminary examination for all, in writing, arith- 
metic, and English, including correct spelling, which is 
sadly neglected at present. 

8. All candidates, for whatever office, to whom the 
same subject is assigned, to be examined at the same 
time, by the same set of examiners, in that particular 
subject. All being then classed in one list in order of 
merit, the. relative merit quoad hoc of each with respect to 
his immediate object, would be easily ascertainable. A 
certain number of marks being assigned to each subject, 
and awarded either in full or in part, according to. the 
candidate’s merit quoad hoc, the commissioner would 
cause the aggregate number, of marks gained in all the 
subjects to be counted up, and would make his final award 
respecting each candidate accordingly. 

9- The general tabular view should be submitted to the 
heads of Government departments, so as to ' bring the 
choice of subjects into harmony with their special require- 
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meets. I think the principle should be to require some- 
thing- over and above what the full exercise of the functions 
specially required would demand. The same department 
would require also different degrees of qualification in its 
employes. I have sketched out the Foreign Office at its 
maximum. 1 have added a column for “ Chinese inter - 
preterships,” because this college has been recently called 
upon, by the Earl of Clarendon to consider the subject 
practically. 

10. It should be added, that the tabular view, if pub- 
lished periodically, would serve to suggest to young men, 
at . a glance, the sort of office for which they seem best, 
suited. 

11. 'fhe preceding -observations relate only to two out 
of the three classes of candidates suggested in 3- our Report. 
The third, or lowest class. I have not taken into considera- 
tion. For these, Mr. Jowett’s suggestion seems very 
satisfactory. 

[N.B. The tabular view would facilitate the trans- 
ference of clerks from one office to another.] 

f hus far with respect to examination, — my plan for 
education corresponds. This college will be able to 
furnish instruction in all the subjects which are specified 
in the tubular view. For the highest and oldest candidates 
there will be lectures delivered, if they choose to attend 
them, whether they are already students in the depart- 
ment of General Literature and Science, or not ; but 
I have abandoned the idea of placing them as “ Civil 
Service students” in statu pupillari. The regular Civil 
Service depaitment “ in statu pupillari” will now consist 
only of those, not of the h ighest order of clerks, between 
the ages of 15 and 20. 

I hope the Council will, on Frida}- next, pass the 
amended plan entire. If they do, I will send you a copy 
as soon as possible. 

Let me conclude by saying, that no one is responsible 
for this letter but myself; but you will be glad to hear 
that the Bishop of London and Mr. Cotton both highly 
approve of the new “ department” in this college. 



E 
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Lieut.-Col. LARCOM, R.E., 

Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Dublin, April 11, 1854. 

I was reluctant to express any opinion on the Civil 
Service plan, till you told me the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wished me to do so, lest it should be deemed 
presumptuous ; and I should now write with even more 
diffidence than I do if there were anything in the prin- 
ciples of that plan applicable exclusively to the Civil 
Service, because my knowledge of it in the great offices 
of the State is very limited. But there is really nothing 
more in the plan than every one admits, viz., that it is 
desirable to obtain the best man for every office, and to 
test his fitness for his duty before he is entrusted with 
it, which is equally applicable to every service and duty 
in life. 

I suppose no one now advocates pure fiomination. 
Examinations are required even in the navy and the 
army. For some branches indeed there have long been 
training colleges, with an examination at entrance, and 
subsequent final examination before enteriug- the ser- 
vice. . The principle, therefore, of qualification, and 
examination as a test of it, is already adopted; the only 
question . is, whether candidates shall be selected for 
examination by previous favour, or whether the examina- 
tion shall be open to all. I think there are not many who 
will deliberately advocate the former, except on the 
ground of its being more easily worked ; nor will the 
advocates of the latter deny some practical difficulty in 
carrying out the plan. 

But to introduce and work the whole plan now, is not 
more difficult than to introduce the present practice of 
examination was twenty or thirty years ago. The greater 
perfection of educational establishments, and their more 
combined and uniform administration, afford facilities for 
examining as well as for imparting knowledge ; while the 
greater diffusion of instruction renders the open examina- 
tion not in reality a more exclusive test than examination 
of nominees would be if fully carried out. I mean, that 
of a given number of nominees there would be nearly as 
many in proportion rejected by fair examination as there 
would be of self-presenting candidates, after some time 
has elapsed and the thing begins to be understood. 

e 2 
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I have seen the carriere ouverte in operation in Ireland 
on the Ordnance Survey. When that work was under- 
taken in 1825, on the recommendation of a Committee of 
the House of Commons, it was at first proposed that all 
the appointments should vest in the Master- General and 
Board ; but on the representation of Colonel Colby, this 
was entirely set aside, by the Duke of Wellington, with 
his usual promptitude, ordering that the appointments 
should be made by the person with whom the responsibility 
for the work rested ; and all appointments and removals 
in that large organisation, thenceforward for twenty years 
till the work was completed, vested wholly in the super- 
intendent. No complaint of partiality or incompetence was 
ever made. Every one was tried, first in the lower grades, 
and afterwards advanced, if continued in the service, on the 
recommendation of the officer under whom he was placed, 
and no other, — all recommendations being supported by 
returns of character and of work performed. In several 
other services in which I have been from time to time 
engaged in Ireland, I have observed the same practice with 
the same results ; and though the duties to which I have 
adverted were more or less temporary and occasional, I see 
no reason why the open system should be less applicable or 
less beneficial in permanent services, provided the power 
of removal is replaced by a real period of probation. I 
think that indispensable, because there are qualities which 
nothing but actual trial can test. This is virtually sup- 
plied in those branches of the military service which have 
preliminary colleges, by those colleges, because they' 
ascertain moral and physical fitness, while they com- 
municate the special or professional instruction. Of the 
military services generally 7 , it is to be observed, that the 
nominations, whether to commissions or to the colleges, 
are vested in military men ; and in those services the 
subsequent career is open to exertion to the fullest extent, 
offering numerous and various channels of advancement 
as the reward of such exertion. In the Civil Service, on 
the contrary, the appointments are for the most part made 
by members of the Government for the time being, either 
on their own volition, or at the instance of Members of 
Parliament; and, except in a few offices, there is but slender 
inducement to further exertion. The examination, being 
fixed for each branch, is of course, from that circumstance, 
a minimum examination. There is seldom any real pro- 
bation, and promotion is generally by gradation, with few 
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openings outwards for advancement. The open system 
would reverse all these conditions. Members of the 
Government would be freed from the burden of patron- 
age, which most of them would be very glad of. The 
examination would be for a maximum of qualification. 
Probation, as the test of special or departmental fitness, 
would be a natural sequence, and therefore easily worked; 
and the habit of exertion and self-dependence, once esta- 
blished, would lead every one to look onwards, and 
advance himself by a continuance of the same exertion. 

I think, with all these desirable objects in view, few 
will be disposed to forego them from the apprehension of 
difficulties in the examination. I know but little of what 
has been proposed on this subject. There may be certain 
judges — a board, on which perhaps the great departments, 
home, foreign, &c. will be represented. They may 
employ examiners. Much of the preliminary examination 
may be by written questions, or a local examination in 
the nearest branch office of the department the candidate 
desires to enter, and only a selection of names, answers, 
and testimonials be forwarded to the central board for 
further examination and scrutiny, from which an approved 
list may be formed. It need not even follow that every 
one on the list shall be employed. Some may provide 
for themselves elsewhere. But it would be a distinction 
to have attained a place on it. The Government need 
not even undertake absolutely to choose from it, but 
there would be such a list to choose from. I cannot but 
think the difficulties on this head are of a nature to be 
overcome by experience, if the principle is conceded and 
the experiment fairly tried. 

It may be worth remarking, that we have already a 
class of officers in Ireland, who are appointed somewhat 
on this principle — the county surveyors, an office much 
esteemed, more for the professional status it gives, than 
for the salary, which is only 300/. a year, with an allow- 
ance for an office and clerk. These officers are paid by 
the counties, but the appointment is vested in the Lord 
Lieutenant, who is required to nominate a fit and proper 
person. Tor this purpose a board of examiners is con- 
stituted, who from time to time hold an examination, open 
to all who present themselves, and return to the Lord 
Lieutenant the names of those found to be duly qualified, 
in a list ranged in order of merit. From such a list the 
original appointments were made in 1833, and from such 
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a list, kept up by successive examinations, vacancies are 
filled as they occur. The Lord Lieutenant may of' course 
select any name from the list, as all are qualified ; but in 
the whole twenty years, the order of seniority, which in 
this case is also the order of merit, has been departed 
from only on two occasions, when there were particular 
reasons for doing so. 

I know, however, that there are people, and very good 
people, who, admitting fully the necessity of examination 
and fitness, yet think nomination first, and examination 
afterwards, are better than the more open system. But I 
think, in addition to the difficulty they apprehend in work- 
ing the open system, they insensibly have in their minds 
nomination by persons interested in the success and well- 
being of the departments to which they nominate, such as 
the Commander-in-Chief to commissions in the army; not 
nomination by the patronage secretary of the Treasury for 
the time being, to departments with most of which he has 
little connexion, at the instance of Members of Parliament, 
■who have still less. I have heal'd it said indeed, that as 
Parliament governs, it is the body which ought to name 
all the officers of the government ; and as it represents all 
classes of the people, it virtually preserves the nomination 
in the people themselves through their representatives. 
But I think this is too fine-drawn a fiction to have much 
weight against the open examination which appeals to the 
people direct. One hears too of democracy and bureau- 
cracy, and chimasras of all sorts : some of them can 
scarcely be serious, and none called for, that I can see, 
by so simple a plan as this really is. It has been said, 
too, that the disturbance of patronage will disturb the 
working of our multiform Constitution ; but really all this 
is, investing the subject with an importance that does not 
belong to it. 

My chief interest in this plan has arisen from the good 
effects I anticipate to result from it in Ireland. Every 
thing here was in former days so soiled with politics and 
religious difference, that people thought it the natural 
state of things. Every appointment or promotion was, 
and is still too often, expected to yield to favour, because 
it used to do so ; and when things are fairly done, they 
are generally attributed to one or other of those causes. 
It will take a long time to remove this. Industry and 
self-reliance begin to be felt. But they are still only 
beginning, and every movement having that tendency 
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operates in a thousand channels. I do not think it is too 
much to say, that the movement was begun by the 
Government ; for every Government 1 have seen for the 
last thirty years has been sincerely anxious to benefit the 
country, and their efforts have been in this direction. 
Begin with Lord Wellesley’s establishment of pe'tty 
sessions; the opening of the grand juries; the great 
institutions for education, from the national schools to the 
Queen’s colleges ; the provision for the poor, and the 
various medical charities administered by boards of 
guardians and governors ; the police acting under the 
magistrates, through their own officers ; and many others 
you will think of. These all inculcate exertion and self- 
reliance — local action with central unity. Opening the 
Public Service is only a step in the same direction, and, 
like the others, taken (as I hope it will be) by the Govern- 
ment. This is the true way, at least I think so, to make 
government popular ; for however obliquely people see 
things at first, and however slowly they read causes in 
effects, and attribute movements to their true origin, they 
generally see them clearly enough at last, and the re-action 
is all the stronger when it comes. This is the way 
government will gradually become strong in Ireland, and 
respected for the good it does. 



The Right Honble. Sir JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B., 

Late Under’ Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department. 

29, Westbourne Terrace, 
April 12, 1854. 

Having had the honour to receive your letter of the 
8th instant, calling on me for a statement of my opinion 
on the plan proposed by Sir Stafford Northcote and by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, for the better organisation of the 
Civil Service of the Crown, I transmit to you the follow- 
ing answer. It is a subject on which, for obvious reasons, 
I should gladly have been silent; but 1 am of course 
bound to obey any demand of Her Majesty’s Government 
for any information which I may have acquired in the 
service of their predecessors in office. 

My means of knowledge on the question on which you 
are pleased to consult me, are as follows: I passed thirty- 
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five years in the Public Service. During the eleven 
earliest of those years, I was at once counsel to the 
Colonial Department and a barrister in extensive practice 
in the Court of Chancery. I then retired from the bar, 
and became at the same time both counsel to the Colonial 
Department, and counsel to the Board of Trade. After 
passing ten years in these joint offices, I quitted the 
Board of Trade, to become, at first, Assistant Under Secre- 
tary, and afterwards, Under Secretary, of State, in the 
Colonial Department. In the close of the year 1847 I 
left the Public Service altogether. Since July 1849 I 
have been Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 

During my long connexion with the Colonial Depart- 
ment, so man)' were the personal changes there, that, I 
think, two only of the members of that office, who 
belonged to it on my arrival among them, remained there 
at the time of my departure. I thus became acquainted 
with a number of clerks on that establishment, very far 
exceeding the number borne on its roll at the present, or 
at any other given time. What I am about to say relates 
to the whole succession, and not exclusively to the body 
of which I took my leave seven years ago. 

Thej r were clearly distinguishable into three classes : 
the first, a very small minority ; the second, being more 
numerous than the fir.st ; and the third, exceeding the 
numbers of the other two united. With an occasional 
exception, they all had the education, the manners, the 
feelings, and the characteristic principles of gentlemen. 
But in respect of their fitness for the duties assigned to 
them, they differed as, in our annual “ Tripos” at Cam- 
bridge, the “ Wranglers” differ from the “ Senior and 
Junior Optimes,” and these last from “ the '»i«xxu:” the 
first class having been so composed that it is difficult to 
speak of them truly without the appearance of exaggera- 
tion ; the members of the second class having been 
meritorious Public Servants ; and the third, or most 
numerous class, having been made up of persons of 
whose official characters nothing but the obligation which 
you have imposed upon me, would induce me to speak 
at all. 

In the narrow circle of the first of these classes were to 
be found, not indeed combined in any one of the members 
of it, but variously distributed among them all, qualities 
of which I can still never think without the highest 
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admiration and respect — : such as large capacity of mind, 
literary powers of rare excellence, sound scholarship, 
indomitable energy, mature experience in public affairs, 
and an absolute self-devotion to the Public Service. It 
comprised some men who must have risen to eminence in 
any field of open competition, and who, if born to more 
ample fortunes, might reasonably have aspired to hold 
the seals of the office in which they were serving as 
subordinates. 

The second of the three classes which I have men- 
tioned, was composed of men who performed diligently, 
faithfully, and judiciously the duties to which they were 
called ; and those duties were, not rarely, such as belonged 
rather to ministers of state, than to the clerks in the office 
of such a minister. 

The members of the third class, that is, the majority of 
the members of the Colonial Department in my time, pos- 
sessed only in a low degree, and some of them in a degree 
almost incredibly low, either the talents or the habits of 
men of business, or the industry, the zeal, or the know- 
ledge required for the effective performance of their 
appropriate functions. In many cases ample and valid 
excuses might be made for these defects ; but of the 
existence of them it is impossible for me to doubt. 

Neither have I any doubt as to the cause of these 
extreme disparities between the persons of whom the 
establishment of the office was composed. The members 
of that which I have designated the “ first class” were, 
nearly all, men who had been sought out and appointed 
on account of their well-ascertained fitness for the Public 
Service. The members of that to which I have given the 
designation of the “ third class” were, without exception, 
men who had been appointed to gratify the political, the 
domestic, or the personal feelings of their patrons ; that 
is, of successive Secretaries of State. The members of 
the so-called “ second class” were chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, indebted to such nepotism for their introduction 
into the department. It will of course be understood 
that this classification is wholly distinct from that which 
prevails there, under the same names, to indicate the 
seniority of the clerks to each other. 

The members of the “ first,” and, in some cases, of the 
“ second class” also, joined us not as schoolboys, but in 
their early manhood, with their intellectual habits formed, 
and with a fund, more or less considerable, of literary or 
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scientific knowledge. The members of what I have 
described as the “ third class,” usually entered the office 
at the age of 18 or 19, coming directly from school, and 
bringing with them no greater store of information, or 
maturity of mind, than, usually belongs to a boy in the 
fifth form at Eton, Westminster, or Rugby. What they 
so brought they never afterwards increased by any private 
study. Finding themselves engaged in the actual business 
of life, they assumed that their preparation for it was 
complete ; and (as far as I could judge), they never after- 
wards made or attempted any mental self-improvement. 

It would he superfluous to point out in detail the 
injurious results of such a composition of one of the 
highest departments of the State. Among the less ob- 
vious consequences of it, were — the necessity it imposed 
on the heads of the office of undertaking, in their own 
persons, an amount of labour to which neither their 
mental or their bodily powers were really adequate — the 
needless and very inconvenient increase of the numbers 
borne on the clerical list — the frequent transfer of many 
of their appropriate duties to ill-educated and ill-paid 
supernumeraries — and the not infrequent occurrence of 
mistakes and oversights so serious as occasionally to 
imperil interests of high national importance. 

. When thus pointing out the mischievous effects of 
nepotism in the Colonial Department, it would be dis- 
ingenuous in me not to avow that I myself sustain some 
personal responsibility on that account. My own son, and 
afterwards my own nephew, were both admitted there as 
clerks at my request; but I must add, in my own defence, 
that I withdrew my son on finding, after a probation of a 
few months, that he was not qualified for such a position. 
My nephew was a graduate of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and a man of learning and ability ; but, becoming 
dissatisfied with his employment- and his prospects, he, 
after no long trial, withdrew himself. 

In reliance on much uniform, concurrent, and credible 
evidence from others, and in reliance of what I myself 
knew and observed at the Board of Trade, I believe that 
the state of the Colonial Department, as I have described, 
it, is no unfair example and illustration of the state of the 
Other great departments of the Government, as thev 
existed during my personal connexion with the Public 
Service. 

I conclude, therefore, that there is in our Public Offices 
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a nepotism which generates many serious abuses in the 
conduct of them. 

I totally dissent from the objections, which I have 
seen in print, to the plan which has been proposed for the 
correction of those abuses, so far as such objections relate 
to the alleged impracticability of it. My experience at 
Cambridge assures me that there would be no real diffi 
culty either in finding fit examiners, or in carrying on 
the examinations, or in securing the implicit confidence 
of the world at large in the impartiality and justice of the 
final awards ; but that, in all these respects, the scheme 
would be found to work with precision and facility. Yet 
there are other objections to it which, to myself at least, 
seem to be unanswerable. 

1st. The prizes to be won are not worthy of the pursuit 
of such young men as I am constantly observing among 
the foremost of the competitors for academical honours. 
A bachelor of arts is seldom much less than twenty-two 
years of age. He would be seldom less than tweffty- 
three, before a successful contest had placed him as the 
junior clerk, and at the bottom of the list, in the office of 
one of the Secretaries of State. During the next twenty- 
seven years his official income would not average more 
than 250/. per annum. He would be in his fiftieth year 
before it rose to 550/., and a sexagenarian by the time he 
came into the annual receipt of 1,000/. Such at least is 
the result of my experience on the actual rates of salary, 
and the actual frequency of promotions. Now, during all 
this slow advance to competency and independence, the 
supposed graduate must have been living in London, and 
maintaining the appearance of a gentleman. Why expect 
to attract, by such inducements as these, any men of 
eminent ability to whom any other path in life is open ? 
For, 

-2d. The money to be earned is the solitary attraction:. 
A clerk in a Public Office may not even dream of fame to 
be acquired in that capacity. He labours in an obscurity 
as profound as it is unavoidable. His official character is 
absorbed in that of his superior. He must devote all his 
talents, and all his learning, to measures, some of which he 
will assuredly disapprove, without having the slightest 
power to prevent them ; and to" some of which he will . 
most essentially contribute, without having any share 
whatever in the credit of them. Fie must listen silently 
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to praises bestowed on others, which his pen has earned for 
them ; and if any accident should makejiim notorious 
enough to become the suspected author of any unpopular 
act, he must silently submit to the reproach, even though 
it be totally unmerited by him. These arc indeed the 
indispensable disadvantages of the position of a clerk in a 
Public Office, and no man of sense and temper will com- 
plain of them. But neither will any man of real mental 
power, to whom the truth is known beforehand, subject 
himself to an arduous examination in order to win a post 
so ill paid, so obscure, and so subordinate. Or should he 
win it, no such man would long retain it. Of the six 
clerks in the Colonial Office in my time, whom I should 
select as the most able of the whole body, three quitted it 
altogether, after a sufficient, though comparatively short, 
experience of it ; two (by an otherwise unexampled good 
fortune) were able, by serving in Canada, to obtain dis- 
tinction, and consequent advancement to a higher rank in 
the Public Service at home; and one has found in his 
literary reputation a more than ample atonement for the 
obscurity of his official life and labours. 

3d. The successful candidate in such an examination 
would not usually be the kind of man wanted. You 
stand in need, not of statesmen in disguise, but of intel- 
ligent, steady, methodical men of business. He whose 
name shall stand at the head of the examination list, will, 
I admit, usually possess these humbler virtues ; because, 
in youth, good scholarship for the most part implies good 
character. But he will also be generally found to be a 
man of more than average self-reliance, self possession, 
promptitude, address, resource, hopefulness, and courage. 
Such, at least, are the characteristics of those who gain 
the highest places in our annual examinations at Cam- 
bridge. Excellent gifts for a combatant in the open fields 
of professional competition, but gifts ill suited, and even 
inconvenient, to one w r ho is to be entombed for life as a 
clerk in a Public Office in Downing Street. Why invite 
an athlete into a theatre, where no combat, and no applause, 
and no reward, awaits him? In all seriousness, I think 
that the man whose name stood half way down the 
examination list of merit would probably make a better 
clerk than he whose name stood first. But, 

4th. It is answered, that eminent merit would be 
rewarded, and that an aspiring spirit would be encouraged 
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by the hope of promotion over official associates and com- 
petitors. I would reply — that by holding out such a 
stimulant in so very narrow a circle of men, all pent up in 
the same contracted building or chamber, you would 
insure bitter jealousies and enduring quarrels, and would 
render impossible all cordial co-operation among them in 
the discharge of .their common duties — that the encourage- 
ment you would minister to a few able and enterprising 
men would be counterbalanced by the discouragement you 
would inflict on many more who had neither ability nor 
enterprise — that it would be impossible to manage, to 
any good purpose, an office, the majority of the members 
of which were depressed, disappointed, and offended— and 
that they would know how to avenge such unpopular 
promotions by a passive resistance which could neither be 
punished, nor prevented, nor subdued. And further, my 
own experience teaches me that a Secretary of State who 
should promote any one of his clerks over the heads of 
his seniors, must arm himself with the fortitude of a 
martyr. The inflictions he would have to undergo from 
the tongues or the pens of the kinsmen and kinswomen, 
of the patrons and the patronesses, of the private and the 
political connexions, of the many he had passed over, 
would leave him no rest day or night. And why is he to 
incur and brave all this animosity? Just in order that he 
may hand over his office to his future successor (some 
political antagonist) in the highest attainable state of 
perfection. 1 have no faith in the frequency of such 
martyrdoms. 

5th. But the basis of the whole scheme — that of govern- 
ing on principles of the strictest purity, even so as to 
exclude all patronage whatever — is it as sound a principle 
as, at first sight, it appears to be ? Is the rule, “ detur 
digniori,” founded on a truth so evident, and on maxims of 
such universal application, that we ought to apply it to 
16,000 Public Offices at once? It is, at least, a perfect 
novelty. It is a rule never hitherto enforced in any com- 
monwealth except that of Utopia. It does not prevail in 
the legal, or medical, or sacerdotal, or naval, or military, or 
mercantile professions. It is unknown to the great commer- 
cial and municipal corporations among us. In every age, 
and land, and calling, a large share of success has hitherto 
always been awarded to the possessors of interest, of 
connexion, of favour, and of what we call good luck. 
Can it, be that all the world is and has always been wrong 
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about a matter so level, as it might seem, to the capacity 
of the least wise, as well as of the wisest ? Or if such an 
error has become thus inveterate in our thoughts and 
habits, is not the very fact of the inveteracy of it a serious 
obstacle to this plan ? The lawgiver may keep ahead of 
the public virtue, but he cannot shoot out of sight of the 
moral standard of his age and country. The world we 
live in is not, I think, half moralised enough for the 
acceptance of a scheme of such stern morality as this. 

6th. But is the morality as sound as it is stern ? 
t( Detur digniori” means, give to the most learned, the 
most able, and therefore, presumably, the most virtuous of 
your candidates. Nothing more reasonable, if you are 
about to appoint an Archbishop, a General, or a Chief 
Justice. But .why, in the choice of clerks, are learning 
and ability, and whatever else they imply, to have this 
invariable precedence ? In the dull details of public 
office, there are many which the learned and able A will 
not accomplish a whit better than the ill-informed and 
common-place B — nor perhaps so well. Surely, mediocrity 
and even dullness — the lot of the vast majority — have 
some claims, which are as well entitled to regard as are 
those of learning and ability. It is not without some 
reason that, in all other pursuits in life, patronage ex- 
ercised in the spirit of nepotism, is made the shelter of 
the weak and otherwise helpless. Those whom nature or 
training have made strong, can usually help themselves. 
A “ detur digniori” w’orld, would, I imagine, be a world 
made up of despots and of slaves. Things as they are, 
out of our Public Offices (in Westminster Hall, or at the 
Royal Exchange, for example,) w'ould seem to be the 
model for things as they ought to be, within our public 
Offices— wit forcing itself upwards by its own buoyancy, 
and mediocrity rescued from depression and wrong by 
domestic and other alliances. 

7th. Or, if the Government will thus absolutely proclaim 
the abstract principle, that nepotism is not to be endured, 
what will they say of' nepotism in the Church ? There it 
is not an accident but a system. It is an abuse not 
furtively: perpetrated, but ostentatiously avowed. If you 
will not allow a man to enter a bale of goods at the Custom 
House till you have ascertained, by examinations, that 
he is the best of all attainable men for that purpose, 
will you entrust the instruction of whole parishes, and the 
care of thousands or tens : of thousands of immortal souls, 
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to any man whatever who (having passed an Episcopal 
examination for Holy Orders) can give himself a presen* 
tat.ion, or can obtain one from any friend, or kinsman, or 
political patron, even though the nominee be (as assuredly 
such nominees sometimes are) egregiously and notoriously 
unfit for such a charge ? 

8th. The patrons of these clerkships — that is, the 
principal ministers of the Crown — are themselves so ill 
remunerated, that those high trusts are practically con- 
fined to persons born to ample fortunes. No one else 
can afford to undertake them. The consequent narrow- 
ness of the range of choice is, I apprehend, a serious evil. 
But the range of choice will become still more narrow, 
and the evil yet more serious, if the remuneration of these 
great offices be further reduced, by depriving the holders 
of them of all their most valuable patronage. It is said, 
indeed, that they regard it as a burden, not as an advan- 
tage. I can only answer that I never yet served under 
any Secretary of State who did not, at least, appear^ to 
attach a very high interest indeed to the power of giving 
such places to his dependents and his friends, 

9th. If, however, the measure is to be adopted, I 
should still object to the mode in which it is proposed to 
carry it into effect. From time immemorial the constitu- 
tion of the Civil Service of the Crown has been regulated 
by Royal Orders in Council. Why should not the pro- 
posed regulations be established in that manner? Why 
add yet another to the many recent sacrifices of the royal 
prerogative? Why advise the Queen to ask Parliament 
to aid her to do that which she can do as effectually 
without their aid ? It is answered, because otherwise 
Her Majesty may be induced, by future ill advice, to 
revoke her own act ; and because it is therefore desirable 
that Parliament should place an insuperable obstacle in the 
way of any such mutability of purpose. 1 he Queen is, 
consequently, to propose to them to fetter her own hands, 
and to take from her the power of doing this mischief. 
A strange proposal (as it seems to me) from the Queen 
of England to the Parliament of England ! And why 
should Her Majesty submit to such an indecorum ? If 
the requisite order were made, it might be communicated 
to Parliament in such terms as should, either expressly 
or virtually, pledge the Crown to make no change in it, 
until after the expiration of a certain time from the com- 
munication to Parliament of the design to make that 
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change. By this method, the end of preventing ill-advised 
alterations would be quite as effectually accomplished, 
and the Queen would be rescued from the impropriety of 
addressing the Lords and Commons in terms which the 
least worthy of her predecessors would have thought 
humiliating. 

For these reasons, I am of opinion that the contem- 
plated Act of Parliament ought not to be passed, and 
that the plan of electing to all vacancies in the Public 
Service the candidates who shall pass the best examina- 
tions ought not to take effect. In order to provide a 
remedy for the evils which did exist in my time, and 
which, as I suppose, exist still, it would, I apprehend, be 
sufficient to subject each nominee to an examination to be 
conducted by strangers to the Government— by men of 
indisputable learning and integrity — who should admit 
every candidate who attained the standard of skill and 
knowledge prescribed for this particular branch of the 
Service, and who should reject every candidate who fell 
below that standard. 

On reading over what I have written, I see that I 
have omitted to call your attention to the almost incal- 
culable magnitude of the political changes which the pro- 
posed abdication of all the patronage of the Crown in the 
Public Offices must invoke, and to the seeming rashness of 
plunging at once into such deep and dark waters, without 
first making a tentative, experimental, and partial entrance 
into them. But this is a topic on which it would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to suppose that I can have anything to 
say which has escaped yourself. 



ALFRED POWER, Esq., 

Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in Ireland. 

Dublin, April 15, 1854. 

Central Board So far as the want of efficiency in any branch of the 
of Examiners. p ermanen t Civil Service may be caused by want of 
proper qualifications in the persons employed in it, the 
proposed plan of a Central Board of Examiners seems 
well calculated to remedy the evil by securing a selection 
on the single ground of personal merit. 

^Faults of the The fault of the present system lies principally in the 
present system. f aC j; that almost every branch of the Permanent Civil 
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Service is connected more or less with politics through Political bias 
the heads of the respective department, and that the | a nd o Pf sonal 
selection of officers generally proceeds on political 
grounds and for political purposes ; or under more 
favourable circumstances, is dealt with as the private 
patronage of the heads of the department. 

It is not, however, through political influences or per- Also error of 
sonal favour alone that ill-qualified persons are introduced judgment and 
into the Civil Service. Great mistakes are apt to be candidates? 00 ' 1 
committed in making public appointments where no 
political bias or private favour exists, and where the 
only motive has been to procure a competent officer. 

This arises in some measure from a dearth of competent 
candidates, and sometimes wholly fr om an error of judg- 
ment in making the selection. Both these causes are 
connected with the absence of a regular process for ascer- 
taining the comparative merits of candidates. Without 
such an established process it is both difficult and invi- 
dious to weigh the qualifications of individuals effectively ; 
and as to the candidates themselves, many of the most 
deserving of those who would desire office do not apply, 
because they infer from the non-application of any test, 
that merit unsupported will not succeed. 

If the proposed reform of these evils were to be limited a competmy 
to the selection of proper persons for introduction into 
the Civil Service, the simplest wa}' would be, not to con- needful ; 
solidate the various sources of appointment in a Central 
Board, but to require a competing examination of candi- 
dates, to be conducted on the responsibility of the prin- 
cipal officers of each department. A competing exa- 
mination is the one thing necessary ; a merely qualifying 
examination would be next to useless, and perhaps worse 
than useless, inasmuch as one of its tendencies is to give 
greater scope and opportunity for nomination on political 
grounds, or on the ground of personal favour. If the 
favourites nominated pass the qualifying examination, 
the purpose is served without hurt to the conscience of 
the party nominating ; if they are rejected, he has done 
all that in him lies to serve the parties who are seeking 
favours at his hands. 

These observations are based on experience acquired and might be 
in a single department; and in reference to that depart- ull0in 
ment the opinion of the writer is, that a competing exa- Board, 
initiation conducted within the office itself is all that is 
absolutely necessary to cure so much evil as may arise 

F 
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t y ’ from the introduction into the Service of persons less' 
’ T : qualified than others who might be obtained. 

a Central ; The creation, however, of a General Board of Exa- 
Stopta. miners (unconnected by any link with the Government for 
the time being) forms a great additional security for the 
selection of the most competent officers in all depart- 
-o-Kt-t ments ; relieving each department at the same time from 
. : : all suspicion of unfairness, from expenditure of time, and 

. .. from all other trouble and unpleasantness which might 

arise in the conduct of the examinations. 

But its fane- Such a board, however, if once constituted, ought to 
Syona thf 8 ° exercise control over the superior as well as the subordi- 
exami nation uatc appoint merits. It would be of little avail to provide 
a better standard for the rank and file of the Service, 
to tie Service, if the selection of the higher rank of officers should con- 
nexv appoint- 0 tinue to be conducted under the influences which at 
meats of per- present prevail. Assuming the staff appointments to be 
generally filled by promotion of those already in the. 
Public Service, so as not to involve the introduction of 
untried men, a competing examination may be combined 
with a comparison of previous services to the public; or 
it might be wholly superseded by adopting such compa- 
rison as the sole test. 

• In the latter case, the opinions of the heads of depart- 
■ ments, under whom the previous service had been per- 
formed, would form the principal materials for the 
consideration of the Board of Examiners. Even where 
the choice is made from -within the department itself, 
and when probably the opinion of the chief officer or 
officers would, almost as a matter of course, prevail, it 
would be eminently useful and satisfactory that the con- 
siderations on which the promotion took place should be 
put on record, in the shape of correspondence with the 
Central Board of Examiners, and be accepted by them as 



the ground for their making the appointment. 

A line, however, is necessary to be drawn between 
what should be submitted to the control or ratification of 
the Central Board, and what should be done absolutely 
at the discretion of the heads of departments, so as to 
secure to the latter the full possession of that allegiance 
from their subordinates without which an office could not 
be effectively governed. On the one side of this line, the 
!t Central Board should have power ; ou the other side, the 
decisions of the heads of departments should be absolute 
a and without appeal. The line might be drawn as fol- 
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lows: — “ The introduction of an untried person into the appointment tir. 
“ Civil Service, and also the appointment of a tried Public 
“ Servant to service in a new capacity shall be the act of 
“ of the Central Board; all other promotion to be absolutely 
“ and entirely at the discretion of the heads of depart- 
“ ments.” 

To exemplify the proposed line : there are in the Irish Exemplification 
Poor Law Department the following sets of officers, serving nne.'jnsh Poor 
in what may be called “ different capacities.” LMDepiri- 

1. Commissioner. 

2. Secretary. 

3. Inspector. 

4. Assistant Secretary. 

5. Auditor. 

6. Clerk. 

V -" |l 

There ought to be no bar to promotion from the 
lowest of these grades to the highest ; and, in point of 
fact, during the period of seven years since the present 
Commission was established, vacancies in the office of 
Commissioner have always been filled up from the 
body of Inspectors. It has also happened that in two 
instances office clerks have been promoted to the offices 
of Inspector and Assistant Secretary ; although generally 
inspectors, as well as auditors, have been appointed 
from without. It is clear, that in this case a Central 
Board of Examiners would be able to do comparatively 
very little for the improvement of the personal qualifica- 
tions of the more important classes of officers if the 
internal promotion were placed wholly beyond their 
power ; as a person introduced into the body of the 
clerks would be held qualified, without further control, 
to become Auditor, Assistant Secretary, Secretary or 
Inspector ; and a person introduced into the body of 
inspectors would be held qualified, without further control, 
to become a Commissioner. 

Unless, therefore, the fiat of the Central Board of 
Examiners be extended to every appointment to serve 
in a new capacity, such appointments would be liable to 
be influenced by political bias, or by personal favour ; and 
although, with regard to the lower of the staff appoint- 
ments, there is little danger of such internal promotion 
being improperly conducted, that danger increases very 
much as you approach the highest and most important 
offices. 

f 2 
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other impor- The 'functions of a Central Board for Reform of the 
tant functions Service ought not to be confined to the object ot 

Board'toregu- securing the introduction and promotion of the best 
late organiza- aua lified. persons, hut should extend to the organization 
muuscipTine. and internal discipline of each Public Department, as 
being of more importance to the efficiency of the Service, 
than any difference of personal qualification which may be 
obtained between officers appointed 'under one system 
and officers appointed under another, 
resent autho- The authorities at present concerned with the orgamza- 
ties concerned; t j 011 an q discipline of departments are, firstly, the Legis- 
Treamry^and lature ; secondly, the Lords Commissioners of Her 
respective Majesty’s Treasury ; and, thirdly, the respective heads 
partme°nte, e of departments. One of the functions of the Central 
would benefit ig oal -cl should he to influence the Legislature and the 
£7"' Treasury by recommendations as to organization ; and 
Central Board. secon dly, to exercise some limited and well-defined 
control over the heads of departments in regard to 
internal discipline and management of the business. 

Objects for The objects to which such an interference might be 

interference, usefully directed are various : the following appear to be 
among the more important objects. 

To secure unity Firstly. To secure an arrangement under which, as flu 
Mdmakeit as practicable, unity of direction is made compatible with 
compatible with a due division of labour. This point is mainly depen- 
law™ 011 ° f dent on the original constitution of a department, and 
involves the question, whether, under a given state of 
circumstances, the plan of a single chief or that of a 
board of management is the most advantageous. It is 
possible that one mode may be most applicable to the 
business of one department, and the other to that . of 
another ; but the Legislature has sometimes, in dealing 
with a department, adopted at different periods one of 
these systems in exchange for the other, without discus- 
sion, and as if' it were a matter of indifference which of 
them existed. The Central Civil Service Board would 
do much good by inquiring, considering, and recom- 
mending what might appear the more advisable system in 
each case ; and possibly it might arrive at a conclusion in 
favour of one of the two systems as the most desirable 
under any state of circumstances. 

To secure defi- Secondly. To secure a definite personal responsibility 

nite personal j (1 t i ]e gjjjgf or chiefs, as the case may be, for every 
in the heads of functional act or proceeding oi the department. inis 
departments. can on \y j~, e done by providing that every act, however 
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unimportant, shall be, in substance as well as in form, the 
act of the chief or chiefs, and not of any of the sub- 
ordinates. The latter would then be responsible only 
within the department ; and the chief or chiefs alone 
responsible externally, that is, to Parliament or to a 
superior department of State. In a very large depart- 
ment this is more easily accomplished under a single 
chief than under several chiefs constituting a Board, a 
due division of labour being effected by the employment 
of a sufficiently large number of officers in preparing the 
business for dispatch in the promptest manner, but so 
that everything shall be submitted for the final direction 
of one person. 

Where the business is limited there may be time to obtain 
the concurrence of a board on every act of a department 
without sacrificing the essential point, unity of direction; 
and this may perhaps be the best system where most of 
the current business, though limited in extent, is of extreme 
importance. Where, however, the business is so extensive 
that a board must divide itself into parts for the purpose 
of giving final direction separately upon different portions 
of the business, not only unity of direction but definite 
personal responsibility is lost ; and experience has shown 
such a state of things to be pregnant with materials for 
disaster. 

Thirdly. To secure a complete record of all the infor- 
mation and all the considerations on which the acts and ceedings. 
proceedings of the department have been founded. This 
is necessary to make the system of definite responsibility 
to Parliament or other authority work easily, inasmuch as 
by such means a mere transcript of documents places those 
who scrutinize the proceedings in precisely the same 
position as the original actors in them, so that a judgment 
is readily formed without further inquiry and without in- 
terpellations in Parliament. Any rules directed to secure 
this important object would necessarily discourage the 
transaction of public business at personal interviews, or by 
private correspondence. 

Fourthly. To secure such a record on the above prin- be promptly l ° 
ciple as may make all the past acts and proceedings of the accessible, 
department, and the considerations on which they were 
founded, accessible on the shortest notice, and without 
either difficulty or delay. 

Fifthly. To secure such an organization and state ofX“™^ y s “'- 
discipline, that the business shall never be obstructed by be available, so 
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that no one’s the absence of any individual officer, and that in the 
oStractThe ' absence of any officer from his post the means should 
pubiic tusiness. exist of supplying another to take the duties of the post 
with all its responsibilities. This condition as it regards 
the superior officers, depends on the constitution of the 
Department provided by the Legislature; as regards 
the rest of the Department, it depends merely on internal 
discipline; and in large departments, where its importance 
is greatest, it is the most feasible, without waste of force. 
The simple principle is, to give every officer concerned 
with the direction of the business so much to do that he 
requires, under ordinary circumstances, one _ or more 
assistants ; by which means the latter become intimately 
acquainted with the functions of their superior, and the 
proper mode of discharging them. This arrangement 
■ provides, at the same time, the means of expansion to 
meet a sudden increase of business. The previous condi- 
tions, (third and fourth,) will be seen to be auxiliary to the 
present one, especially as it affects the highest officers 
-in the department. 

-Further limit The above are some of the leading principles which 
to authority of b e use fully inculcated by a Central Civil Service 

entra oau. Subject, however, to these and a few similar 

conditions, the actual internal arrangements of a depart- 
ment, such as the distribution of the business (the nature 
-5-; of which differs so much in different departments), the 

assignment of particular duties to particular officers or 
classes of officers, as well as the promotion within classes, 
or from class to class, of those serving in the same 
capacity , as likewise the power of removal for insubordi- 
nation or other misconduct, ought to be left absolutely 
and without appeal in the hands of those who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of the business, (that is to say,) 
the heads of the Department. 

Modes of Exu- No allusion has yet been made in this memorandum 
mb ifation’of to the wa y hi which a competing examination of candi- 
otherTeste dates, and the application of other tests of personal 
!orarra be tnerit may be conducted with most advantage by a 
Central Board. The final arrangement of the best 
whWtlllSd P rocesses for securing good selections is, in fact, pecu- 
liarly within the province of the Board itself, when 
created ; at all events, it seems desirable that no positive 
restraint should be placed on its discretion in this respect 
■ by the Legislature. 

.previously.. Without doubt, one of the considerations which ought 

acquired Dis- 
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to be permitted to influence the Board in the selection of‘ in ° d ° nil1 
Civil Servants is the circumstance of any candidate haying diversities 
previously obtained distinction in Schools and Universi- ° n S h “° haTe 
ties ; such a criterion being safer, perhaps, in some 
respects than the result of a single course of examination. 

In Ireland, espeeially.it would be easy for the Civil especially m 
Service Board to give a very powerful stimulus to the K!mc ' 
systems of popular Education lately organized in that 
country — on the success of which its future prosperity Peculiar appli 
so much depends — by placing appointments to the 
Civil Service among the rewards of successful study to Ireland, 
in the Schools of the National Board and the Queen’s 
Colleges. 

There are other considerations, to which it is hardly 
necessary to allude, which make the proposed Reform of 
the Civil Service peculiarly applicable to Ireland. It is 
enough to say that a desire to appoint or promote on the 
ground of superior merit has peculiar difficulties to con- 
tend with in that country ; and that, beside the improve- 
ment to be expected from the proposed measure ot 
Reform in the personnel of the Civil Service in Ireland, a 
great source of public discontent, as well as of inconve- 
nience and annoyance to members of the Government 
and to other dispensers of public patronage would be 
removed, if political partisanship or private favour were no 
longer to be looked to bv expectants and their friends as 
the means of introduction to the Public Service. 



The Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN, 

Head Master of Harrow School. 

May 13, 1854. 

It is impossible not to admire the noble project detailed 
in the Report on the Civil Service. Every ones sympa- 
thies must go along with the endeavour to substitute a 
system of free competition for one of patronage, and to 
carry the change into the humblest branches of the State 
Service. Politicians may see difficulties — no doubt there 
,are great difficulties — in the way of its accomplishment ; 
, but I can scarcely understand the existence of two 
opinions as to its abstract desirableness, or as to the 
possibility of its realization if personal and interested 
motives could be ignored or overborne. 
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If I have any regrets with reference to the Report and 
its accompaniments, they are, first, that I could have 
desired a somewhat ampler and more respectful considera- 
tion of the working, for good and for evil, of a system of 
patronage, which so many persons maintain to be an 
essential condition of parliamentary activity and minis- 
terial efficiency ; and, secondly, that I fear lest Mr. Jowett’s 
letter, able and vigorous as it unquestionably is, should 
have given a somewhat too academical character to the 
scheme proposed. The Oxford nomenclature, and ela- 
borate minuteness, of that very masterly letter, will tend, 
I fear, to the prejudice of the measure in the minds of 
some who are more anxious to be assured of the good 
sense and practical habits of the new Civil Servants than 
of their knowledge of classics and mathematics, or even 
of political economy and international law. 

For my own part, I should have been disposed to leave 
the scheme of examination almost entirely to the discretion 
of a board of examiners, with a general direction that 
the) 7 should endeavour, in any manner that approved 
itself to their judgment, to ascertain the character, 
ability, and attainments of those who presented them- 
selves as candidates for Civil appointments, without tying 
them down too rigidly to certain subjects and days of 
examination. 

I feel very strongly the objection that has been some- 
times expressed to mere examinations — especially written 
examinations — as the one test of capacity for public 
business. I know that it may justly be urged, on the 
other hand, that any sort, of merit is better than none — 
the worst examination than favour or accident ; only I 
would suggest the extreme importance of viva voce com- 
munication and ocular inspection, as not only an essential 
but a principal portion of the new test of qualification. 

I hope also, that a supplemental report may be drawn 
up in answer to some serious and sensible objections 
expressed in communications commenting upon the former, 
and more especially, to the very effective, but I trust not 
irresistible, attack contained in the letter of Sir James 
Stephen. 

More particularly, I think it important that his argu- 
ment in favour of a system of nomination merely checked 
by examination, should be fairly and fully met. It is at 
least specious enough to find many advocates. 

In the absence of a 'more authoritative reply to that 
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argument, I venture to suppose that it would be with the 
Civil Service as it is notoriously with other professions ; 
first, that a minimum of requisite knowledge would soon 
be avowedly or practically defined, and a system of special 
“ cramming” for it established ; and next, that an ex- 
aminer would be greatly indisposed to ruin a young man’s 
prospects by applying a severe test of fitness ; that, just 
as a graduate nominated to a curacy is sure, in nine cases 
out of ten, or ninety-nine out of a hundred, to pass his 
examination for Orders, so, and much more, might the 
nominee of a Secretary of State calculate upon his 
approval by his examiners. There is a sort of humanity 
in such cases which forbids a stern censorship over 
appointments once made. And it would require some 
courage in an examiner to face the summons of a Minister 
of the Crown to show cause for the rejection of his 
protege. I should imagine that there was no real stand- 
ing ground between an entirely close and an entirely open 
system. 

The great benefit which I anticipate from the projected 
change is, the opening of a new profession to young men 
of liberal education. Every one who has had to advise, 
whether as parent, tutor, or friend, upon the choice of 
professions, knows how extremely and increasingly com- 
mon is the case of those 3'oung men who scruple to take 
Orders, have no chance at the bar, and yet possess that 
kind of ability, and that amount of attainment, which 
would be inapplicable to engineering, and thrown away 
upon farming. My own experience has made me 
acquainted with instances precisely of this kind. I have 
known young men, neither ignorant, nor dull, nor idle, 
nor dissipated, who yet, for want of one more profession 
to choose from, have been condemned to years of in- 
activity, with little or no fault of theirs. They would 
have hailed gladly an opening such as I trust this 
measure will present, and thankfully encountered any 
amount of exertion which might be necessary to prepare 
them for it. 

But when I am asked whether in my opinion the 
re-organised Civil Service will attract towards it young 
men of ability in that rank of life with which my profes- 
sional duties are concerned, I must confess that I greatly 
doubt it. on the supposition of the correctness of Sir James 
Stephen’s description of the duties to be discharged and 
the remuneration offered. 
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If mere copying or other simply mechanical noik is to 
occupy the best years of life, and a salary insufficient v at 
best) to marry upon, be the reward, I do not think 
and I have made some inquiries— that the new examina- 
tion will elicit many competitors from amongst the moie 
eminent members of our public schools or uni vei si ties. 
Whereas the same men would submit to long obscurity, 
tedious work, and poor pay, if they had a reasonable hope 
of making their way, however late, through this 01 any 
other profession, into a position of intellectual interest 01 

political responsibility. _ . . 

Many a young man of some ability, in choosing his 
profession, will accept either dull work or poor pay but 
not both. In consideration of the large- salary attached 
- to an Indian writersliip, he will submit to its dreary 
banishment and generally obscure duties. From his love 
of the profession of a soldier, he will endure the small 
stipend and slow promotion of an Indian cadet. But if 
the soldier’s pay were assigned to the writers work, the 
result is not doubtful. Sir James Stephen represents that 
the Civil Service at home offers a union of disadvantages 
not less repulsive. 

Possibly the hope expressed (I think) by Mr. temple, 
that a system of meritorious appointment may lead to 
economical results in diminishing the number of officials, 
might reconcile the country to a more libeial lemuneia- 
tion of those whose services are retained. Without this, 
I can scarcely hope that the new scheme will act widely 
or powerfully upon that class of young men, or that 
department of education, with which I am best acquainted. 

Its influence upon the education of the lowei oideis of 
the country would doubtless be great and salutary. The 
connexion, however slight, which might be created between 
the newly opened offices and the educational aids of the 
Privy Council Office, might prove incalculably serviceable 
in giving an impulse to the spirit of self-improvement in 
the humbler classes. But this, I should imagine, would 
be a later step. I should be well satisfied if the experi- 
ment proposed in the Report were tried in the first instance 
upon a smaller scale ; if it were made the distinction, of 
* the highest and most eligible of the Public Offices Those, 
for- example, presided over by the Secretaries of State— to 
be entered by merit only’, by a free and open competition 
amongst all t hose young men who desire to devote them- 
selves in this rnosb direct manner to their country’s work. 
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I do not fear any disparagement of the high tone and 
honourable character of the Public Service. I fully 
believe, that in any examination in which a sound and 
liberal education was the merit to be discovered— still 
more, in which ability as writers, or adroitness in business, 
was made a condition of success — the higher orders of 
society would easily hold their own, would gain largely 
by the new stimulus to exertion, and would speedily 
impart their own higher tone of principles and manners to 
the few whose distinguished talents might occasionally 
raise them from a lower level. 

I have no doubt that the experiment thus tried would 
soon commend itself to public approval, and lead by sure 
steps to an extension of the same system into every 
department of the Service. 

I am persuaded that, however long delayed by the 
force of self-interest, prescription, or caution, the project 
developed in the Report must eventually be realized; and 
I am only anxious that its success should not be retarded 
by a needless parade of scholastic details in the schedule 
of its intended operations. I cannot think that (in the 
case of the higher offices at least) two or three wisely 
selected examiners, directed to pick out from among 
thirty or fifty candidates the ten or the five best educated 
and most available men — and having carte blanche as’to 
the method of forming their judgment — would either find 
the task one of insuperable difficulty, or fail to give 
'satisfaction as to the impartiality of their decision. 

P.S. — Since writing these remarks, my attention has been 
turned to some “ Memoranda on the Division of Labctur 
between Intellectual and Mechanical Work in Public 
Offices,”* from which it appears that an essential part of the 
scheme under review is such a remodelling of the duties to 
be discharged as might in a great measure obviate one,of 
the principal difficulties which I. have urged above. 



* The paper referred to will be found at page 423. The defective 
organisation of many Public Offices, arising from the absence of a proper 
division of labour, was fully discussed in the Report upon the Coloilial 
Office, beginning with the paragraph entitled in the margin “imper- 
fect nature of the arrangements for securing a succession of qualified 
persons for the situation of senior Clerks,”.. page 49. of the Series of 
Reports upon Public Offices, presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
- Command of Her Majesty in the Session 1854.- The remarks rrihde 
upon v this subject by Mr. Lingen, page lOo, Major Graham, page 107, 
Mr. Booth, page 128, and Mr. Murdoch, page 299, of the present se.rics 
are also deserving of attention. 
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Mr. JOHN STUART MILL. 

May 22, 1854. 

The proposal to select candidates for the Civil Service 
of Government by a competitive examination appears to 
me to be one of those great public improvements the 
adoption of which would form an era in history, lhe 
effects which it is calculated to produce in raising the cha- 
racter both of the public administration and of the people 
can scarcely be over-estimated. 

It has equal claims to support from the disinterested 
and impartial among conservatives and among reformers. 
For its adoption would be the best vindication which could 
be made of existing political institutions, by showing that 
the classes who under the present constitution have the 
greatest influence in the government, do not desire any 
greater share of the profits derivable from it than their 
merits entitle them to, but are willing to take the chances 
of competition with ability in all ranks : while the plan 
offers to liberals, so far as the plan extends, the realiza- 
tion of the principal object which any honest reformer 
desires to effect by political changes, namely, that the 
administration of public affairs should be in the most com- 
petent hands ; which, as regards the permanent part of the 
administrative body, would be ensured by the proposed 
plan, so far as it is possible for any human contrivance to 
secure it. 

When we add to this consideration the extraordinary 
stimulus which would be given to mental cultivation in its 
most important branches, not solely by the hope of prizes 
to be obtained by means of it, but by the effect of the 
national recognition of it as the exclusive title to partici- 
pation in the conduct of so large and conspicuous a portion 
of the national affairs ; and when we further think of the 
great and salutary moral revolution, descending to the 
minds of almost the lowest classes, which would follow 
the knowledge that Government (to people in general the 
most trusted exponent of the ways of the world) would 
henceforth bestow its gifts according to merit, and not to 
favour ; it is difficult to express in any language which 
would not appear exaggerated, the benefits which, as it 
appears to me, would ultimately be the consequences of 
the successful execution of the scheme. 
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The objections usually heard, or seen in print, against 
this great improvement, are either grounded on imperfect 
apprehension, or, when examined, are found to bear invo- 
luntary testimony to the existing need of such a change. 

For example, it has been called, in Parliament and else- 
where, a scheme for taking patronage from the Crown and 
its officers, and giving it to a body of examiners. This 
objection ignores the whole essence of the plan. As at 
present conducted, the bestowal of appointments is patro- 
nage. But the conferring of certificates of eligibility by 
the Board of Examiners would not be patronage, but a 
judicial act. The examiners for honours at the univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, or London, have not the 
patronage of honours ; nor has the Lord Chancellor, when 
lie decrees an estate to one person instead of another, the 
patronage of the estate. If it be meant that the examiners 
would not be capable and impartial, the objection is intel- 
ligible. But capable and impartial examiners are found 
for university purposes, and for the purposes of the educa- 
tional department of the Privy Council ; and they will be 
found for the present purpose, supposing that there is a 
sincere desire to find them. The idea that an examination 
test is likely to be merely nominal, is grounded on the 
experience of a different kind of examination from that 
proposed. It is derived from examinations without com- 
petition. When the only object is to ascertain whether 
the candidate possesses a certain minimum of acquirement, 
it is usually thought that this minimum should be placed 
low enough to give a chance to all ; and however low it 
may be placed, good nature interferes to prevent it from 
being rigidly enforced against any but absolute dunces ; 
whilst the other candidates are willing to encourage and 
applaud this relaxation of duty, and even to connive at 
frauds on the part of the incompetent. The feelings of 
all concerned are very different, when the question to be 
resolved is, who among the candidates that present them- 
selves are the most qualified. Indulgence to one, is then 
injustice to others, and wears a very different aspect to 
the conscience from that, falsely thought more venial, 
laxity, by which the public alone is damaged. In this 
case, too, the interests and feelings of the other compe- 
titors are enlisted in favour of preventing and detecting- 
fraud. With a honest choice of examiners, a competitive 
examination is as unlikely to fail, as a mere test is unlikely' 
to succeed. 
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Another objection is, that if appointments arc given to 
talent, the Public Offices will be filled with low people, 
without the breeding or the feelings of gentlemen. If, as 
this objection supposes, the sons of gentlemen cannot be 
expected to have as much ability and instruction as the 
sons of low people, it would make a strong case for social 
changes of a more extensive character. If the sons of 
gentlemen would not, even under the stimulus of compe- 
tition, maintain themselves on an equality of intellect and 
attainments with youths of a lower rank, how much more 
below the mark must they be with their present monopoly ; 
and to how much greater an extent than the friends of the 
measure allege, must the efficiency- of the Public Service be 
at present sacrificed to their incompetency. And more : if, 
with advantages and opportunities so vastly superior, the 
youth of the higher classes have not honour enough, or 
energy enough, > or public spirit enough, to make them- 
selves as well qualified as others for the station which they 
desire to maintain, they are not fit for that station, and 
cannot too soon step out of it and give place to better 
people. I have not this unfavourable opinion of them : I 
believe that they will fairly earn their full share of every 
kind of distinction, when they are no longer able to obtain 
it unearned. 

Another objection is, that no examination! can test more 
than a part of the qualities required in a Public Servant ; 
that it is a test of book knowledge, but neither of moral 
qualities, nor of those which form the foundation of ability 
in the practical conduct of life. And it is added, that the 
pi'oposed examination would have excluded Wellington, 
Nelson, and many more of those who have most distin- 
guished themselves in public functions. 

With regard to practical talents, it may be very true 
that Nelson or Wellington could not have passed a 
literary examination. But if such an examination had 
been required in their day for entering the army or 
navy, can any one suppose that young men of their energy 
and capacity would not have qualified themselves for it ; 
or that even they would have.derived no benefit from it ? 
The assumption, besides, is gratuitous, that the examina- 
tion would be solely literary. It is proposed that it 
should be also scientific; and this should include the 
practical applications of science : and there would be 
great propriety in allowing persons to. offer themselves 
for a competitive examination in any kind of knowledge 
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which can be useful in any department whatever of the 
Public Service; such number of marks being assigned to 
each of these special acquirements, compared with the 
more general ones, as in the judgment of the Examining- 
Board might correspond to their value. Above all, how- 
ever, it ought to be remembered, that the worth of the 
examination is as a test of powers and habits of mind, 
still more than of acquirements ; for talent and applica- 
tion will be sure to acquire the positive knowledge found 
necessary for their profession, but acquirements may be 
little more than a dead weight if there is not ability to 
turn them to use. 

With regard to moral qualities, undoubtedly no exami- 
nation can directly test them ; but indirectly it must do 
so in no inconsiderable degree ; for it is idleness, and not 
application, which is “ the mother of vice and a well 
cultivated intellect will seldom be found unaccompanied 
by prudence, temperance, and justice, and generally by 
the virtues which are of importance in our intercourse 
with others. Whatever means of judging of the moral, 
character of the applicants may be adopted, I will venture 
to express a hope that they may be of a different kind 
from those suggested by Mr. Jowett ; who would demand 
from every candidate for examination a certificate of bap^ 
tism, thus excluding even the Christian sects which do 
not practise that rite ; and would require, among other 
references, one to a clergyman or a dissenting minister ; 
which, as they would of course give their recommenda- 
tions only to those whose religious character they approved 
of) would amount to the severest penalty for non-attend- 
ance on some church or minister of religion, and would 
be in fact a religious test, excluding many, highly qua- 
lified candidates. If by requiring a statement of the 
“school or college” where the young man has beeu 
educated, it be meant that he must have been educated 
at a school or college, this is another unjust and 
injudicious limitation (by which, among others, the 
writer of this letter would have been excluded, having 
never been at either school or college). Above all, I 
would point out the terrible principle brought in by the 
truly inquisitor-like proceeding recommended by Mr. 
Jowett, of “confidential” inquiries, and rejection “ abso- 
lute and without reasons.” A youth who has passed all 
the previous years of his life in fitting himself for exami- 
nation, is, according to Mr. Jowett’s notions of justice, to 
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find himself, in consequence of a secret accusation, rejected, 
he knows not why, and without the possibility of clearing 
his character from the unknown imputation ! If any 
youno- man is rejected on moral grounds, it ought, I con- 
ceive, to be on a definite charge, which he has had a full 
opportunity of answering.* 1 would also suggest recon- 



* Mr Mill lias misunderstood tlie intention of Mr. Jowett’s recom- 
mendations, as will be seen from the following explanation which Mr. 
Jowett was invited to furnish. “I should object as strongly as Mr. 
Mill to the proposals contained in the paper relating to the examina- 
tions, if X understood them as he does. . 

“ 1 The certificate of baptism was not required as a religious test, 
but as affording the readiest means of identifying the candidate, and 
verifying his age. If, from whatever cause, it could not have been 
obtained, it must have been dispensed with. 

“2. The reference to a clergyman or dissenting minister was equally 
without any religious or party object. They were supposed to be 
friends of the candidate, chosen by himself. X hey would not, there- 
fore, have refused testimonials to moral character because they differed 
from him in religious opinions. 

“ 3. Neither for the same reason would they have brought secret 
accusations against him. It was not proposed that any inquiries should 
be made of persons not indicated by the candidate himself. He could 
surely trust his own references. If he were a man of decent character, 
he would easily find friends willing to act in that capacity. If lie were 
of bad character, the manner in which the proposal would work would 
be by his being unable to find them. But it seemed hardly fair to 
subject them against their will to an altercation with him about the 
mode of tlieir answers. 

“If, however, such suspicions as Mr. Mill suggests were engendered 
by any degree of secresy or confidence, it would be far better that 
the inquiries should be entirely public. But there would then arise 
the fresh difficulty of casting a public stigma on the character of a 
young man for offences of which there would be no legal ptoof. 

1 “ The only reason for fixing on magistrates and ministers of religion, 
rather than any other known persons as the referees, was the neecessity 
of adopting some, general rule in a scheme so large as that proposed by 
the Report, instead of having to ascertain the respectability of each 
person who offered his testimony in favour of a candidate. Magistrates 
and ministers of religion appeared to be the most responsible class 
which could be selected, and sufficiently numerous not to be exclusive. 
The form of inquiries rather than testimonials was suggested, not with 
the view of instituting a minute investigation into the life and habits of 
the candidate, hut only of avoiding the evasive and ambiguous use of 
language which has made testimonials a byword. 

“I have made these remarks in justice to myself, though unwilling 
to obtrude the subjects discussed in the paper on examinations again on 
the attention of the public, and still more so to claim any authority for 
its suggestions as a part of the Report. 

« My aim was to meet an objection at one time very strongly felt 
and strongly urged against the plan of Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. 
Northcote, that < it would fill the Public Offices with clever scamps.’ 
The various precautions enumerated are intended rather to show how 
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sideration of the (as it appears to me) very questionable 
principle of excluding youths otherwise qualified, by. 
requiring a medical examination. It would be easy to 
find other means of preventing a public appointment 
from being made a means of obtaining a provision in the. 
form of a pension without having rendered service suffi- 
cient to earn it. 

In the preceding observations I have assumed, as 
requiring no proof, that the object proposed is in itself 
desirable ; that it would be a public benefit if the Public 
Service, or all that part of it the duties of which are of 
an intellectual character, were composed of the most 
intelligent and instructed persons who could be attracted 
to it. "" If there be any who maintain a contrary doctrine, 
and say that the world is not made only for persons of 
ability, and that mediocrity also ought to have a share in 
it; I 'answer, certainly, but not in managing the affairs of 
the State. Mediocrity should betake itself to those things 
in which few besides" itself will be imperilled by its defi- 
ciencies, — to mechanical labour, or the mechanical super- 
intendence of labour, occupations as necessary as any 
others, and which no person of sense considers disparag- 
ing. There will be, assuredly, ample space for the 
mediocrities, in employments which require only medi- 
ocrity, when all who are beyond mediocrity have found 
the employment in which their talents can be of most use. 

I do not overlook the fact that the great majority, 
numerically speaking, of public employments, can be 
adequately filled by a very moderate amount of ability 
and knowledge ; and I assume, that a proper distinction 
is made between these and the others. It would be 
absurd to subject a tide-waiter, a letter-carrier, or a 
simple copyist, to the same test as the confidential adviser 
of a Secretary of State ; nor would the former situation be 
an object to any one capable of competing for the latter. 
The competition for the inferior posts must be practically 
limited to acquirements which are attainable by the per- 



completely sucli objections might he obviated than as necessary regula- 
tions to be precisely observed. Securities of this kind would be useful 
or mischievous according to the spirit in which they were enforced. 
In my own judgment a much less amount ot precaution would be quite 
sufficient. The real and great precaution is the examination itself. 
Experience would probably show that hardly any other was required. 
I quite agree with Mr. Mill in thinking that any limitation not abso- 
lutely necessary would be in the highest degree injurious.” 

G 
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sons who seek such employments ; but it is by no means 
a consequence that it should be confined to such things 
as have a direct connexion with their duties, lhe classes 
which supply these branches of the Public Service are 
among those on whom it is most important to inculcate 
the lesson, that mental cultivation is desirable on its own 
account, and not solely as a means of livelihood or worldly 
advancement; that whatever tends to enlarge or elevate 
their minds, adds to their worth as human beings, and 
thit the Government considers the most valuable human 
being as the worthiest to be a. Public Servant, and is 
guided by that consideration in its choice, even when it 
does not require his particular attainments or accomplish- 
ments for its own use. A mail may not be a much 
better postman for being able to draw, or being acquainted 
with natural history ; but he who in that rank possesses 
these acquirements, has given evidence of qualities which 
it is important for the general cultivation of the mass that 
the State should take every fair opportunity of stamping 
with its approbation. 



It. R. W. LIN GEN, Esq., 

Secretary to the Committee of Council for Education. 

Council Office, June 26, 1854. 

I believe that you have heard in sundry conversa- 
tions most of that which I have to say upon the general 
principles which distinguish the Report of Sir Station! 
Northcote and youiself, from the existing system ot 
making the first appointments, and of promoting after- 
wards the persons so appointed, in the Civil Service of the 
Crown. However, in obedience to the wish of Her 
Majesty's Government conveyed to me in your letter of 
the 14th inst., I proceed to state my views in writing. 
As I must in doing so bring my observations together, I 
consider mvself nowise bound by what I may have stated 
in a more partial manner, if, upon further consideiation, 
I find reasons to change some of my positions. 

There are two points at starting on which I find mysell 
not cordially agreed with most of your correspondents 
It appears to me to be quite beside tue question to dis- 
cuss the oiganization of the Civil Service, as if it existed 
for the sake of the general education of the country, or for 
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the sake of the individuals who, for the time being, com- 
pose that Service. 

It exists, at least it ought to exist, for the sake of the 
work to be done, just as much as ship building exists 
for the sake of ships, or shoemaking for the sake of shoes. 

No one dreams of adapting the common callings oflife 
to education and to individuals. On the contrary, educa- 
tion and individuals must adapt themselves to themj&s, 
means to ends, and not vice versa. Why so ? — because 
these callings grow out of the actual needs of society-, and 
respond to imperative human wants. 

1 fully admit, in this respect, the importance which, at 
the opening of your Report, you attach to the Civil Service. 
But I. am also so deeply convinced of the ineradicable 
nature of many of the defects which beset the Service, that 
my first corollary from your propositions would be, to leave 
the central government in the discharge of no administra- 
tive functions, for which it is possible, without demonstrable 
Unfitness,, to find any other depository. 

In the beginning of your Report (p. 3), you advert to 
the difficulty, but only as if it had been overcome : “ the 
“ inconveniences,” you say, “ which are inseparable from 
“ the frequent changes which take place in the responsible 
“ administration are matter of sufficient notoriety. It 
“ may 'safety be asserted that, as matters now stand, the 
“ Government of the country could not be carried on 
“ without the aid of an efficient body of permanent officers, 
“ occupying a position duty subordinate to that of the 
“ Ministers who arc directly responsible to the Crown 
“ and to Parliament, yet possessing sufficient indepen- 
“ dencc, character, ability, and experience to be able to 
“ advise, assist, and, to some extent, influence, those who 
“ are from time to time set over them.” 

The permanent head of a department is assumed to be 
conversant with its subject matter, to know the kind of 
agents that the work requires, and also the merits and 
capacity of those acting under him. If he were a private 
employer, engaged about his own business, for his own 
profit and loss, he would appoint one man, get rid of 
another, and promote a third, for various reasons, intelli- 
gible to himself aud material to his balance sheet, but 
which he would find it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
demonstrate to a stranger who was not in his own business, 
and who knew the men in question either not at all or 
under quite different relations. 

g 2 
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The Civil Service, however, differs from private em- 
ployment in two material considerations : 

1. The active head is not the supreme head. 

2 Neither the active head, nor the supreme head, has 
his own private fortune or ruin so much staked on the 
result, as to afford a guarantee against his indulging Ins own 
passion or caprice in relation to his subordinates ; and, 
therefore, while justice requires that a certain independence 
be accorded to ‘the corps in regard to the chiefs, it intro- 
duces, nevertheless, a fundamental ground of inferiority m 
the organization of the public, as contrasted with that 
of private, service. But the inferiority arising generally 
from deficient control is peculiarly aggravated by the lapid 
fluctuation of parliamentary over the heads of the perma- 
nent chiefs. It is impossible for the former to place and 
displace officers only at the suggestions of the latter; and 
short of this, there remains little beside either the rule of 
'.seniority or the rule of favour— of which the one is fatal 
to emulation, and the other excites hopes and fears con- 
nected with many considerations besides the merit of work. 

I attach no importance to registers of good and bad 
conduct. Good or bad conduct in the Civil Service does 
not consist in a number of separate exploits capable of 
being recorded seriatim. The entries must, by the 
nature of the case, be of a general character, referring to 
considerable periods of time, and no permanent chief 
ought (in honour) to permit himself to make an unfavour- 
able entry of such a nature, under a stipulation of secresy 
with regard to the persons affected ; the inevitable conse- 
quence of which is, that no such unfavourable entry will 
ever be made, except in the grossest instances of misconduct 
or incapacity. It is one thing for a private employer to 
dismiss a clerk or workman u ; ho does not suit him, and 
quite another for the permanent chief of a public depart- 
ment to turn devil’s advocate, and undertake a sort of 
prosecution, with its chances of failure, before the parlia- 
mentary chief, against a colleague whom he must meet 

daily. , 

I have dwelt thus strongly on what appear to me to be 
the inevitable defects of the Civil Service, for two reasons: 

1 . Because I should be very sorry to see any reform of 
it made a plea for extending its functions beyond the limit 
of absolute necessity ; and 

2. Because, under such circumstances, everything de- 
pends upon the men whom you introduce into it. There 
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is nothing in the system to supply the shortcoming of 
individuals. It is full at once both of temptation and 
impunity. 

The first and cardinal quality that you want is a deep 
self-sacrificing sense of duty ; not a conventional one, 
satisfied by doing and avoiding certain prescribed or pro- 
scribed things ; but such as is only satisfied when it has 
done its best, whether the sacrifice demanded thereby be 
that of ease, personal feeling, or private opinion. This 
sense of duty is one of the quietest and least demonstra- 
tive of qualities, because it finds much of its reward in 
itself. You cannot go into the general market and lay 
your hand upon it as a visible commodity. If you would 
select men with direct reference to it, there is no other 
criterion of it than personal knowledge, no other method 
of introducing it, suo nomine, than that of personal selec- 
tion. But if, in the Public Service, personal selection 
cannot be trusted, and you are driven by its abuse into 
the necessity of discovering some more disinterested 
method, then you must be content to select men with 
reference to those palpable qualities in connexion with 
which a high sense of duty is the most commonly 
found. And for this purpose, perhaps, no criterion is 
more generally available than thorough mastery over some 
one field of knowledge. I would neither favour nor 
exclude any particular field. What you want is, not the 
knowledge, but the evidence of qualities which the acqui- 
sition of it affords. He who has mastered any one branch 
of liberal knowledge, must have toiled through details as 
uninteresting per se as the smallest of those in an office, 
and must have learnt how to measure the worth of parts 
by that of the whole which each contributes to form. 

And here I must say, that I think you lay far too much 
stress upon the adaptation of previous knowledge to par- 
ticular offices, and upon the distinction between interesting 
and uninteresting work. 

There are very few of the higher permanent officers 
who would find themselves much aided in their work by a 
subordinate who expatiated on the general question, or 
who became lifeless over the routine of business. The 
knowledge of a department is picked up quietly within it 
—much of the work called mechanical has only become 
so because some good administrator has seen how to 
stereotype the method ; the particular act (of filling up 
the form, &c.) may be mechanical, but all such things 
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have their lesson for those who will attend to them ; and, 
in fact, the interest of almost all work depends not so 
much upon its nature, as upon the degree in which it is 
mastered and comprehended. 

I infer then, .that solid education is the best guarantee you 
can find of a sense of duty and of courageous obedience 
in a young man. I call to mind several instances, when I 
say that such men are, less than most others, self-con- 
ceited, demonstrative, or unruly in an office. They are 
the men who are always found equal to doing what is 
asked of them ; who can understand the spirit of direc- 
tions ; who can be trusted to measure, loyally and intel- 
ligently, what are the limits of discretion and at what point 
further instructions should besought; whose advice and 
counsel is close, faithful, and to the point — not distract- 
ing — not given for the sake of showing off the giver. 

Assuming, then, that education shall be the test of 
admission into the Public Service, it remains to determine 
whether it is better to trust the old principle of personal 
selection among certain classes of candidates, or subject to 
certain examinations ; or whether, on the other hand, it is 
better to do away with personal selection altogether, and 
to admit applicants (on probation) by competing exami- 
nations. 

If either of the two first propositions (viz. personal selec- 
tion from among specified classes of candidates, or personal 
selection subject to examination,) be measured with the 
present system, it would effect an immense change for 
the better. It will only be requisite for any one who has 
been long conversant with any considerable department, to 
run over its staff in his mind, in order to recollect bad 
appointments which would have been prevented by either 
of these checks. With regard, however, to the first of them, 
when you come to specify what the classes of admissible 
candidates shall be, you find insuperable difficulties. 
Academical graduates in honours ? Yes ; but from what 
universities? Can you exclude any universities ? and do 
all of them give you guarantees for the worth of their 
diplomas? Besides, many valuable Public Servants can 
be quoted, in different departments, as men whom this 
principle of selection would have excluded ; and, although 
such an argument does not prove that equally good, or 
better, men might not have been forthcoming in their 
stead, nevertheless, the personal instances, as thus quoted, 
appear like so many facts against bare probabilities and 
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presumptions. I abandon, therefore, this proposition ; not, 
however, without regret for the degree in which it com- 
bines the undeniable merit of personal selection (when 
honestly exercised) with the advantage of taking the 
education of the country, for this purpose, as you find it 
at its best, instead of meddling with it ad hoc. 

With regard to the principle of personal selection sub- 
ject to examination, I do not feel the force of the objec- 
tion that no standard can be maintained. I think that 
this would be perfectly easy, if you took the examination 
out of the departments; and constituted a Board of 
Examiners, the appointments being for life, on the same 
terms as those of the judges, and highly remunerated. 
As to the cost, the country would gain it ten-fold in the 
increased efficiency of the Service ; and as to indepen- 
dence, if the examiners were properly selected, and pro- 
perly constituted, the most powerful jobber in political 
patronage would be very careful before he exposed him- 
self to a public contest with such a body, on doubtful, not 
to say bad, grounds. You do not find much public 
remonstrance from men plucked at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 'faking Mr. Jowett’s division, I should propose 
to have two examiners at 1,000/. per annum in each 
school ; so that, according to the requirements of the case, 
either two complete boards might be sitting simulta- 
neously, or a part of the examiners might be, from time 
to time off duty — a material addition to the value, and 
real efficiency of the appointments, which should be given 
as rewards to the most eminent men of letters, science, and 
administration. Before this Board every officer (unless 
appointed directly from without to the permanent chiefship 
of a department,)' should be brought for examination, on 
his introduction into the Service, and should be examined 
according to a prescribed syllabus, containing, first, certain 
indispensable qualifications for all appointments ; secondly, 
certain special qualifications for the given department ; 
thirdly, certain alternative subjects, wdiereby to exhibit 
solid information. 

The practical experience of Public Servants, the know- 
ledge of the examiners, and the common sense of society, 
would combine in gradually defining and perfecting the 
nature of the tests. 

As I have said, I would examine every officer high and 
low, before the same Board. The number, when confined 
to appointments, and not extended to candidates, would 
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be perfectly manageable, with a small addition of subor- 
dinate officers (clerks) to the examiners. The Board 
should sit in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, at stated 
periods. Every officer would know on what terms he 
accepted his appointment, and with what necessity of 
attendance to be examined, and with what chance of 
refusal. It is in my opinion a great mistake to .suppose 
that the supervision of such men as these examiners would 
be thrown away in regulating and testing the qualifications 
needed for the lower appointments as well as the higher. 

The persons examined should be either rejected or 
passed in two classes, viz,, 1, — sufficient : 2,— with merit ; 
and a trifling difference in the rate of annual augmentation 
of the lowest class in each department should be made, 
accordingly as the new officer entered it from the division 
No. 1, or the division No. 2. 

The Board should keep accurate registers of all persons 
• examined by them — for what department — by whom pre- 
sented — with what result. The possible production (on 
Parliamentarjr notices) of comparative tables, setting forth 
such particulars, would have its effect upon the dispensers 
of patronage. 

There is force, no doubt, in what Mr. Jowett says, in 
favour of a competing examination. Public Servants “will 
•“ have obtained their situations in an independent manner 
“ through their own merits. The sense of this cannot 
“ but induce self-respect, and diffuse a wholesome spirit 
“ among the lower no less than the higher classes of 
“ official men. Appointment by merit will relieve public 
“ men from the abuses and from the annoyance of patro- 
“ nage : it will raise the Public Service ; it will give all 
“ classes a common interest in maintaining its rank and 
“ efficiency.” 

Considering, however, the intimate connexion which 
must ahvays subsist, in a constitutional Government, be- 
tween the legislative and executive parts of it ; considering 
that the political inconvenience to be feared in our day is 
the decrease rather than the increase of power in the 
hands of the Government (as such) for the time being ; 
considering that, as matter of fact, patronage is one ele- 
ment of power, and not by any means an unreal one ; 
considering the long, and inestimably valuable, habituation 
of the people of this country to political contests, in which 
the share of office, not merely for its emoluments, but also 
for the sake of influencing administration, reckons among 
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the legitimate prizes of war ; considering- that socially and 
in the business of life, as well as in Downing Street, rank 
and wealth (as a fact, and whether we like it or not) hold 
the keys of many things, and that our inodes of thinking 
and acting proceed, in a thousand ways, upon this suppo- 
sition — considering ail these things, I should hesitate long- 
before I advised such a revolution of the Civil Service as 
that proposed by yourself and Sir Stafford Northcote. 

I should first try the effect of an independent Board of 
Examiners, making so much change only in the present 
system as to terminate the functions of the patronage 
secretary at the Treasury, and to confide all the ap- 
pointments in each department to the minister responsible 
for its management, looking to him and to him only, in 
case of abuse in nominations. If that failed, it would be 
time enough to try the rest of the plan. 

I very much question whether a competing examination 
would not exclude, ipso facto , many of the best men. 
Men who have obtained the highest honours and open 
fellowships at the universities, or who have entered with 
partial success upon specific callings, have already a career 
open to them, are in no immediate necessity, and have 
something to lose by failure. Such men would readily 
enough submit to an examination as to fitness and merit, 
but might not be so willing to risk another shake of the 
dice in competition as to who was best on that particular 
occasion. If any but mere boys are to enter the Service, 
such a trial is unfitting. It savours of school more than 
of the active world. 

A main point in the organisation of the Service, in my 
opinion, is gradually to abolish all the situations under 300/. 
a year which are now held by persons on the superior esta- 
blishments of offices; to delegate the whole of the work now 
done by these gentlemen to a class who, beginning at 80/. 
or 100/., shall rise to 300/. or 400/. as a maximum, being 
analogous to the clerks of merchants, bankers, or actuaries ; 
to reduce the higher class of offices very greatly in number, 
and to make the lotvest appointment to it begin at not less 
than 300/. per annum. The Board of Examiners would 
see that the tests were made proportionate to the duties 
and emoluments of office in each of the two grades. 

I agree with your remarks as to the rules of augmenta- 
tion within each class, and of promotion from class to 
class, except that I see no practical use in your register, 
and would merely make it a rule that, on every increase 
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of salary or promotion, the parliamentary chief of the 
department should be bound to call for, anil to record, the 
observations of the permanent head of the department, and 
also those of the officer under whom the one advanced in 
salary, or promoted to a higher grade had immediately been 
serving. This would not be worth much as a guarantee 
for merit, but it would occasionally check any serious 
abuse. 

The Public Offices are, in general, very ill arranged as 
regards construction. The rooms are far too numerous 
for the purposes of ready reference and supervision. The 
principle of construction, in my opinion, should be, to 
make large halls for the main , body of the clerks, with 
side-rooms opening out of them for a few superior officers. 
I have seen vast premises of business in the City, where 
the same principle has been successfully maintained under 
the necessity of building in many stories. In my own 
department there are sixty persons (including messengers 
and copying clerks) scattered on tour different floors, 
throughout twenty-five separate rooms. 



MAJOR GRAHAM, 

Regis trar- G eneral . 

June 30, 1854. 

Being informed that Her Majesty’s Government desire 
to know my opinion of the general principles of the Report 
of Sir C. E. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote, lately laid 
before Parliament, relating to the organization of the 
Civil Service, I have the honour to state, that I think the 
existing arrangements for making the first appointments 
to the Civil Service, and for promoting the subsequent 
efficiency of the persons nominated, may be improved. 

The present system of patronage, in my opinion, re- 
quires amendment ; and if the plan which has been 
advocated with much ability by Sir C. E. Trevelyan and 
Sir S. Northcote be adopted, the Civil Service, I have no 
doubt, will be much improved, and a greater number of 
able men be enrolled in its ranks. 

Whether Her Majesty’s Government should entirely 
abandon the privilege of nominating candidates for ex- 
amination, and throw open to all persons of a given age 
the right of competing before a board of examiners, is a 
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point much disputed, upon which I cannot say that I 
have formed a very decided judgment. I rather lean to 
the opinion that Her Majesty’s Government should not 
abandon the power of nominating, under certain prescribed 
regulations, to the Civil Service; and I am disposed to 
think that that privilege should be retained, as in the 
army, navy, and ordnance. 

It is certainly desirable that there should be an examin- 
ation by a central board, strict inquiry as to character 
and state of health, and a fixed limit as to age- — perhaps 
from 17 to 25. 

I highly approve of the first year after appointment 
being “ on probation ,” the reports of the conduct of the 
young nominee being placed on record ; and the same 
system should be adopted with respect to annual increase 
of salary and promotion to a higher class, no advance 
being given except on formal report, and decision thereon 
of head of office duly recorded : thus the character of 
each individual will be known ab initio ; and upon retiring 
from the Service, when the amount of superannuation 
allowance is to be fixed, reference may with advantage be 
made to these annual reports of conduct. I think that 
one of the medical men certifying as to the incapacity of 
the candidate for superannuation allowance should be a 
medical officer serving under Government — perhaps a staff 
surgeon — whose duty it should be, at any time, upon 
receiving a requisition to that effect from the head of a 
department, to examine and report upon the state of 
health of any Civil Servant absent from his office on the' 
plea of illness. 

I agree in the recommendation of separating intellectual 
from mechanical labour ; and I approve of the system 
proposed of appointing “ supplementary clerks.” I am 
strongly of opinion that promotion should be regulated by 
merit, not by seniority alone. 

I think that the transfer of clerks from one office to 
another should only take place on rare and special occa- 
sions ; otherwise I fear the tendency would be to draft 
from all the inferior offices men of talent, and thus we in 
subordinate departments would have the mortification of 
losing those who prove themselves peculiarly meritorious : 
all the ablest men being congregated in the highest 
departments of the Government — the Treasury and the 
offices of the Secretaries of State. 
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Sir G. C. LEWIS, Bart. 

Knightshridge, July 20, 1854. 

By your letter of the 14th ult. you have communicated 
to me the wish of Her Majesty’s Government _ that I 
should lay before them my view of the general principles 
of the Report of Sir Stafford Northcote and yourself on 
the -organization of the Civil Service, which has been 
presented to Parliament, and that I should state whether 
I consider the existing arrangements for making the first 
appointments, and for promoting the subsequent efficiency 
of the persons appointed, open to any, and if any, to what 
improvements. 

In compliance with the wish thus expressed, I proceed 
to submit to you, for the information of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the best opinion which I am able to form 
upon the subject. At the same time, I think it right 
to state, that the subject is one on which I should not, 
unasked, have ventured to offer any opinion to the 
Government; I fear, moreover, that after the full con- 
sideration which it has already received from many com- 
petent judges, nothing which I can say is likely to afford 
any material assistance towards arriving at a practical 
conclusion on the question. 

The following is an outline of the plan for the improve- 
ment of the Civil Service of the country, as set forth in 
the Report of Sir Stafford Northcote and j'ourself, upon 
which my opinion is desired. The plan is confined to the 
Permanent Civil Service ; that is to say, to those Civil 
Servants of the public who are not in either House of 
Parliament, and whose tenure of office does not depend 
upon political changes. A further exclusion is made 
with respect to those appointments which are designated 
as “Staff Appointments” (pp. 7, 15); under which 
term are included all the superior Permanent Civil Offi- 
cers, such, for instance, as the permanent Under Secre- 
taries of State, the permanent Secretaries of the Admiralty, 
War Office, and Board of Control, the Assistant Secretary 
to the Treasury, the Commissioners of the Revenue 
Boards, and other officers of this important class. In sub- 
stance, therefore, the plan is limited to the clerks of the 
different Government Offices, and to the numerous class 
of officers employed for purposes of inspection, custody. 
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protection, and collection of money, by the revenue 
departments. 

With respect to the original appointment of all the 
permanent Civil Servants of the class described, it is pro- 
posed that the candidate should pass through a preliminary 
examination, and that he should, if appointed, be after- 
wards subject to a period of probation. It is further 
proposed that the examinations should be conducted by 
a central Board of Examiners, composed of persons 
holding an independent position, and presided over by an 
officer "of the rank of Privy Councillor. The examination 
is to be a competing- literary examination, which, how- 
ever, is not to exclude a careful previous inquiry into the 
age, health, and moral fitness of the candidates. The 
examination is to be, as far as possible, adapted to the 
appointment to be made, but it is recommended that the 
subjects of examination should be as numerous as may be 
found practicable ; and it is remarked, that an important 
effect -would be produced upon the general education of 
the country if proficiency in history, jurisprudence, poli- 
tical economy, modern languages, political and physical 
geography, and other matters besides the staple of classics 
and mathematics, were made directly conducive to the 
success of young men desirous of entering into the Public 
Service. All persons from 17 to 21 years of age are to 
be admissible as candidates for inferior offices ; and all 
persons from 19 to 25 years of age are to be admissible 
as candidates for superior offices. In order to enlarge the 
field of competition, and prevent the exclusion of can- 
didates who might be deterred by the expense of a journey 
to London, it is recommended that an arrangement should 
be made, either by the appointment of assistant examiners, 
or by some other method, for holding district examinations 
all over the country. It is proposed that these exami- 
nations should be held at stated periods, that a sufficient 
number of the best candidates be selected by the 
examiners for filling the number of vacancies which 
annually occur, and that the successful candidates be 
allotted among the different departments. Such is an 
outline of the proposed plan, so far as the original appoint- 
ments are concerned. The recommendations respecting 
promotions within the department will be adverted to 
presently. 

In order to form a judgment upon this plan, it may first 
be observed, that the Civil Service of this country is not 
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like a profession, in which there is a general similarity of 
duties and qualifications for all its different members ; 
but that it is made up of a large number of offices, each 
of which has a character and functions of its own. A 
clergyman who performs his duties well in one parish, 
would probably perform them well in another; a lawyer who 
succeeded on the northern circuit would probably not fail 
on the midland or western circuit ; a medical man who 
was skilful at Canterbury would be equally skilful at 
York ; a military officer would serve with equal success 
in different regiments of the same arm of the Service, 
and a naval officer in different ships. But different offices 
have different qualifications ; the business of the Foreign 
Office differs from that of the Treasury ; the business of 
the Colonial Office or of the Home Office differs from 
that of the Audit Office. Hence the difficulty of finding 
a common measure for appointments to the several de- 
partments, aud of reducing them to a uniform rule. 
Even with respect to the clerks of the principal Govern- 
ment Offices, it would be impossible to throw them into 
one body, and to constitute them one Civil Service. The 
permanent officers of a department are the depositories 
of the official traditions, they are generally referred to 
by the political head of the office for information upon 
questions of official practice ; and knowledge of this sort 
acquired in one department would be useless in another. 
If, for example, the chief clerk of the criminal depart- 
ment of the Home Office were to be transferred to the 
Foreign Office or to the Admiralty, the special experience 
which he has acquired in the Home Office, and which is 
in daily and hourly requisition for the assistance of the 
Home Secretary, would be utterly valueless to the Foreign 
Secretary or to the First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
analogy of the Indian Civil Service is not applicable, for 
the Indian Civil Servants are all foreigners, for whom a 
common qualification of knowledge of native languages is 
requisite, and they are moreover destined for high offices, 
with large powers, control over subordinates, and exten- 
sive districts. They can be transferred with comparative 
facility from one employment to another, like the political 
heads of offices in England, who often preside successively 
over different and unconnected departments of the State, 
and like colonial governors, who are often transferred 
from one colony to another. Where a general superin- 
tendence is required, and assistance can be obtained from 
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subordinates, and where the chief qualifications are judg- 
ment, sagacity, and enlightened political opinions, such a 
change of offices is possible ; but as you descend lower in 
the official scale, the speciality of functions increases — the 
duties must be performed in person, with little or no 
assistance, and there is consequently a necessity for 
special knowledge and experience. Hence, the same 
person may be successively at the head of the Home 
Office, the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the 
Admiralty ; he may be successively President of the 
Board of Trade and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but to 
transfer an experienced clerk from one office to another 
would in general be like transferring a skilful naval officer 
to the army, or appointing a military engineer officer to 
command a ship of war. A similar distinction may be 
observed in other branches of practical life ; thus, an 
architect may direct the execution of different classes of 
buildings ; he may give plans for palaces, churches, courts 
of justice, bridges, private dwellings; but the subordinate 
workmen -whom he employs retain their separate functions 
unchanged — a carpenter does not become a mason, a 
painter - or glazier does not become an ironmonger or 
plasterer. 

For these reasons, it would be impossible to form the 
clerks of the different Government Offices into a single 
Civil Service, regulated by general principles of advance- 
ment, without reference to departmental divisions; and to 
make them mutually transferable from one department to 
another. Still less would it be possible to incorporate the 
inferior officers of the revenue departments in such a. 
service. The landing-waiters and tidewaiters, for in- 
stance, are out-door officers ; their duties are performed 
in the open air, and consist to a great extent of watching 
and custody. It is not possible to bring the -searchers* 
the bonded warehouse officers, or the tidewaiters and 
boatmen of the Customs into the same class, or to place 
them on a footing of equality with the superior clerks of the 
Secretary of State’s offices, the Treasury, or the Admiralty. 
In the estimate for the ltevenue departments presented 
this session to the House of Commons, it is stated that 
there are in the Customs for the port of London alone 
220 weighers, with salaries varying from 35/. to 25/. per 
annum, with an allowance of 2s. 6d. a day when employed; 
600 tidewaiters, with salaries varying from 75 Z. to 55/. 
per annum, and Is. a day when employed ; 100 water- 
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men, with salaries varying from 55 1. to 45/. per annum, 
and Is. a day when employed ; and 42 watchmen, with 
salaries varying from 50/. to 40/. per annum, and Is. a day 
when employed; to which may be added 4,416 boatmen 
belonging to the coastguard. Nobody supposes that 
officers of this description can be formed, for any practical 
purpose, into a single service with the educated clerks of 
Government Offices. In the Post Office department, the 
appointments in general have necessarily a local character; 
the keeper of a post office must have a house in a certain 
town or village, and sometimes in a certain street ; it is 
also convenient that this house, in towns, should be a shop. 
Post Office messengers must likewise be persons resident 
on the spot. These conditions give to the Post Office 
department a character of its own, and prevent its officers 
from forming part of a general Civil Service. 

So far, therefore, as the proposed plan contemplates the 
abandonment of the system of departmental promotion, 
and the creation of a general Civil Service,, independent 
of departmental limits, and comprehending all the 
Government Offices, and all the revenue services ( See 
p. 8), it appears to me to involve an impracticable prin- 
ciple. 1 am, however, bound to say that although this 
object is announced as desirable at the commencement of 
the Report, I do not see any recommendation by which 
the principle is attempted to be carried into effect; for the 
recommendations in pages 22-3, respecting promotions to 
superior appointments in other offices, and supplementary 
clerks, would not have any sensible influence. 

We now pass to the consideration of the proposed plan 
of examination, for which purpose we must inquire v r hat 
are the evils of the present mode of appointment, and 
how 7 far they 7 would be remedied by the system recom- 
mended for adoption. 

The appointments of clerkships in the Government 
Offices are made in two manners : where the office is 
under a political head, the appointment is in general made- 
by 7 the head of the department ; where it is not under a 
political head, the appointment is in general made by the 
Prime Minister, acting through the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The numerous appointments of 
the subordinate officers of the Inland Revenue and 
Customs departments are also made in the latter manner. 
With regard to the Post Office, which revenue depart- 
ment is under a political head, a portion of the officers is 
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appointed by the Postmaster General himself, and a por- 
tion upon the nomination of the Secretary to the Treasury. 
These rules with respect to offices having permanent or 
non- political heads, apply in general only to the original 
appointments. The promotions of the officers, when 
once appointed, depend upon their own immediate official 
chiefs. 

The practical distinction between the modes of appoint- 
tment for political or non-political departments is not 
unimportant. When a Prime Minister or Chancellor of 
the Exchequer appoints in the Treasury, or a Secretary of 
State appoints in his own office a clerk who is a near rela- 
tion or a friend of his own, it is not to be supposed that 
he will in general be very ready to listen to representa- 
tions of the unfitness of such person for the employment, 
or that the subordinate members of his department will 
be very forward in making such representations. But 
when a clerk is appointed by the Treasury in a non-politi- 
cal department, he is not regarded with any tenderness 
or partiality ; the heads of such a department have an 
interest in being well served ; they may establish any 
reasonable qualifications for the officers of their depart- 
ment which they think fit, and enforce them by an 
examination ; and if the person sent to them by the 
Treasury does not come up to their standard, they may 
reject him. This rejection, if made on sufficient grounds, 
would be respected by the Treasury, the appointment 
made would be abandoned, and another person would be 
appointed in the same manner, subject again to the same 
veto of the department. It is in this manner that the 
numerous class of subordinate officers in the revenue 
departments are appointed, with the exception of those 
reserved by the Postmaster General. The names are 
sent by the Secretary of the Treasury, who in selecting 
them is mainly influenced by political considerations. 
They are persons of whom he can scarcely ever have any 
personal knowledge, and who are recommended to him by 
political supporters of the Government. The revenue 
department prescribes certain qualifications for the per- 
sons appointed to its subordinate offices, and subjects the 
candidates thus nominated to a proper examination. 
Those who~do not satisfy the prescribed rules are re- 
jected, and their places are supplied by fresh appoint- 
ments. All the subsequent promotions are in the power 
of the department, which likewise can at any time dismiss 

H 
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for misconduct. The relation of the IVeasuiy and the 
non-political departments with respect to appointments is, 
therefore, like that of the patron of a living and the 
bishop; the Treasury presents a candidate, the depait- 
ment, if it thinks fit, institutes him into the office. 

It is now proposed to put an end to all discretion in the 
original selection of persons for the clerkships in Govern- 
ment Offices, and for the subordinate officers in the revenue 
services, and to make their appointments depend on an 
examination to be conducted by a Central Board, of 
Examiners. The examination is to be, in the mam, a 
literary one; besides classics and mathematics, mention is. 
made of history, jurisprudence, political economy, modem 
languages, and political and physical geography, as sub- 
jects of examination. Any person within certain pre- 
scribed limits of age, may become a candidate ; and the 
candidates who distinguish themselves most in the 
examination are to be selected by the examiners for 
appointment. 

There are two sorts of examinations in use at our 
universities and public schools for determining the pi effi- 
ciency and increasing the emulation of the students. I he : 
one of these is the competitive or maximum examination, 
the object of which is to select the best of a given num- 
ber of candidates; the other is the standardor minimum 
examination, the object of which is to ascertain that every 
candidate possesses, at the least, a certain prescribed 
amount of knowledge. The first of these, for example,, 
is such an examination as determines who is senior 
wrangler at Cambridge ; the second is such an examina- 
tion as that of candidates for a common pass degree at 
Oxford. The two sorts of examinations may be illus- 
trated by the difference between a horse race and the pro- 
cess of examining horses for the use of a cavalry; regiment. 

Examinations have likewise been used for various public 
purposes, but hitherto they have always been examinations 
of the latter sort, for the purpose of ascertaining that each 
candidate possesses certain prescribed qualifications. 
Every officer who enters the army must now pass such a 
standard examination; and a similar rule also exists at 
present for the revenue service and for certain public de- 
partments. Every candidate for deacon’s or priest’s orders 
must likewise undergo such an examination, in addition 
to taking a university degree, which likewise implies two 
university examinations at least ; medical diplomas and 
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certificates are also granted by the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and by the Apothecaries’ Company, after a 
similar examination. In the Church, and in the medical 
profession, the preliminary examination authenticates each 
member of the profession, as possessing a certain minimum 
of knowledge. Their subsequent advancement in the 
Church depends on the choice of the Crown, the bishops, 
and other patrons ; in the medical profession it depends 
upou the choice of individual patients. 

The peculiarity of the plan now proposed is, that it 
recommends, for the first time, the use of a competing 
examination in the appointment of Public Servants ; that 
it substitutes the principle of competition for the principle 
of authentication. The examiners, instead of conferring 
a certain guarantee of goodness, are to be required to 
select the best. 

There would, I feel confident, be no difficulty in giving* 
effect to this proposal, so far as the mechanical working 
of it is concerned. I do not doubt that there are many 
hundred persons in this country at present who would be 
competent to conduct such an examination as that re- 
quired, which would be considerably easier, even for the 
highest class, than that for a pass degree at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; and for the lowest class, would include little, 
if anything, more than reading, writing, and the four rules 
of arithmetic. I have myself had the honour of twice 
acting as an examiner for the Newcastle Scholarship at 
Eton, and once as an examiner for the Ireland University 
Scholarship at Oxford ; and I can bear witness from 
personal experience that the first object of the examiners, 
•on such occasions, is to reduce the decision, as far as 
possible, to an arithmetical result, and to exclude any- 
thing which does not concern the strict merits of the 
question. I doubt whether there is any decision, involv- 
ing the comparative pretensions of different candidates, 
from which fear, favour, and affection are so completely 
excluded as in the examinations at our universities and 
public schools. I am satisfied that if a board of exami- 
ners received from the Government clear and precise 
instructions as to the course which they were to follow, 
they would proceed at once to carry them into execution 
with rigid fidelity. So far as the question could be 
settled by written answers to questions, I feel sure that 
the comparative intellectual proportions of the candidates 
would be determined with as mechanical regularity as 

h 2 
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the comparative height of the candidates among the 
ancient ^Ethiopians, who (as we are informed by Aristotle 
in his Politics) distributed the public offices according to 
stature. 

The difficulties which I see are of a wholly different 
nature. What I doubt is, not the facility of working the 
plan, but the expediency of applying the principle of a 
competitive examination to the selection of candidates for 
public offices. I admit that the selection of candidates 
may thus be reduced to the simplicity and certainty of an 
arithmetical problem, and that the question may he 
decided by adding up the marks on different papeis of 
answers ; but I am not satisfied as to the policy of super- 
seding personal discretion, and still more of extinguishing 
personal responsibility, in the appointments to public 
offices. One of the "first qualities required in the clerks 
of a public office is trustworthiness. In many public 
offices, papers containing information respecting pending 
questions of great importance, and of deep interest to 
private individuals, to companies and associations, to the 
public at large, and to the whole civilized world, neces- 
sarily pass through the hands of clerks in their successive 
stages of preparation. The honourable secrecy which 
has distinguished the clerks of our superior offices, and their 
abstinence from communicating information to interested 
parties or to public journals, cannot be too highly coin- 
mended. But this discreet reserve depends on qualities 
which cannot be made the subject of examination by a 
central board, or be expressed by marks upon a paper of 
written answers. Mr..Jowett, in his letter appended to 
the. Report on the Civil Service, remarks that “the perse- 
verance and self-discipline necessary for the acquirement 
of any considerable amount of knowledge are a great 
security that a young man has not led a dissolute life ” 
(p. 24). It is quite true (as Mr. Jowett has said) that a 
studious life, and what is' called a life of pleasure, are 
rarely combined ; but it is not true that such an amount 
of study as might enable a clever young man to succeed 
in such an examination as that now proposed, necessarily, 
or even presumptively, involves the possession of qualities 
which render a person discreet and trustworthy. 

It is probable that these and other objections were pre- 
sent to the minds of the authors of the plan, for they 
have carefully excepted all offices of power from the 
operation of the competitive examination, and have sub- 
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jected. to it only the subordinate and merely ministerial 
offices. But if this principle is the most effectual safe- 
guard against corruption, or error of judgment, in the 
selection of candidates for office, why is it not applied to 
those offices in which a good selection is the most bene- 
ficial, and a bad selection the most mischievous ? Even 
if the form of our government does not admit of the 
political offices being filled in this manner, why is not the 
competitive examination to be applied to the superior 
Permanent Civil Servants, from the Lord Chief Justice 
downwards ? It is not sufficient to say, that the persons 
now selected for such appointments are preferred “ on 
« account of their acknowledged eminence in one of the 
“ liberal professions, or in some other walk of life” ( Report, 
p. 15). No excellence in a profession, or in any other 
walk of life, is ever so eminent as to be acknowledged by 
all : 

Envy does merit, like its shade, pursue ; 

and there is always a minority who decry every dis- 
tinguished man. If, therefore, there is a self-acting test, 
which enables us to distinguish with unerring precision, 
and with mechanical regularity, between the worthy and 
the unworthy candidate, is it not to the highest and most 
important offices that this test ought to be peculiarly and 
principally applied ? Why should it not be extended to 
the army and navy, and above all, why should not the 
Church be brought within its operation ? Why should not 
the tutors and heads of colleges and public schools be 
chosen by this method of selection ? At all events, if it 
is the proper mode of appointment for the Civil Servants 
of the Crown, there can be no reason why all the numerous 
officers who are now appointed by local authorities — why 
the Civil Servants employed by counties and parishes, in 
connexion with prisons, bridges, roads, police, the relief of 
the poor, and other local objects — should not be selected 
by a competitive examination. 

If a competitive literary examination was in reality the 
best mode of selecting persons for situations of trust and 
skill, we should probably see it voluntarily adopted by 
public bodies, such as railway and dock companies and 
even by private individuals, in the choice of their servants. 
No attempt, however, to adopt such a principle of selec- 
tion appears to have been made, or even seriously proposed, 
in this or any other country. 
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For these reasons I cannot approve of that pait of the 
plan which recommends that the examination should be 
competitive, and the number of candidates unlimited. 
Nevertheless, I think that all candidates for subordinate 
offices in the Public Service should be subjected to a stan- 
dard or minimum examination, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining that they possess a certain prescribed amount of 
knowledge. For giving effect to this purpose, the pros 
posal of a Central Board of Examiners, who should be 
independent of all official connexions, seems to me pecu- 
liarly deserving of consideration. Their duties, according 
to my view of them, would be simple and light ; _ then- 
principal qualifications would be independence and full- 
ness of judgment. The number of new appointments to 
civil offices, in a year, is not very large ; much of the 
mechanical part of the examinations might be delegated 
to others, and they would act principally as referees;. 
The expense of such a system to the public might, it 
proper arrangements were made, be extremely small. 
The advantages of such a Board would be, that it would 
introduce certainty, regularity, care, and uniformity, where 
now there is often irregularity, uncertainty, and neglect ; 
that with regard to the political departments, it would 
prevent improper appointments from facility, good nature, 
or ignorance, even where improper motives did not exist; 
and with regard to the non-political departments, it would 
introduce a closer and more systematic scrutiny of the' 
candidates presented by the Treasury than is now always 

made. . 

The principle of examination, under the conditions 
which I have described, seems to me so beneficial, when 
applied to candidates for the Public Service, that I would 
carry it even beyond the limits proposed b}; the reporteis. 
If this test is a valuable security for the efficiency of 
public officers, why should it be limited to candidates for 
offices in government departments, and not be extended 
to officers appointed by local authorities ? At present, the 
only local appointments with which the central Govern- 
ment can interfere, are those in the Poor Law service. 
With respect to these, the Poor Law Board can preset ibe 
the qualifications, and dismiss any officer for incompeteney 
or misconduct. When any appointment takes place, a 
printed list of questions concerning the new officer is 
transmitted to the Board of Guardians, and the particu- 
lars contained in the answers subsequently returned to 
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the central office furnish much information as to his qua- 
lifications. No personal examination of the new officer, 
however, is instituted. With respect to other paid local 
officers, no systematic inquiry by any central authority 
takes place. ' It seems to me worthy of consideration, 
whether it would not be advisable for the powers of the 
Central Board of Examiners, in case such a body were 
constituted, to comprehend certain classes of officers ap- 
pointed by local authorities ; an arrangement which would 
increase the efficiency, of the local services, without any 
diminution of the local power of appointment. 

A short period of probation is, as recommended in the 
plan, desirable in the case of every new appointment ; and, 
if a faithful report of the conduct and capacity of the 
probationer was always laid before the head of the office, 
the result of this experimental proof would probably be 
not less important than the previous literary examination 
for determining his fitness for the peculiar service. 

We now come to the question of promotions in the 
office, after the original appointments have been made. 
The Report states that the clerks of an office are at present 
divided into different classes, with different scales, of 
salary ; and it proceeds to describe the method of promo- 
tion as follows “ the theory of the Public Service R, 

“ that the annual increase of salary from the minimum to 
“ the maximum of the class, is given as matter of course as 
“ the reward of service, and with no reference to the com- 

parative merits of the individuals ; but that promotion 
“ from class to class is the reward of merit, or rather that 
11 it is regulated by a consideration of the public interests, 

“ and that those only are to be transferred from one class 
“ to a higher who have shown themselves capable of ren- 
“ dering valuable services in it. T his salutary principle is, 

“ however, in practice often overlooked, and promotion 
“ from class to class, as well as the annual rise within the 
“ class, is more commonly regulated by seniority than by 
“ merit (p. 18). 

The recommendation with respect to promotions is, 
that whenever a vacancy occurs in an office, a report 
should be made on the qualifications of the clerks in the 
inferior class, and that the best of these should be selected 
for promotion.. It is not proposed to apply the principle 
of examination to promotions. 

It appears to me that the efficiency of the Civil Service 
depends, at least, as much upon the system of promotions 
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as upon the original appointments, and that the defects of 
the present state of things are owing more to the former 
than to the latter. My experience does not confirm the 
general description of the Civil Service given at the 
commencement of the Report (p. 4) ; there are indeed, 
in most offices inefficient persons, who ought never to have 
been appointed, or ought subsequently to have been dis- 
missed ; but the large majority of clerks are efficient, and 
among the superior clerks in the more important offices 
there are persons who, in point of ability and knowledge 
of their own subjects, occupy a high position. 

The unattractiveness of the Civil Service, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of inducing young men of ability to enter 
it, or to remain in it, is paiuted by Sir James Stephen in 
strong colours. “A clerk in a Public Office” (he says) “may 
“ not even dream of fame to be acquired in that capacity. He 
“ labours in an obscurity as profound as it is unavoidable. 
“ His official character is absorbed in that of his superior. 
“ He must devote all his talents, and all his learning, to 
“ measures, some of which he will assuredly disapprove, 
“ without having the slightest power to prevent them ; and 
“ to some of which he will most essentially contribute, 
“ without having any share whatever in the credit of them. 
« He must listen silently to praises bestowed on others 
“ which his pen has earned for them ; and if any accident 
“ should make him notorious enough to become the sus- 
“ pected author of any unpopular act, he must silently sub- 
“ mit to the reproach, even though it be totally unmerited 
“ by him. These are indeed the indispensable disadvan- 
“ tages of the position of a clerk in a Public Office, and no 
“ man of sense and temper will complain of them. Rut 
“ neither will any man of real mental power, to whom the 
“ truth is known beforehand, subject himself to an arduous 
“ examination in order to win a post so ill paid, so obscure, 
“ and so subordinate.” 

In estimating the attractions of the Civil Service, and 
comparing it with other professions, it is necessary to 
avoid a partial view of the case. The remuneration may 
not be high as compared with that of the law, but it is 
high as compared with that of the army and navy, and 
even of the church. A person enters it at an early age. 
He is not required to have taken an University degree, or 
to have gone through an expensive education. No outfit 
is required ; he is not compelled to procure uniforms or 
horses, to hire chambers, or to buy books. He avoids 
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the vicissitudes and uncertainties of an open profession ; 
his advancement, if his conduct is good and his attendance 
regular, is a matter of course. His position may be ob- 
scure, but if he is not praised for his acts, neither is he 
blamed for them ; if he does not enjoy personal distinc- 
tion, he avoids personal responsibility with respect to the 
public at large. Everybody’s character is, however, per- 
fectly well known in his own office, and although a clerk’s 
ability may not be appreciated by the public, it is always 
recognised by his superiors in office. Industry may 
exis? without the love of fame ; there are many persons 
in public offices who work in the most conscientious 
manner from a mere sense of duty and a love of the 
subject, without the smallest reference to a public recog- 
nition of their services. It should, moreover, be borne in 
mind, that even the open professions confer little celebrity 
except upon their leading members. At the bar, many a 
leading counsel gets the credit of work done by his juniors ; 
many junior barristers who attend the courts, many 
pleaders and conveyancers, succeed in their profession, 
but are quite unknown to the public. To what extent 
is general reputation an incentive to the exertions of 
medical men, with the exception of a few London phy- 
sicians and surgeons, and a few writers on medicine ? 
Taking the great body of professional men, it cannot be 
said with truth that the love of fame spurs them on “ to 
“ scorn delights and live laborious days,” more than the 
clerks in Government Offices. 

It appears to me, that the great discouragement which 
operates upon men of ability 7 in the Civil Service is not so 
much the obscurity of the position, or the insufficiency 7 of 
the pay, as the system of promotion by seniority rather 
than by merit. “ In the open professions (the Report 
“ remarks) a man’s success depends upon his obtaining 
u and retaining the confidence of the public ; and as he 
“ is exposed to a sharp competition on the part of his 
“ contemporaries, those only can maintain a fair position 
lc who possess the requisite amount of ability and in- 
“ dustry for the proper discharge of their duties. The 
“ able and energetic rise to the top, the dull and inefficient 
“ remain at the bottom. In the public establishments, 
“ on the contrary, the general rule is that all rise to- 
“ gether.” — (P. 5.) . . 

The depressing effect of promotion by mere seniority 
upon the clerks who would be promoted if merit weie 
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taken as the criterion is manifest, and cannot fail to in- 
fluence their conduct. It implies a non-recognition of 
their merit, not only by the public (for which they may 
be prepared), but by the heads of their own department, 
by those to whom their superiority over the persons pro- 
moted ought to be, and probably is, known. It is re- 
marked in the Report that a large majority of the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service prefer promotion by seniority to 
promotion by merit, because they think that promotion 
by merit would, in practice, become promotion by favour 
■{p. 19). It is certain that promotion by seniority is 
better than promotion by favour ; but I suspect that this 
view is taken by those who think that if promotion de- 
pended on competition and superior merit, they would be 
distanced in the race. Everv clerk’s character and effi- 
ciency is perfectly well known in his own office ; and the 
head of a department would have little difficulty in 
arriving at the truth, if he took proper means for the 
purpose. Honest mistakes might occasionally be made, 
even where due diligence had been used. Nothing human 
is infallible ; but in the vast majority of cases the most 
meritorious person for promotion, on the occurrence of a 
vacancy, might be ascertained by proper inquiry. The 
Tacts to be ascertained are the manner in which the 
various candidates for promotion have performed their 
duties in the office, and their capacity for performing 
-similar duties of a higher description. These are to be 
learned from the superior persons in the office, who are able 
to give the requisite information : a literary examination 
would be out of place when the candidate’s special quali- 
fications and appropriate fitness can be ascertained by 
positive testimony. 

The real obstacles to the introduction of a system of 
promotion by merit are of a different kind. In the offices 
with political heads, they arise from the fear of imputa- 
tion of political partiality, and of giving offence to 
powerful persons. Nor can it be said that the motives 
which induce the political head of a department to persist 
in the safe system of promotion by seniority are weak. 
“ My experience ” (Sir James Stephen says) “teaches me 
“ that a Secretary of State who should promote any one 
“ of his clerks over the heads of his seniors must arm 
himself with the fortitude of a martyr.. The inflictions 
he would have to- undergo from the tongues , and the 
" pens of the kinsmen and the kinswomen, of the patrons 
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« and the patronesses, of the private and the political con- 
“ nexions, of the many he had passed over, would leave 
“ him no rest day or night. And why is he to incur and 
“ have all this animosity? Just in order that he may 
“ hand over his office to his future, successor (some 
“ political antagonist) in the highest attainable state of 
“ perfection.” 

It may be added, that where the head of any depart- 
ment makes the experiment of incurring the resentment? 
of powerful persons in order to promote deserving subor-: 
dinates, he will probably not be supported by public- 
opinion. The disposition of the public is to regard an 
office as a life estate, and to sympathise with the holdei 
of it, not ouly when he is passed over for want ol merit/ 
but when he is dismissed for positive misconduct. 

In spite of these obstacles, it is my conviction that the 
most effectual means of improving the Civil Service is tq 
make the promotions depend upon merit, and not upon: 
seniority ; and to use the power of dismissal in case of 
incompetency, irregularity, misconduct, and indolence 
more freely than it is used at present. The system of 
promotion by merit, and of removal for unfitness, is now 
employed to a great extent in the Inland Revenue and 
Customs services, and has, I believe, been attended with 
the best results. 

If, after the ablest men in the Civil Service had been 
selected for promotion, the most efficient clerks in the 
higher ranks of the great offices were, when fit occasions 
presented themselves, advanced to those superior pei- 
manent appointments which, in the Report, are called 
“ staff appointments,” a further impetus would be given 
to the efficiency of the Civil Service. , At present, from 
the influence of the system of indiscriminate promotion by 
seniority, the clerks at the head of the most important- 
departments are of a very mixed quality, and thus advance- 
ment. to the highest class is a proof rather of long service 
than of capacity. If, however, the least able and efficient 
were winnowed away at the successive promotions, the 
best .men, as in the open professions, would rise to the 
top, and there would be a greater inducement than now- 
exists to promote the head clerks of an office to staff- 
appointments. If, for instance, au efficient clerk in. the 
Home Office were appointed an inspector of prisons or 
factories, or a clerk in the Colonial Office were appointed 
a? colonial governor or secretary, an .inducement would be. 
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given to industry and activity in the Civil Service which 
now is generally wanting. 

If the Government were to decide in favour of such a 
measure as I have described, I can see no sufficient reason 
why it should be carried into effect (as is proposed in the 
Report) by parliamentary legislation, so far at least as 
the Civil Service of the Crown is concerned. There is 
nothing in the changes recommended which it is not 
within the competence of the Crown to effect. When the 
plan of the Government had been definitively settled, it 
could easily be put in an authentic form and laid before 
both Houses of Parliament ; so as to afford opportunity 
for objection and discussion before it was carried into 
execution. If, after it had undergone the scrutiny of Par- 
liament, the Government decided upon its adoption, either 
in the original form, or with amendments suggested by 
parliamentary criticism, it could be put in operation 
by an Order in Council. The creation of a permanent 
board of examiners would necessarily entail some ex- 
pense ; and, however small this might be, it would neces- 
sitate an annual vote, which would give the House of 
Commons a practical veto upon the system once in every 
session. There is no danger that any system of this sort 
which Parliament condemned -would be upheld ; on the 
other hand, if it was supported and approved of by Parlia- 
ment, there would be no danger of a new Government 
overthrowing it, even although it rested only upon an 
Order in Council. 

Such are the views which I have been led to form on this 
subject, and I regret that I have not been able to explain 
them in a smaller compass. 1 may, in conclusion, be 
permitted to express my sincere respect and admiration 
for those wdio are desirous, at the sacrifice of Government 
patronage, to promote the important principle of making 
the original appointment and subsequent advancement of 
Public Servants dependent upon merit and not upon 
favour. As to the details of the proposed plan, different 
views will naturally be entertained : as to the excellence 
of its object, there can be but one opinion. In a free 
country, where the course of public affairs is determined 
by the successive predominance of different political 
parties, it is of great moment that the principle of fitness 
should be regarded as the first consideration with respect 
to the Civil Service ; that a permanent Civil Service 
should exist, and that when a party comes into power, it 
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should not proceed to clear all the Public Offices and fill 
them with adherents of its own. It is scarcely to be 
expected and perhaps not to be wished that the pressure 
of the political party which is in the ascendant, operating 
through its representatives in Parliament, should not 
make” itself felt in the choice of candidates for new 
appointments. A great, and in my opinion a sufficient 
security for the efficiency of the permanent Civil Service 
is obtained if all new candidates are subjected to a 
standard examination, and to a period of probation, and if 
the promotions are made to depend upon merit. 



JAMES BOOTH, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

Board of Trade, August 1854. 

I proceed to give the best answer that I can to your 
letter of the 1 4th of May last, in which you state that 
Her Majesty’s Government are desirous to have my assist- 
ance in framing measures for the improvement of the Civil 
•Service, and you request me to give them my view of the 
general principles of the Report of Sir Stafford ISorthcote 
and yourself, which has been laid before Parliament, and 
to state whether I consider the existing arrangements for 
making the first appointments, and for promoting the sub- 
sequent efficiency of the persons appointed, open to any, 
and if any, what improvement. 

I agree with you and Sir Stafford Northcote in think- 
ing the present arrangements for making the first appoint- 
ments, and for promoting the subsequent efficiency of the 
persons appointed open to much improvement. But al- 
though I concur generally in your views ot the nature and 
extent of the evil to be remedied (and I think the public 
is deeply indebted to you and Sir Stafford tor tne zeal and 
courage with which you have investigated the subject and 
brought public opinion to bear on the question ); and, 
although, with one important exception, I agree in the 
general principles of your Report, I am unable to accede to 
your scheme of throwing all the offices in the Civil Service 
open to public competition. 

I feel as strongly as you can do the importance ot the 
proposed preliminary examination as a test of the. fitness 
of any candidate for office ; but I think the appointment 
to that office should be made on the responsibility of those 
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who are responsible for the mode in which the business of 
the department is conducted, and that the functions of the 
examiners should be confined to excluding such candidates 
as are unfit. 

I am compelled therefore to differ from you with respect 
to the first of the three objects which you state that you 
principally had in view, viz. : — 

1. To provide by a proper system of examination and 
probation for the supply of the Civil Service with a 
thoroughly efficient class of men. 

2. In the second of your objects I entirely agree with 
you, viz. : — To encourage industry and foster merit by 
teaching the Public Servants to look forward to promotion 
according to their deserts, and to expect the highest prizes 
in the Service if they can qualify themselves to win them. 

3. I think also, with reference to the third object pro- 
posed by you, that the promotion of public officers to 
staff appointments in other departments than their own 
would often be attended with benefit. 

It may well happen that in a particular department nolle 
of the clerks is qualified to fill a staff appointment that 
has become vacant, whilst in another department there is a 
clerk in every way qualified for the office. I think it 
better in such a case to promote the deserving clerk than 
to bring a stranger into the Service. You thus enlarge 
the field of promotion, and by adding to the number of 
prizes, raise the standard of the Service generally, and so 
are likely to attract into it a higher class of men. 

With reference to yotir proposal “ to mitigate the evils 
“ which result from the fragmentary character of the 
“ Service, and to introduce into it some elements of unity” 
— so far as this object involves an interchange of the clerks 
of the different departments, I think the policy of it is very 
questionable.* If the transfer from one department to 
another be made in the way of promotion (not interfering 
with the just claims of those already in the department) 
or with the view of transferring a man from a place for 
which he is less fit to one for which he is more fit, it may 
no doubt occasionally be advisable. But it should be in 
exceptional cases only, and certainly not with a view to 
any speculative general improvement of the clerks. The 
object to be kept in view is to secure the efficiency of the 
clerks in their several departments, and this will in general 

* See the note on Sir Thomas Redington’s Letter at page 233. 
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be best attained by confining their services to those 
departments with the details of the business of which they, 
are practically familiar. The experience thus to be acquired; 
will be the appropriate education of the clerks.' Their 
general improvement is a secondary matter, and must ever 
be kept subordinate to this the primary object. 

There is one point, however, in some degree con- 
nected with this branch of the subject which appears* 
to me not to have received all the consideration to 
which it is entitled ; I mean the question whether it 
is not desirable that each department should lay down 
rules for the conduct of its business, to be printed for' 
the information of the officers of the department, and 
which, perhaps, with a view to their greater uniformity 
and permanence might usefully be subjected to the revision 
and sanction of the Privy Council ; the rules having for 
their object to prescribe the duties of the several officers 
of the department and to .fix and individualize their re- 
sponsibility in the discharge of those duties. The rules* 
should recognize the principle of promotion according to 
merit, and should provide for bringing under the notice of 
the head of the department and of the secretaries imme- 
diately under him, the mode in which the several clerks, 
execute their duties, in order to furnish the means, so far 
as may be, by which the head of the department may be 
enabled to regulate the promotion according to that principle. 

I think your suggestion a very good one, at least as ap- 
plicable to the subordinate branches of the several Public 
Offices, that the annual increase in the salary of each 
clerk should be dependent upon a certificate of the officer 
having the general superintendence of the branch of the 
office to which the clerk in question belongs, that his 
conduct in the past year has been satisfactory. 

I believe such a regulation would have the best effect 
in keeping alive the diligence and punctuality of the clerks 
where higher motives might be wanting. . . 

I think also that with a view to facilitating the dismissal 
of such clerks as prove themselves to be unfit or unworthy, 
and to breaking down the notion, now universally prevail- 
ing, that an appointment to a clerkship in a Public Office 
is an appointment for life, however incapable or indolent 
the clerk may be, it is well deserving of consideration 
whether the system of demanding from_ the clerks con- 
tributions to a superannuation fund might not advan- 
tageously be put an end to. 
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I approve of your recommendation to introduce a sup- 
plementary and lower class of clerks (lower paid I mean) 
in those departments of the Government where the work 
is of such a character as to render this expedient ; that is 
to say, in those departments where there is a considerable 
amount of work of a routine or mechanical character, and 
I believe there are few departments to which this descrip- 
tion is not applicable. 

In the Board of Trade, which is the only department of 
the Government with the constitution of which I am inti- 
mately acquainted, this is eminently the case. In the 
mercantile marine and railway branches of that office 
especially, there is a very large amount of work of a 
routine character, demanding for its performance no higher 
qualifications than steadiness, ordinary intelligence, the 
power of writing a good hand, and familiarity with the 
common rules of arithmetic. 

A just regard to economy, therefore, would suggest 
that these places should be filled by men whose ambition 
does not look beyond a very moderate competence, and 
who having succeeded in obtaining one of these situations, 
would be content cheerfully to remain there with the 
prospect of getting from 80/. to 180/. a year, or at the 
utmost 300/. 

The great bulk of the work of the clerks of the Board 
of Trade, as distinguished from the staff officers, is of a 
kind demanding for its performance qualifications no higher 
than those I have described, and which would be amply 
paid for at the rates that I have suggested. 

There is also a considerable amount of this work of a 
more intellectual kind, and demanding qualifications of a 
character higher than those referred to. The question 
then arises, whether the demand for these higher qualifica- 
tions can be best supplied by an upper or senior class of 
clerks of the same order as that before described, merely 
receiving higher pay, and into which the clerks of the class 
before mentioned may reasonably expect to succeed in the 
ordinary course of promotion as the reward of diligence 
and good conduct ; or whether it is more desirable to have 
a,n entirely distinct order of clerks, from whom higher qua- 
lifications are expected, and to whom a correspondingly 
higher rate of pay is assigned. 

The objection to the first-mentioned plan is, that either 
you must have the upper or senior class very numerous, 
and that is objectionable on the ground of expense, or 
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there will be an immense mass of dissatisfaction in tlie 
class below from the slowness of the promotion. The 
clerks will all have entered the lower class, looking for- 
ward to promotion in the ordinary course of things, and 
nearly the whole will be disappointed. The great mass, 
therefore, will be in a state of chronic dissatisfaction. 

It would be otherwise if they had entered into a class of 
a distinct order, such as I have referred to, and with no 
higher expectations than to get to the top of that class. 
This by diligence and good conduct they may expect to 
attain, and it is as high as the average of the class of men 
that I have described as best fitted for the clerkships in 
question ought to expect to rise. It is as much as they 
could in general expect to attain in the other walks of 

life- 

Moreover, if you are to look to the lower class of clerks 
to furnish the comparatively small number which is re- 
quired of clerks of the higher order, you must necessarily 
raise the standard of the whole of the lower class, in order 
that there may be a reasonable certainty that this demand 
will be supplied ; and this, again, is objectionable on the 
score of economy. 

On the whole, therefore, I think that it will be found to 
be the best plan to have two distinct orders of clerks, a 
higher and lower paid order, each separated into two divi- 
sions ; and with respect to which orders, promotion should 
not be expected to take place from the lower into the 
higher. 

The lower class I would propose to be filled by young 
men who, as a class, do not commonly receive a university 
education, but who, having received a more or less com- 
plete rudimentary education in the proprietary and other 
schools of the country, and not possessing any very com- 
manding talents, look forward on quitting school to get- 
ting their livelihood in the position of clerks and book- 
keepers in mercantile houses, railway offices, and the 
offices of solicitors, general medical practitioners, and in 
other like employments. The work in question is moie 
fitted for persons of this description, and would ordinarily 
be better done by them than by persons of a higher oidei 
of intellect and more extensive educational acquirements. 

The great majority of men of this kind would be sutn- 
-ciently rewarded by situations varying from 80/. to 2o0/. 
a year (which is the scale recommended in the Report ot 
Sir Stafford Northcote and ourselves on the establishment 

i 
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of the Board of Trade) ; and, if 250/. were fixed as the 
ultimate li mit that they were to look to, they would be 
satisfied with it. 

But although I would propose to fix 250/. (or perhaps 
300/.) as the limit beyond which the clerks of this class 
were not to expect to rise (and 1 would not have them 
rise into the higher division of this class, even, except as 
the reward of merit), I would by no means propose that 
the fact of admission into this class should operate as a 
barrier to admission into a higher class. I would leave it 
open to the head of the department to select a person 
from this class as much as from any of the other walks of 
society. What I mean is, that the clerks in this class 
should have no claim to such promotion ; that, the circum- 
stance of having passed creditably and without reproach 
through all the grades of this class, and having become 
the senior in it, should give to such senior no right what- 
ever to expect to be removed into a higher class. 

There would no doubt occasionally be found in this 
lower class men of extraordinary merit — men who would 
evince qualifications showing that they were fitted for the 
discharge of duties of a higher character than those of 
the class in question ; and the head of a department 
would in such cases do well to select one of such men to 
fill a vacancy in the clerkships of a higher class, or in one 
of the staff appointments. The example of such an 
appointment would have the best effect in stimulating the 
zeal and industry of the other clerks, and in awakening 
any latent ability that may be in them ; and the chances 
are, that a clerk thus selected, who had been tried in 
office, and vdiose character had become thoroughly known, 
would prove a better appointment than an entire stranger, 
however well recommended, brought for the first time into 
the Service. 

The great point on which I differ from you and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, as I have already stated,- — and it is 
one of primary importance, — is as to the mode in which 
you propose to make the first appointments into public 
departments. These you propose to place in the hands 
of a Board of Examiners, who are to proceed on the prin- 
ciple of public competition, and to assign the offices to 
the most distinguished competitors, the Board having 
been satisfied with the certificates of health and character 
of the candidates before admitting them to enter the lists. 

You further propose that the services of the Board of 
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Examiners should be made available in determining the 
removal of any candidate who, in his period of probation, 
has not given satisfaction, and also in determining the 
claims of Public Servants to superannuation allowances, 
and to the good service pensions and honorary distinctions 
which you propose should be awarded. 

On both these points I feel compelled to differ from 
you. 1 think both the responsibility of the original ap- 
pointments to the office, and the duty of regulating the 
promotions therein and of reporting as to the propriety 
of a pension being awarded or withheld, ought to rest 
entirely with the head of the department. I think this is 
required not only with a view to the efficiency and due 
regulation of the clerks, but also with a just regard to 
the dignity and authority of the head of the depart- 
ment. The position of that minister would be essentially 
lowered if any such interference as that which is sug- 
gested were allowed in the department of which he is 
at the head, and for the conduct of which he ought to be 
responsible. 

I think the functions of the Board of Examiners ought 
to end with the examination of the candidate and the 
report of his fitness. Supposing the candidate to be re- 
ported to have the requisite intellectual and educational 
qualifications, and the requisite degree of constitutional 
vigour, the responsibility of having appointed him to the 
office, and of governing his conduct when appointed, 
ought to rest exclusively with the head of the depart- 
ment. 



The moral qualifications of the clerk (to use a compen- 
dious phrase) are quite as important as, or rather they' 
are more important than the intellectual ; and for making 
a due selection in this respect, the head of the department 
must, I think, be held responsible. I have no faith what- 
ever in any amount of certificates that might be required 
to be furnished by candidates to a Board of Examiners, as a 
preliminary condition to being admitted to the competition. 

I know it is said that the examination itself affords a 



considerable test of the moral qualities of the examinant, 
for that high intellectual attainments are not to be ac- 
quired without industry, perseverance, and self-denial. 
But how small a part are these of what go to make up the 
character of a good Civil Servant — good judgment, good 
temper, integrity, a strong sense of duty', deference to 
superiors, consideration for those in a subordinate posi- 
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tion— none of these are implied in the fact of having 
passed a successful examination. 

Do not however let me be understood as in any degree 
undervaluing the importance of the preliminary examina- 
tion. As a means of excluding unfit men, I deem it of 
the highest importance, and I agree with "you in thinking 
that the examination cannot be conducted in an efficient 
manner throughout the Service, if it is left to each depart- 
ment to examine the candidates. Considering the pressure 
that is put on the Treasury by men having powerful 
parliamentary interest, and that which is put on the heads 
of departments both by parliamentary interest and by the 
claims of private friendship (and the object of the persons 
possessing this influence, is generally to palm ofi on the 
Public Service such of their sons or nephews as are fit for 
nothing else), it is impossible to estimate too highly the 
importance of a preliminary examination conducted by an 
independent and competent Board of Examiners as a bar 
to the admission of incompetent persons. 

The functions of the proposed Board of Examiners 
are, I think, accurately stated in the Report of Sir 
Stafford Northcote and ourselves on the Board of 
Trade in March 1853. “ We cannot,” we say, “ avoid 

“ expressing our opinion that the whole subject of the 
“ examination of candidates for public employment is well 
“ worthy of consideration, and that it would be of great 
“ advantage if a proper system were devised, and a central 
“ board of properly qualified examiners appointed, witli- 
“ out whose certificate no person should he placed on the 
“ public establishments .” — (p. 141, of Reports on Public 
Offices ), 

The examination which I should propose for the lower 
class of clerks should be essentially rudimentary. It 
ought to be very strict and searching, and good band 
writing should be insisted on as a sine qua non. 

The examination for the higher class of clerks should 
be of a higher range, but in both cases the great object 
should be to test the general intelligence of the candidate, 
and his familiarity with the ordinary elements of a rudi- 
mentary education. 

I would, however, have a marked difference in the range 
of the two examinations ; that of the higher class ought 
to be such as to have the effect of excluding any man who 
is not decidedly above the ordinary or average range of 
intelligence and acquirement. Without this it would not 
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be possible to avoid the painful anomaly of having in the 
higher order of clerks men not only not generally superior 
in capacity to those in the lower order, but in many cases 
inferior to them. 

If the responsibility of making fit appointments is thrown 
upon the head of the department who is responsible for 
the efficient discharge of the duties of the department, 
and if all unfit persons are excluded at the outset by a 
rigorous preliminary examination, and those who prove 
themselves unfit or unworthy are at once removed — and 
if the zeal and energies of the clerks are called forth by a 
careful system of promotion according to merit, and at 
the same time the general standard of the Public Service 
is raised by opening the staff appointments to the clerks, 
whose merits are such as to justify their promotion, I 
think you will have gone far to remove all the existing 
defects of the system, and to place the Civil Service upon 
a sound footing ; and I confess I think it is wiser to aim 
at correcting the defects of a system that has on the 
whole worked well, than to give to it an entirely new 
character with results that can hardly be calculated. 

One obvious effect of the competition which is proposed 
by you would be to fill the offices with the picked clever 
young men of the lower ranks of society, to whom such 
offices would be a great object of ambition, which they 
would not in general be to men of the higher ranks. 
There would thus be a lower class of men gradually intro- 
duced into the Public Service, and a lower tone of feeling 
would prevail ; and though, no doubt, there would be a 
larger amount of intellectual ability brought into the Service 
than by the other method, it does not necessarily follow 
that the business of the department would be better done. 

The tendency of your system gradually to fill the Pub- 
lic Offices with a lower class of men, I consider one of the 
strongest objections to it. The lower you descend in the 
social scale the less is the probability that the candidates 
for the Civil Service will possess those moral qualifications 
which I have already insisted on as being more important 
than the intellectual ones in the practical business of 
official life. 

You say “ it would be natural to expect that so im- 
“ portant a profession (as the Civil Service) would attract 
“ into its ranks the ablest and the most ambitious of the 
“ youth of the country ; that the keenest competition 
f ‘ would prevail amongst those who had entered it, and 
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« that such as were endowed with superior qualifications 
“ would rapidly rise to distinction and public eminence.” 

I cannot agree with you in calling this a natural expec- 
tation. The Civil Service does not hold out the high 
prizes that are necessary to attract the ablest and most 
ambitious of the youth of the country. Its highest 
prizes are low and insignificant compared with those to 
be attained in' the law, in the church, in medicine, and in 
commerce ; and the progress to such distinction and public 
eminence as the Public Service admits of is almost neces- 
sarily slow. 

Fortunately commanding talents, or extensive acquire- 
ments in any great number are not required ; they would, 
in fact, be misplaced in almost every department of the 
Government. It is rather steady and persevering devotion 
to the every day business of the department that is to be 
desired : and it is one of the objections to your system of 
competition that from the over-education of the clerks, 
accompanied probably by a corresponding amount of self- 
estimation, there would, looking at the character of the 
work to be done, and the slow rate of promotion, be much 
disappointment and much dissatisfaction with their work, 
attended probably as a general consequence, with listless- 
ness and indolence. 

But although the prizes in the Civil Service are not 
such, and cannot be made such as to attract the ablest 
and most ambitious youth of the country, yet the Service 
has in it many attractions ; and I have little cloubt that 
if its general standard be raised by throwing open the staff 
appointments to -the clerks, and if the rules and practice 
of the departments are such as to call forth and foster 
the ability and energy of the gentlemen employed there, 
persons every way fitted for the higher offices will in general 
be found among the clerks, and that the staff appointments 
may, with the exception of those requiring professional 
knowledge, be adequately filled without the necessity of 
looking beyond the limits of the Service. 

Another objection to your system of competing ex- 
aminations is to be found in the stimulus that would be 
given by it to over-education. There can he little doubt 
that great numbers of youths who are now content to seek 
to earn their subsistence in the lower ranks of the profes- 
sions and in trade and mechanical employments would be 
attracted by the more captivating prospect of these 
Government Offices to pursue their scholastic studies in 
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the hope of being successful competitors in the annual 
examinations, the greater part of whom would necessarily 
be disappointed, and would be thrown in that state on 
society, with educations that unfit them for, or at least make 
them dissatified with, such employments as are at hand. 

The example presented by Prussia and some other 
continental governments of the evil effects of the influ- 
ence of the government on the education of the class 
which forms what has there been not inaptly called a 
bureaucracy, and of the artificial stimulus given by those 
governments to the number of aspirants to public employ- 
ment, may make us pause before we enter on a like course. 

On the whole, I must conclude by repeating that whilst 
entirely agreeing with you in the necessity for a thorough 
reform in the constitution of the Civil Service, 1 am not 
prepared to assent to so great a change as you and Sir 
Stafford Northcote propose; and I think it more prudent, 
not only with a view to the chances of accomplishing any 
reform at all, but with a view to the improvement to be 
expected from the proposed change, that the reform aimed 
at should be of a less sweeping character, and should be 
limited to correcting the defects of the existing system in 
the mode that I have ventured to recommend. 



E. CHADWICK, Esb., C.B. 

August 1, 1854. 

1 had the honour to receive on the 14th ultimo, a com- 
munication stating that Pier Majesty’s Government rvere 
desirous to have my assistance in framing measures for the 
improvement of the Civil Service, and my views on the 
general principles set forth in the Report thereon by Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan, and my 
opinion, “ vdiether I consider the existing arrangements for 
“ making the first appointments and for promoting the 
“ subsequent efficiency of the persons appointed, open to 
“ any, and if any to what, improvements.” In com- 
pliance with this request, I gladly submit for consideration 
the chief results of my own experience and observations, 
which have been peculiar and extensive, believing that 
they have practical bearings in support of the great 
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objects which Her Majesty’s Government desire to obtain. 
My opportunities of experience have arisen from my 
having been called upon to take a part in the execution, 
as well as the preparation of measures by which some 
of the largest additions have been made to the Permanent 
Civil Service of the Government — from having had passed 
through my hands the applications of between 1000 and 
2000 candidates for staff appointments — and from having- 
been employed in the business connected with the regula- 
tion of the expenditure of between 500,000/. and 600,000/. 
per annum on about 12,000 local appointments, besides 
much business connected with local dismissals. 

When proposals were made that duties belonging to all 
forms of civilized governments, such as the duties for the 
construction and maintenance of the public highways by 
public and responsible officers, at the actual cost of the 
service, should be extended to the new modes of commu- 
nication by railways — when it was suggested that rail- 
ways were actually thus managed by the civil servants of 
several continental governments, with, on the one hand, 
higher dividends to the capitalists, and greater security 
and value to bona fide investments, and on the other 
hand, greater safety and convenience to the public, (for 
their rate of fares, one third lower than ours, is now 
equivalent to a relief of between five and six millions 
per annum of annual charges in inter-communication and 
the transit of goods) — when it was urged that these 
public duties ought not in this country to be abandoned 
to private and practically irresponsible hands as sources 
of private trading speculation on the necessities of the 
population — the late Sir Robert Peel met these pro- 
posals by declaring his preference for the method adopted. 
Notwithstanding all the objections to which it was 
open, he considered it preferable at all hazards to 
placing the proposed services in what, with a widely 
expressive phrase, he termed the “ torpid hands of 
Government.” Political officers in the Treasury itself 
have met similar proposals, by avowing as an axiom, 
based upon their official experience, that “ Government 
does everything badly.” Mr. Henry Cole has recently 
put forth a pamphlet, with high approbation, the gist of 
which is to represent, that unless the residue of profit from 
the Great Exhibition be extricated from the ordinary 
course of Civil Service or Government management, the 
proposed measures for its application will be failures. It 
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is not, however, the particular measures proposed, but 
the fact that the common ground of objection made to 
them is the declared incapacity of our Civil Service to 
execute them — it is the alleged inefficiency of the Civil 
Service, as compared with rude private service ; — that 1 
would submit as constituting an argument, for the appli- 
cation of the proposed principles of amendment. This as- 
sumed inefficiency, which may be corroborated by cases of 
actual trial, serves in Parliament as the basis of opposition Obstruction to 
to all new appointments for new service, however urgently s jF™eby f 
needed by the public as means of economy. The belief patromgc? e ° 
always is that the appointments will be merely more “pa- 
tronage,” and being patronage, that the promise of efficient 
service in return for the payment must be illusory. 

My colleagues, not only in the Poor Law Commission of Necessity for 
Inquiry, (including gentlemen of such lengthened official 
experience as the Right Hon. Sturges Bourne), but also in patronage 6 
other Commissions, unanimously concurred in urging as a"* c '!' e ” ewal14 

... . . , o . o o efficient ser- 

condition indispensable to the efficient discharge oi our -vices are 
duties, that we should be freed from appointments in the needea - 
common form of political patronage, and be allowed to se- 
lect our own assistants. The investigations into devasta- 
ting local evils and waste, displayed the fact, that one of the 
primary causes was the practical operation of the same prin- 
ciple of patronage, or the appointment of officers on other 
grounds than those of fitness for the duties to be performed. 

In advising on the general executive arrangements for cor- 
recting those evils, there was equal unanimity in recom- 
mending as conditions absolutely necessary to their success, 
that the new Commissioners should be protected from 
appointments made like those in the older departments, 
and should be entrusted with the exclusive right of the 
dismissing as well as of the appointing all their own officers. 

This right was readily conceded as proper for the object, 
and I am uuaware of a single instance in which its exercise 
was ever directly or indirectly interfered with by the chiefs 
of any Government. 

Whilst new and additional securities for fitness by why should 
education, tested as far as may be by new and more strict 
examinations, are demanded for the church and the law, for empteafrom 
the medical profession, for the naval and military service, 
and also for the mercantile marine ; it may be submitted that for the open 
the Permanent Civil Service should not alone be continued P 1 '° fessi0ns? 
exempt from the common securities for a due return of 
service for salary, nor be made a refuge for those who 
can neither pass an examination nor sustain competition 
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for the higher emoluments obtainable in the open profes- 
sions or commercial service, and that it should no longer be 
left in the condition of general torpidity, described by the 
experienced prime minister, unimproved in itself, and a 
powerful source of obstruction to improvements required 
elsewhere. 

It is unfair to require from official promoters of the pro- 
posed improvements, the display of scandalous abuses. 
Official offences coming under the old legal categories of 
non-feasance, misfeasance, and malfeasance may be proved, 
(most frequently non-feasance , ) and the dicta cited be jus- 
tified ; but even if it were conceded that the general con- 
dition of the Civil Service might be deemed good, officers 
of experience are not to be discredited when, after due 
investigation, they declare that it may be made still better, 
and be put in due relation with the general progress. It 
might indeed suffice to elicit the general relative condition of 
the Civil Service, by asking, what would be the chances of a 
candidate for employment, whether principal or subordinate, 
in any establishment under private management requiring 
good business habits, such as a bank, or merchant’s counting- 
house, if he were to put forward as his chief qualifications 
some years of previous service in a Government depart- 
ment? I am assured that the fact of previous service in 
Government offices has, in reality, operated as a powerful 
objection to candidates for employment in commercial 
houses. 

Yet, I could adduce particular instances, where, from 
careful examination on admission, and improved arrange- 
ments of Public Service, so as to ensure personal account- 
ability as well as reward for service performed, officers 
trained in it have been found qualified for private service, 
iii which they have been eminently successful. I could 
adduce instances where our clerks have left, and have 
become heads of establishments ; and could give evidence^- 
some of it from similar experience iu other departments — 
to justify a confident belief that, by successfully carrying 
into effect the proposed principles of improvement, it 
would be practicable to reverse the present general con- 
dition of the Civil Service, and to make the fact of 
service in a Public Office a recommendation not only for 
any social standing and respectability, to which it may 
now be entitled, but also for efficiency. 

I may refer to instances where the power of examina- 
tion for fitness, as a stimulus and test of training, to 
elevate the Service, has been already demonstrated. It is 
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only necessary to refer to the deplorable condition of the 
school teachers for parochial schools, and the teaching of 
the pool' in general twenty-three years ago. Two former 
Poor Law Assistant Commissioners — Dr. Kay, now Sir 
J. Kay Shuttleworth, and Mr. Edward Tufneli,* (excited instances of 
by the evils they had witnessed in their first service,) matured qSStions 
the better training of school teachers tested by competitive for private 
examinations for certificates of competency, under the^ e ™“pS^ 
auspices of the Committee on Education of the Privy examinations 
Council. The general qualifications of those teachers sOT,'ice. FUbl]0 
were, by this off-shoot from the Poor Law Commission, 
soon so far advanced that higher salaries were bidden for 
them for private. service than could be gained by them in 
the service for which they were trained, and until their 
salaries were increased and other arrangements were made 
for their retention, they were taken away, to a seriously 
inconvenient extent, for clerkships in engineers’ and mer- 
chants’ and traders’ .counting houses. It has been stated 
to me that in these positions many of them have succeeded 
so well, that some of the most active and successful 
private traders will actually have owed their success and 
opulence to a special education under the auspices of a 
Government department. 

In the Government School of Mines, under the direc- 
tion of Sir Henry DelaBeche, the training of the pupils is 
tested by competitive examinations for certificates of com- 
petency. Under this stimulus their qualifications have 
been so well established, that hitherto all the pupils have 
obtained employment in the private service market.j 
Although the commencing salaries offered were 150?. per 
annum, more than double those of junior clerks, I am 
informed that none of the certificated pupils have hitherto 
been got to accept them. 

Such instances serve as tests of the condition ot the 
Public Service relatively to the general service or labour 



* Mr. Tufnell devoted to this object a whole year’s salary. . 

| I am informed that competitive examinations for certificates of 
competency are now proceeding with good promise of success in the 
Government Schools of Practical Art, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Henry Cole and Dr. Lyon Playfair. I learn that the results ot 
the training of female school teachers, tested by examinations, have 
been similar to those of the competitive examinations ot the males tor 
certificates of competency, but in another direction ; the females have 
been so far advanced in mental power and influence as to have been lo.M. 
to the service by matrimonial engagements obtained with exceeding ra- 
pidity. To avoid these losses plainer candidates were selected tor tunn- 
ing, but they too liaVe obtained preference as wives to a perplexing extent. 
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further in- niai'ket, and also to the state of public administrative infor- 
Sonsfor" mation, on which it will be my duty further to remark, 
tiie public ser- w ip en adverting to the means of pecuniary economy by 

vice. . -i ■ 

improved service. 

Under the Poor Law Amendment Act one portion of the 
higher appointments rvas made on the evidence of one 
form or other of successful practice, chiefly in the improve- 
ment of local administration, or in analogous services, which 
were considered to have elicited the special qualifications 
desired, I examined another portion of the candidates, and 
gave instructions to others after their appointments were 
made. Another portion of the candidates were appointed 
on what appeared to be such pre-eminent recommendations 
and testimonials as seemed to render any examination 
superfluous. Under the Public Health Act the chief 
appointments have been similarly made. In respect to the 
engineering inspectorships, my colleagues agreed to a form 
of instruction, which I herewith submit for a report on a 
stated case (Appendix B.), intended to serve as the basis 
of an examination. This form exhibits the course which I 
myself usually took in viva voce inquiries or examinations. 
That course was to place before a candidate a case of the 
evils to be remedied, to ask for his report, or a statement 
of his views upon them, and upon that to question him 
more particularly as to the mode of dealing with them. 

I do not believe that a single original appointment w T as 
made under either Commission except with an anxious 
view' to the public service on the part of every Commis- 
sioner. A very large share of proved pre-eminent 
success may be claimed for the great majority of these 
appointments. But notwithstanding all the care taken, 
there have been mistakes, shortcomings, and some few 
positive failures and resignations. It would be found 
that the greater part or nearly the whole of the 
G orttan r offaa f a ihmes, (which however, in other departments, would not 
ures' where the have ocasioned the removal or have much altered the 
are basS™ 15 portion °f the officers in question,) were from the class 
merely on tes- where the appointments W'ere mainly based on recommen- 
timomais.^ dations and testimonials to moral conduct as well as to 
general qualifications and social position. 

The improvements of local administration have, usually 
been accompanied by the recognition of the necessity of 
the adoption of increased securities for fitness, or by the 
instances of exclusion of what, though exercised by popular assemblies 
locaipatoonage, ( b y many instead of by one or a few), is in principle 
andofexami- patronage — appointment from favour. I have subjoined 
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a portion of evidence, which briefly characterises the surefitnesf 1 ' 
patronage under which the expenditure of upwards of 
seven millions of local taxes was managed.* 

Under the Poor Law Amendment Act the local appoint- 
ments and dismissals were subjected to the approval of the 



* Extract from “ Report of the Poor Law Commissioners,” p. 327. 

“ The statement of Mr. Richard Gregory of Spitalfields, is charac- 
teristic. of the circumstances under -which the permanent officers are 
commonly appointed in town parishes. 

“ Might not paid and responsible officers be elected by the parishioners ? Character of 
“ Ho answers, ‘No ; I think you would never get such offices well filled, local patronage 
“ unless it was by accident. The people have no conception of what m t ^ e n a< ^^ 11 ^ 
“ sort of men are requisite to perform properly the duties of a parish ^^ g on 0 oc 
“ officer. If such a situation were vacant, what sort of a man -would 
“ apply for it ? Why, some decayed tradesman ; some man who had 
“ got a very large family, and had been unfortunate in business, which, 

“ in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, means a man who has not 
“ had prudence or capacity to manage his own affairs; and this circum- 
“ stance is usually successful in any canvass for a parish situation to 
“ manage the affairs of the public. Men who have before been in office 
“ for the parish would obtain a preference. And what sort of men arc those 
“ who would be likely to be at liberty to accept a vacant situation ? The 

situations of overseer and churchwarden are by some considered situa- 
“ tious of dignity, and such dignity always attracts fools. I have known 
“ numbers of small tradesmen who were attracted by the ‘ dignity of the 
“ office,’ and succeeded in getting made overseers and churchwardens. 

“ Their election was their downfall. They have not given their minds to 
“ their own business as before. The consequence of this was that they 
“ have lost their business, and have been ruined. Now and then a good 
“ man of business will be desirous of taking office when he thinks he is 
“ slighted, or has had an affront put upon him by being overlooked ; but 
“ in general, any man in decent business must know, if lie has the brains 
“ of a goose, that it will be much better for him, in a pecuniary point of 
“ view, to pay the fine than serve. I could name from fifteen to twenty 
“ people in our parish who have been entirely ruined by being made 
“ churchwardens. These would be the people who would succeed best 
“ in parochial or district elections ; for the people would say of any one 
“ of them, ‘Poor man, he has ruined himself by serving a parish 
“ office, and the only recompense we can give him is to put him in a 
“ paid office !’ This always has been the general course of parish 
“ elections, and, I have no doubt, would always continue to be so. There 
“ is infinitely more favouritism in parish appointments than in govern- 
“ ment appointments. In appointments by the Government there is 
“ frequently some notion of fitness ; but in the case of parish appoint- 
“ ments, fitness is out of the question. When I was the treasurer of the 
“ watch department of the parish, I took great interest in the management 
“ of the police of the district, and determined to make it efficient. \ on 
“ would have conceived that the inhabitants would have been so guided 
“ by their own apparent interest as to get active men appointed, but I 
“ had solicitations from some of the best and most respectable houses in 
“ the parish to take their old and decayed servants and put them on the 
‘ watch. I had also applications from the parish officers to put men on 
“ the watch who were in the workhouse. As I was determined to make 
“ the police efficient, I resolutely resisted all these applications.’ ” 
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Central Board. For a time the regular application of 
correct principles was obstructed by notions such as may 
now be expected to stand opposed to the reconstruction of 
the Civil Service.. But eventually instructions were sent 
to the local Boards as to the nature of the qualifications 
required from the officers. Bankruptcy, insolvency, 
failure in other pursuits, or service in party or political 
agency, instead of being as heretofore recognised as the 
common ground for the exercise of patronage, were urged 
as disqualifications and presumptive evidence of unfit- 
ness. ( Fide extracts from General Instructions, Appendix 
A. third Annual Report, p. 83.) It was the duty of an 
Assistant Commissioner to attend the local Board and to 
aid in the examination of the competing candidates, in 
which he generally took the lead. Each of the candi- 
dates might be examined by the proposers . of the other 
candidates. A frequent result of these examinations was 
that all the competing candidates were declared to be 
ineligible, and that either advertisements were issued for 
fresh candidates, or that a request was made to the General 
Board to send some one deemed competent, and that I 
had myself to examine candidates for the appointments. 
The Assistant Commissioner’s Report was required for the 
approval of the appointments by the General Board. 

The powers under the Public Health Act for retrieving 
the administration of the rates for local works from previous 
waste and inefficiency were greatly impaired by successful 
opposition, and the securities originally proposed for quali- 
fications of the officers were struck out. I am, however, 
happy to state that evidence has, nevertheless, arisen of an 
extending perception by the local boards, of the necessity 
of the abandonment of patronage, and the adoption of in- 
creased securities for fitness, and the utility of some form 
of what is deemed competent examination.* 



Character of 
local patronage 
in the adminis- 
tration of 
works. 



->:• For drainage works, hitherto no qualification whatever was usually 
conceived to be requisite. I was informed that when one of the old district 
commissions of sewers advertised for a person to act as a surveyor to the 
works who understood the use of the spirit level, the candidates, who 
were nearly all common house builders, were greatly surprised at the 
novel demand, and several of them began to learn the use of that in- 
trument in order to qualify them for the appointment. In the canvassing 
letters which I have seen for parochial or local survey orsliips, I never 
observed qualifications for skill or science even adverted to, and where 
a special qualification happens to be prescribed by statute, it is not re- 
garded ; for example, the Act of 5 & 6 Will. 4. enables the parochial 
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Suggestive information has been circulated to those 
boards also as to the special qualifications required, but 
they have not had, as the guardians had, the assistance of 
inspectors to aid them in their examination and choice ; 
m a larger proportion of cases, therefore, than under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, applications have been made 
to the General Board for aid by examinations. The local instances of 
boards of Hull, and other places have, of their own accord, ai,tnaonmenr s 
sent up to the General Board the persons whom they had ° f Iooal patron- 
selected as the most fit to be their chief officers ( surveyors), '' ee ' 
with the request that these persons might undergo a proper 
examination before the appointments were confirmed. The 
service of conducting these examinations has generally 
been entrusted to Mr. Austin, the chief Engineering 
Inspector, and his reports have been transmitted to. the 
local boards accordingly. 

In some instances the General Board has been re- 

vestries to appoint as surveyor a person of “ skill and experience” to 
serve the office of surveyor of such parish. As an example of this 
description of appointment, I may mention one, where in an important 
metropolitan district, the person appointed was an illiterate tinman, a 
leading speaker at parish meetings, who for a service occupying part of 
his time, receives a salary of 150/. per annum, that is, as much as a 
lieutenant of Engineers and a private, or as much as three sergeants of 
sappers and miners, whose whole time is devoted to the public service. 

In the same parish, a tailor, in low condition and with little better 
qualifications, got himself appointed to a legal clerkship with a salary of 
between four and five hundred pounds per annum. Both these officers 
were local agitators who had considerable influence in the return of 
members pledged to protect the so called local self-government. Even 
under the Public Health Act, whilst the local authorities of the im- 
portant proportion of cities and towns above stated, have voluntarily 
abandoned their patronage — ill others, in consequence of the absence of 
securities for fitness, tradesmen have been appointed as town surveyors, 
who were utterly ignorant of the duties of the office, and arc a source of 
embarrassment from their unfitness to superintend the new measures 
proposed for the regulation of buildings in towns. In one town a large 
brick sewer of noxious deposit had been constructed at wrong levels, 
and at an expense which would have sufficed for efficient house drainage, 
as well as self-cleansing sewerage. It turned out that this had been 
done at the instance of a grocer, who had got himself made surveyor. 

In another town, where obstructions to the adoption of any improved 
plan of works were experienced, it turned out that a neighbouring 
farmer, who had diverted a portion of the town sewerage for the irri- 
gation of his own land, had by an offer of cheap services got himself 
made town surveyor, in order to prevent the adoption of any plan of 
drainage by which the outfalls would be changed to his disadvantage. 

In another town, under the Public Health Act, a coal merchant was 
appointed to the place of town surveyor ; in others carpenters and 
plumbers. 
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quested to make direct appointments at 'such salaries as 
it might deem proper. The local authorities ot twenty- 
five cities and towns, including Dover, Southampton, 
Salisbury, and Coventry, have practically abandoned 
the principle of patronage, by requesting the General 
Board to name an engineer for planning and taking the 
responsible superintendence of the execution of their local 
works. The General Board has also received similar appli- 
cations from places not under its jurisdiction. In all, the 
local boards of no less than sixty-nine towns have, in one 
way or another, abandoned the principle of appointments 
by patronage, and have voluntarily sought the aid of the 
General Board, or of their officers. 

Having, as one of the commissioners for inquiring into 
the constabulary force, and the means of appointing an 
efficient local police, been frequently consulted on the 
establishment of new county police — I can state that there 
has been an extensive, I believe, a general abandonment of 
patronage by magistrates in relation to the appointments of 
the superior as well as the inferior officers. In the absence 
of any provision for previous training, numerous applications 
were made to my late colleague, Sir Charles Rowan, to 
name qualified men, and to appoint more than he was able 
or willing to spare. 

When the measures were first proposed for the abolition 
of patronage, in the parliamentary sense of the tern;, in 
local administration, the notion of their practical working 
was then treated, as now in the Civil Service by old 
political and other officers, with the like incredulity that 
the old Mahratta chieftains treated the notion of Euro- 
pean armies or Native armies in India being moved or 
maintained in the field without regular plunder. It was 
said, indeed, by well intentioned persons engaged in local 
administration, “ If you interfere with and regulate the ap- 
“ pointments of the local officers, if you regulate business 
“ and interfere with contracts, and exclude the exercise of 
“ influence and feeling, where shall we get our attendance 
“ at boards, or men to attend our committees ?— and how 
“ shall we withstand agitation and obstructive opposition, 
“ if we are deprived of the means of rewarding the labours 
“ or meeting the reasonable expectations of our sup- 
“ porters ?” Such were the remonstrances used in some 
of the larger town districts. The phrases may be taken 
as synonymous with other phrases which have been 
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heard, such as, _ interference with the means of keeping 
the legislature in harmony with the executive : or non- 
interference with the patronage of “ the Crown,” as if the 
Crown received lustre from the inefficiency of the Public 
Service. The local opposition to the discontinuance of 
.patronage was frequently made with vehement declamations 
in patriotic guise (under which there generally lurked some 
one or other form of jobbing-,) against interference with the 
people’s management of their own affairs ( i.e ., the expen- 
diture of other peoples’money by the select few,) and against 
infringing upon local self-government. In the larger town 
parishes, there were places of profit to be disposed of— beadle- 
ships at 60 1. to 90 1 ., or more per annum; clerkships at 80/. to 
150/.; surveyorships at similar amounts ; vestry clerkships at 
from 200/. to 300/. and 600/. per annum ; besides private pro- 
fessional business for attorneys, collectorships of local taxes 
of the country to the total amount of 7,000,000/., contracts 
for its expenditure, and opportunities for shifting shares of 
burdens by the management of valuations and assessments. 
The business there was ill regulated, the qualifications of the 
officers were undefined or disregarded. There were also com- 
monly found local cliques meeting at pot-houses, party 
clubs, and violent chronic party agitation. Nothing pro- 
posed was good ; nothing was satisfactorily done by the 
party in power. After agitation for a term of years the 
party in office were ousted ; the new party removed the paid 
officers, and put the executive. “ in harmony ” with them- 
selves. These changes were productive of variations, 
but rarely of improvements in administration or ex- 
penditure. In the Sanitary Report made in 1842, 
speaking of the local administration of public works, 

I had occasion to observe : — “ No one can have had 
“ occasion to examine much of the business of local ad- 
“ ministration, without being aware of other evils entailed 
“ by the multiplication of badly appointed officers, in addi- 
“ fion to the evils of the excessive cost, and the bad quality 
“ of the service to the ratepayers. One of the evils is the 
“ fuel they add to the flames of local parties, by which 
“ both parties are generally losers. Where special and 
“ scientific qualifications are not defined, or if defined, not 
“ secured — where the most fatal errors, as in this instance, 

“ are shrouded by the nature of the work from detection — 

“ all the idle dependents of election committees who have 
tune to spare, because they have failed in their own 
“ business for want of steady application, and because 

K 
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“ their time is worthless, are let in as candidates ; and in 
“ proportion to the absence of security for qualifications 
“ is the extent of expectation created, and of disappoint- 
“ rnent and continued agitation ensured.” 

Neither the newly improved arrangements of business 
and duties which displayed the specialities required even 
for local service, nor the examinations and additional se- 
curities provided for the fitness of officers, and for then- 
protection by the board against unjust removal, have 
been established in vain. Their result has been greatly to 
advance the respectability of the local service, and to dis- 
courage candidates of the class described, whose time was 
given in aid of mere agitation and the obstruction of the 
local administration. Asa result of the improved local 
administration, the local party agitation has been checked, 
and to a considerable extent has disappeared. Fewer per- 
sons are put upon the lists of candidates merely to carry 
appointments, or contracts ; and the respectability of the 
representation has been improved. The attendance of 
persons of higher qualifications on the local boards has 
been obtained, and the business has been better transacted. 

Among the clerks in the local boards have appeared 
instances of ability in the despatch of business, and in 
correspondence, which might advantageously enter into 
comparison with services in the higher offices. 

The first step in the improvement in the whole adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws was the abatement of the local 
patronage, and improvement in the permanent officers 
appointed. I may mention as illustrative of the effects of 
the new securities for fitness by the examination of school 
teachers, that at the time of my first investigation full 
two thirds of all the children brought up under the charge 
of the former parish officers and their untrained and un- 
examined school teachers returned as permanent burthens 
upon the public, — the females who had personal attractions, 
as prostitutes ; and the males, as well as females, who 
were not known to he living in vicious courses at large, 
as helpless paupers, — while a large proportion of the 
inmates of bridewells were found to be ill-educated and 
incorrigible parish apprentices. Scarcely one third were 
trained into courses of productive industry. These con- 
sequences of administrative ignorance and neglect — con- 
sequences which were nowhere more conspicuous than in 
many of the large parishes where the agitation v r as most 
furious — have been since so far reduced by the introduction 
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of a better system with regard to pauper children, that full 
two thirds of them have been got into permanent courses 
of productive and independent industry. 

In the district schools, however, where a better order 
of well-trained and well-examined school teachers are, by 
the advancement of the service, brought more systemati- 
cally to bear upon the objects, there is an almost entire 
absorption of the worst portions of paupers, the offspring 
of hereditary vagrants, into honest and productive courses 
of industry — except, of course, in cases of bodily or mental 
disability, such as malformation or idiotcy, partial or entire. 

Even they, however, may be eventually provided for by 
further practical improvements, if the opposition to dis- 
trict schools, to extended classification, and to special treat- 
ment, — an opposition mainly arising from the aversion to 
give up contracts and management, or from petty local 
patronage, — be withstood. 

No voluntary or private educational efforts, even of the Private im- 
middle or the higher classes, if we compare their present eJceeded n by 
with their former results, can show a rate of progress equal improved pub- 
to that obtained in the improved union or district schools, u^S^rove-' 
—a progress owing mainly to the increased efficiency of the moots. P 
service, resulting from the improvement of appointments, 
general as well as local. Like improvements have been 
effected by the advanced modes of instruction introduced 
by Government officers into Ireland — improvements which, 
as , regards the pauper children, are mainly due to the 
original exertions of Sir George Nicholls. Irish children 
of the class which once attended hedge-schools, but has 
latterly passed thr ough the training of the National Schools, 
are actually now as adults obtaining preferences for ap- 
pointments in private establishments in Scotland, as they 
have frequently done in the police in England, owing 
quh® as much to their steadiness and sobriety as to their 
intelligence. The improvement due to the increased 
efficiency of this service proves the absolute practicability 
of improving the whole status and conduct of the entire 
rising generation, and of bringing the benefits within the 
enjoyment of the living parents. 

It may be alleged that the abolition of local patronage 
and the increased securities for the fitness of appointments 
have largely contributed, with the extension of areas and 
the consolidation and economy of means, to the improve- 
ment in the English Poor Law administration ; and that 
it has been an improvement which would not indeed have 

k 2 
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been effected without the aid of fitter officers, inasmuch as 
the substantive law, the 43rd of Eliz., and the right to 
relief, remained unchanged. Not only has the threatened 
increase in pauperism been averted, but upwards of forty 
millions of rates have been saved, exclusive of labour rates 
in various forms abolished, which, though not brought into 
account, were estimated at between one and two millions 
per annum in addition.® 

Under the County Police Act, instances have been 
presented, as in Essex, where a new and efficient 
police force has been instituted out of little more than 
the savings of the former local expenditure for con- 
stabulary purposes ; and this has been mainly the result 
of the abandonment of patronage and the requirement of 
special fitness, instead of influential connexions in the 
officers appointed — for (some few administrative changes 
excepted) the substantive law remains the same as that 
under which the parish constables acted and still act in 
other counties.f 



* The total amount of the poors’ rates was in 1813, 2s. GpJ. in the 1/., 
on the value of real property as assessed in 1815. In 1852, it was re- 
duced to Is. 0 Id. in the U. on real property as assessed in 1851. In 1813, 
the rate of expenditure was 135. 1 ±d. per head on the population of 181 1. 
From that period there was an apparent reduction, but a real augmen- 
tation of the burthen by the shifting it upon labour rates and other 
rates. It was, however, 85 . 9±d. per head 011 the population at the 
time of the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act. At present it is 
5s. 6d. per head. At the rate of expenditure per head of the population 
in 1834, it would now have been 7,881,290/. ; but at the former rate of 
expenditure, inclusive of that shifted upon labour and other rates, taken 
at 135. \\d., it would have been 11,747,230/. instead of 4,939,064/., the 
amount for 1853, inclusive of the payments for all the new officers 
and the new union houses, the expenses of which were treated as 
ruinous. 

-j- I am informed from the United States that the appointments to the 
police forces of the principal towns have been much used as patronage, 
and have been commonly as much jobbed, and directed for party pur- 
poses as they frequently are by the local authorities in the cities and 
borough towns of Great Britain. (See the evidence given before the 
committees of the House of Commons on the county police, and on the 
licensing system during the last session.) I have received a copy of the 
six-monthly report of the chief of the police of New York for 1854, 
on the working of a new law passed there for the abolition of political 
patronage in the appointments, and for the institution of an examination 
as to the fitness of the candidates. The report states that previously 
the police of that city “well understood, that they had to enter the 
“ political arena, and connect themselves with the dominant clique of 
“ partizans in the separate wards, in order to secure a re-appointment 
“ at the expiration of the term for which they were appointed ; so 
“ that instead of being disinterested officers at the polls during the 
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The new local administrative arrangements under the 
Public Health Act have not been in operation sufficiently 
long for their effects to be manifest ; but it is proper to 
state that where fitness of appointments has been the most 
regarded, the new measures have certainly been prosecuted 
with the greatest zeal and energy. Three districts will be 
drained at an expense heretofore incurred for one, and the 
population will receive supplies of water at one-half the 
rates charged, by trading companies. Local public ad- 
ministration will thus be vindicated from the usual charge 
of inferiority to common trading companies, by the far 
cheaper as well as better execution of their works. 

I consider, however, that all the arrangements to which 
I have referred were in themselves only of a rudimentary 



“ election, they became interested partizans striving for the success of 
“ their favourite cliques. Policemen were found connected with clubs, 
“ committees, or other organization of a political character, leading 
“ them to perform their duty with inattention, and sometimes to 
“ entirely neglect it, thus exercising a most baneful influence upon the 
“ efficiency and character of the department. In some instances police- 
“ men resigned their situations a few days prior to an election, to enable 
“ them to enter upon the contest untrammeled, while their places were 
“ kept purposely vacant until the election was over, when they were re- 
“ appointed lor a term of years. In other cases, policemen, on ascer- 
“ taining that their particular cliques had been defeated at the election, 
“ would resign their offices, and obtain their re-appointment from the 
“ alderman and assistant then in office, for a term of years extending 
“ beyond the period of time for which their successors were elected.’’ 
“ I 11 Ubs way, the whole department was kept as it were in a state of 
“ constant excitement, impairing its usefulness, and turning it into a 
“ political engmefor tile advancement of particular cliques or individuals.”' 
By the. new law the New York Police are forbidden to belong to 
any political clubs or associations, and the following is the account 
given of the working of the examinations. “ By the operations 
“ of the present law any citizen may apply for appointment, and,. 
“ as all .applicants arc personally examined by the appointing powers,. 
‘ 111 addition to being required to furnish undoubted testimonials 
“ as to character and fitness for the duties of policeman, the Com- 
missioners have it in their power to select only such as in their 
“ united judgment are most competent and capable for the post. 
“ That appointments have thus far been made witli decided advantage 
“ over any other system, is abundantly manifested by the superior 
“ character of the newly appointed men, and the high state of discipline 
“ and efficiency to which the department has attained, fully justifying 
the confidence which the community has a right to repose in a force 
“ so large and important.” To check the introduction of patronage 
into the metropolitan police force, the late Sir Robert Peel provided 
that no one should be admitted as qualified for the office of inspector or 
superintendant who has not been trained by actual service in each 
subordinate rank. 
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character, for in combined action in which a man finds 
himself hedged in on every side by limitations, and com- 
pelled to innumerable concessions, it is only some qualified 
and incomplete good that can at present be obtained. 
Tendency of Large town districts under local Acts, which are allowed 

c ™*na«-e°in to continue practically independent of responsibility for 
representative adherence to general public principle, and where the ap- 
to 0 thatdi” ilar pointments remain on the old footing of patronage, may 
played in tiie be pointed out as the seats of excessive local agitation 
United States. and of p art y conflicts, and as presenting features re- 
sembling the more prominent features of the general as 
well as local administration of the United States. These 
features are : — the absence of the recognition of any special 
qualifications for any administrative service, unless it be 
those of subserviency to party agitation ; exclusive party 
appointments ; the removability of the paid officers with 
each change of party (carried to the most reckless extent in 
the United States) ; degrading displays of violent passions 
in public proceedings, such displays as would occa- 
sion the expulsion of any person from any private house 
or society of his own class ; an increasing distaste to public 
office and the consequent practical exclusion from it of 
the most accomplished persons in society ; the lowering of 
the efficiency and the respectability of public administra- 
tion; the retardation of its progress relatively to the 
general progress of society ; and a tendency to increasing 
corruption concurrently with increased party feeling.* In 
the United States this tendency has been developed to 
such an extent, and has been so prevalent in the higher 
federal representation, superinduced upon the lower local 
representation, that in the last year public opinion com- 
pelled the passing of an Act to impose special penalties 
on the acceptance of bribes by Members of Congress or 
by the high officers of State, for the use of their votes 
and influence in respect to public works or public 
measures.! The tendency of the system in the lowest as 




* Vide Mr. Tremenliere’s “ Constitution of tlie United States.” 
j - In illustration it may be mentioned that Mr. Joseph Whitworth in- 
vented a street sweeping machine, by which one man and a horse would 
do the work of twenty sweepers. He offered its use to ensure twice the 
amount of cleanliness for the same expenditure of rates. Of the fact of 
the return of service on his condition, there could be no doubt ; but the 
increase of service was no stimulus to the adoption of the machine, and 
did not prevail against the patronage and influence of dust contractors 
and scavengers, and the mere trouble of making a change of practice in 
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well as the highest representative bodies in the Union is 
displayed authentically b} 7 some proceedings upon the pre- 
sentment of a grand jury, and the examinations of witnesses 
before the Recorder of the City of New York againstalder- 
men and officers of the council of that city for actual and 
habitual bribery and corruption in respect to public services 
and concessions of railways, of sewers, and other works. 

Such administration is in a condition below the educated 
intelligence of the country, and, for the service rendered, it 
is excessively expensive. Examination shows it to be 
additionally expensive, from the burdens and evils main- 
tained in consequence of neglect and omissions ; one proof 
of which is the voluntary labour and subscriptions to 
which the public are put by the necessity of attempting 
to supply such omissions, and to do those things by 
voluntary associations which can only be done efficiently 
by a competent Civil Service. It is expensive in the occu- 
pation of public time and attention in mere personal 
conflicts — which might as -well be occupied by so many 
bull-fights or boxing matches — to the exclusion of attention 
to substantial administrative measures. The attention to 
one such conflict ending in the elevation of one morally 
indifferent person or another, would often suffice for 
effecting an important social or administrative improve- 
ment. Grievous complaints are now being raised in the 
United States that the price of the so-called freedom is 
“eternal vigilance” and labour of the majority of the 
community in watching the changing . administrations, 
and keeping their administration pure — in which they, 
as denoted by the statute referred to, nevertheless fail 
egregiously. The extent and irksomeness of this labour 
to the members of a community engaged in their own 
private affairs, occasions the outcry that they are made 



the larger districts. He proposed liis machine to the local authorities at 
New York. His agent was at once frankly told that there was a fatal 
objection to the working of the machine in that city — viz., it had no 
votes, and it interfered with the patronage, not of the master scavengers 
as in England, hut of the journeymen scavengers who had votes. With 
an excessive expenditure of rates, New York is described as being often 
ankle deep in mud, and as filthy as the worst parts of London — all the 
filth being traceable to patronage. A former political member of the 
American Government told me that he found the votes and the patronage 
of the great numbers serving as the scavengers of New York the most 
difficult to deal with of any matter he had met with in the agitation 
in which he had been engaged for the election of a president. 
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Papers relating to the 

“ slaves to liberty.” And yet the condition of the repre- 
sentative bodies most worked by patronage is such that, 
according to all competent testimony, as a general rule, 
any systematized measure, especially any measure par- 
taking of a scientific character, is extremely difficult to 
pass, is never improved in them, but is almost sure to 
be sent out worse than it came in, unless it can be got 
throfigh by stealth. 

The advantages resulting in every direction to the 
local administration from the abolition of mere patronage, 
and the adoption of increased securities for fitness, so far 
as they have been applied, together with the improve- 
ment in the transaction of business, which the improved 
appointments permitted, would, I apprehend, be realised 
to a still greater extent in the general Public Service of 
the country. 

One of the first objections raised to the principles 
of improvement proposed, is that they are not required 
for the whole field of the Public Service. It has been 
averred, in relation to the whole body of 53,000 
persons who, according to the census, are engaged in 
the Civil Service, that there is a large proportion of 
them, almost all the lowest ranks (comprising, according 
to one objector, the larger proportion of those engaged 
in the “ Post Office, Customs, Excise, Dockyards, and 
“ persons in all departments, including messengers, porters, 
“ workmen, andartizans, and many others”), who “ require 
“ only arms and legs, health and strength, little education, 
“ but frequently some degree of trustworthiness.” And for 
all these any special educational training or examination to 
ensure fitness is treated as wholly unnecessary. 

Now it may be averred and maintained, that such esti- 
mates as these are superficial, and made in ignorance of the 
qualifications practically needed even for the lowest ranks 
of the Service, and that they overlook the waste, failures, 
anxieties, contrivances of checks, and labour of superin- 
tendence required to supply their deficiencies. To refer 
for illustration to other branches of services than those in 
question, — it is usually assumed that no higher qualifica- 
tion than those above described are needed for the “ com- 
mon policeman and yet when it comes to actual service 
it is found that courts of law and the public require of 
him, in the performance of his extraordinary duties, 
almost the discretion of a judge — in dealing with the 
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lowest ruffians, tlie command of temper of a clergy- 
man — in the collection of evidence, the astuteness of 
an attorney general— and in the performance of his ordi- 
nary and minor duties, the amenities of a gentleman 

and expect all this for eighteen shillings a week ; being- 

astonished and indignant if he fail in any particular. The 
like qualifications are required from the relieving officer, and 
any deficiency in them is similarly censured. He is to 
exercise the kindness of a good Samaritan with the strictest 
regard to economical principle ; and is, in the expendi- 
ture of other people’s money, to withstand the -wiles and 
curses of the profligate, and the displeasure of the power- 
ful, who want to pay wages and get cottage rents out of 
rates. 

It is really matter of surprise, to find on close inspec- 
tion how frequently well-trained and soundly-educated men, 
serving in obscurity and contentment in the lo-west ranks 
of the Service, exercise the most valuable moral and mental 
qualities. Even as regards the rank and file of the army 
and of the navy, the common supposition is erroneous 
that they need little more than arms and legs and health. 
I have received the evidence of experienced naval officers, 
that they can work a ship more economically and safely 
with a smaller crew of trained and educated, than of un- 
educated seamen ; and experienced officers of the army, 
who have seen much service in the field, have attested to 
me the fact that trained and educated men are more 
valuable as soldiers for the ranks, more efficient and “ bid- 
dable,” steadier under fire, and safer from panics than 
ignorant men. To physical force education adds the ele- 
ment of moral power, which, on the most important occa- 
sions, acts with preponderant effect. 

In respect, however, to the ranks of the Service im- 
mediately in question, Mr. John Wood may best answer 
what is needed of the “ common exciseman,” in dealing 
with fraudulent traders, and in resisting powerful 
temptations to connivance. Mr. Rowland Hill may 
represent how far the mistakes, miscarriages of letters, 
abstraction of their contents, and obstructions to im- 
provement in the postal service of which the public 
complain, are due to the system of patronage by which 
the ranks, and the local appointments of that department, 
have been filled up. Dr. Lyon Playfair and Mr. Henry Cole 
may show, in respect to practical science and art, what 
room there is for the advancement of the education of artizans 
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for service within their own proper sphere, and the public 
advantages of giving appointments to them upon an 
educational test in preference to every other. Mr. W. 
Fairbaim has shown, in respect to one class of artizans — 
those engaged in the use of steam power — what dangers 
and losses, what obstructions to improvements and to prac- 
tical economy are occasioned by their low educational 
standard, and by their want of information and care as to 
the nature of the elements they are appointed to manage. 

But if it were conceded that no material improvements, 
no other than ordinary qualifications, are needed for the 
ranks of the Service— that we should go on with three ill- 
paid and ill-conditioned men doing what may be done 
better and more economically by two who are better 
appointed, if not better trained- — the question still remains, 
whether the appointments shall continue to be given on 
political influence as patronage ; or, to state the matter 
plainly, whether a large proportion of public offices shall 
continue to be given away for political influence, that is 
one form of the bribery which the legislature, in com- 
pliance with the public opinion, condemns and endeavours 
to repress ? The practice of holding out places for favour, 
— that is, of the offer of salaries with little or no respon- 
sibility for efficient service, and its tendency to corrupt 
the population by the creation of bodies of office-seekers 
larger than can possibly be satisfied, may, as I have 
before stated, be seen displayed on a large scale in the 
United States, in the maintenance of the party and poli- 
tical agitation, and of those obstructions to administrative 
improvement and legislation which patronage is supposed 
to be necessary to overcome. It would, I apprehend, be 
far better to put up all offices of mere general qualifications 
for sale to the highest bidders, even if the proceeds were 
thrown away. To avoid the evils of patronage, and to 
determine the choice in cases where the special qualifica- 
tions for service may be eaual, there is presented the 
alternative and the claims of general educational qualifi- 
cations. 

Sociaiinfluenee The social influence of more than fifty thousand officers, 
of the quaiifi- %. e. of a body of men twice as numerous as the clergy, 
lowerciass^of is, m itself, deserving of serious consideration. Nor can 
officers upon it be doubted that the possession by them of an education 
e community. t, e jr 0n( i ^pg a pp aren t an d immediate need of the routine of 
the service, would be of public advantage. I say the imme- 
diate need, because there are occasions in which they are 
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called upon to perform collateral services for which the 
general educational qualification is advantageous.* 

^ The lower class of officers arc spread over the country, 
and by their intelligence and respectability would exer- 
cise a beneficial influence on the lower ranks of society 
in remote places. In thinly populated rural parishes, 
where there arc no gentry, the curate and the curate’s, 
wife are often at the head of society, and frequently 
by their social influence with the farmers and farmers’ 
wives, prevent relapses into extreme rudeness and bar- 
barism of manners. In villages, where there is no 
curate, the postman and the exciseman are commonly 
the chief persons of note or consideration. To these may 
now be added the relieving officers. I hope and believe 
that the substitution of this new and respectable class of 
men, and others of the body of 12,000 new local officers 
will have contributed new and valuable social influence. 
In the improvements of local works, I have urged the 
use of self-cleansing processes, and the discontinuance of 
inferior and filthy labour as occasioning the social gain of 
the substitution of a better class of local public officers, 
freed from the influence of degraded personal habits. 
Whilst at present the appointments to the lower offices hi 
the Civil Service are commonly of a description to excite 
little other popular feeling than that of disrespect for useful 
service, the walking example in the postman of the attain- 
ment of a respectable position by superior scholarship in 
the village or district school, presented by the only man 
whom they ever or repeatedly see with the Queen s uniform, 
would really teach an important moral, as well as exercise 
a just and pure political influence. Such uniforms are now, 
too frequently degraded in popular estimation, as the in- 
signia of invidious jobbing or political bribery. On the 
principles proposed, every uniform would be looked upon 
with respect as implying in the wearer social merit, as well 
as public service. 

When, however, the actual requirements for the lower 
ranks of service are closely examined, with the view 
to improved provision for them, I apprehend, it will 



* As fin instance of such collateral service, let any one compare the 
census of Ireland collected by the better educated police for the two 
last periods, with the census for England collected by English oversea# 
under the most zealous superintndence of the late Mr. Rickman. 
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be found that all which may reasonably be expected from 
the application of the principles proposed with that object, 
instead of exceeding, will rather fall short of the direct and 
immediate necessities of the official service itself. Men 
from the new training schools, especially from the im- 
proved- Irish schools, or men from superior natural capaci- 
ties advanced in sound education beyond the common 
level, and beyond what may be expected, for a long time, 
to be a common level, are occasionally found in the lower 
ranks of service, not only without any inconvenience and 
disadvantage to the Service itself being experienced from 
their attainments ; but markedly the reverse. 

It is, no doubt, to be deeply lamented that literature did 
not afford to Burns the poet the competence that it would 
do now, and that he was obliged to take the office of an 
exciseman; yet he must have judged, that the post of 
exciseman was a relief from the extreme penury of the 
condition of a small farmer, or from impending starva- 
tion. But on looking to his official papers and reports as 
an exciseman, it appears probable that — being in the 
ranks, it was a wrong to the Service and to himself, that 
the promotion due to his superior qualifications was denied 
to him in consequence of the preference given to patronage 
and seniority over merit. 

All who are acquainted with the narrow circle of the 
highest class of permanent officers in the Civil Service will 
speak of them with respect ; and for myself I should testify 
that most of them are in nowise exceeded in business, 
power, and devotion, and are rareljr equalled in general 
capacity and accomplishments by the chiefs of the highest 
manufacturing, commercial, or mercantile establishments, 
which lead the prosperity of the empire. In adverting to 
the class of appointments below them in the Civil Service, 
but immediately above the ranks, and composing the older 
Public Offices, I would beg permission to avail myself of the 
testimony which Sir James Stephen has given in relation 
to this large proportion of persons serving there. Speaking 
of the condition of the offices up to the time when he quitted 
the post of Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
seven years ago, he states 

“ The majority of the members of the Colonial depart- 
“ ment in my time possessed only in a low degree, and some 
“ of them in a degree almost incredibly low, either the 
“ talents or the habits of men of business, or the industry, 
“ the zeal, or the knowledge required for the effective 
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« performance of their appropriate functions.” * * * 

“ It would be superfluous to point out in detail the 
“ injurious results of such a composition of one of the 
“ highest departments of the State. Among the less ob- 
“ vious consequences of it were — the necessity it imposed 
“ on the heads of the office of undertaking, in their own 
“ persons, an amount of labour to which ueither their 
“ mental or their bodily powers were really adequate — 
“ the needless and very inconvenient increase of the 
“ numbers borne on the clerical list — the frequent transfer 
“ of many of their appropriate duties to ill-educated and 
“ ill-paid supernumeraries, and the not infrequent occur- 
“ rence of mistakes and oversights, so serious as occa- 
“ sionally to imperil interests of high national importance.” 

“ In reliance on much uniform, concurrent, and credible 
“ evidence from others, and in reliance of what I myself 
“ knew and observed at the Board of Trade, I believe 
“ that the state of the Colonial Department, as I have 
“ described it, is no unfair example and illustration of the 
“ state of the other great departments of the Government, 
“ as they existed during my personal connexion with the 
“ Public Service.” 

He states that the majority usually entered the office 
“ with no greater store of information or maturity of mind 
“ than usually belongs to a boy in the fifth form at Eton, 
“ Westminster, or Rugby. What they so brought they 
“ neverafterwards increased by any private study. Finding 
“ themselves engaged in the actual business of life, they 
“ assumed that their preparation of it was complete, and 
“ (so far as I could judge) they never afterwards made or 
“ attempted any mental self-improvement.” 

These, he states, “were without exception men w r ho had 
“ been appointed to gratify the political, the domestic, or 
“ the personal feelings of their patrons, that is of succes- 
“ sive Secretaries of State.” 

Improvements have no doubt been made in the admi- 
nistration of the older departments during the last seven 
years, but private and professional service has also bean 
improved in the meanwhile, and the above may be taken 
as a short view of the position of the Public Service rela- 
tively to private service, and as constituting, as respects 
the higher offices, a pressing case for the proposed mea- 
sures of amendment. It may be challenged as an unwar- 
rantable supposition that such a state of things prevails, 
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or would be endured, or would work, as private establish* 
merits, with a dead weight of an actual majority of per* 
sons who “ possessed only in a low degree the habits or 
“ the knowledge required for the effective performance of 
“ their respective functions and that must be treated as a 
morbid and distorted view of the moral standard of the 
age and country, upon which it is alleged that there is 
neither intelligence nor a sense of rectitude capable of 
the attainment of any thing better. The impartial public 
feeling on the subject is decisively displayed to the extent 
to which I have shown, that local patronage has already 
bpen spontaneously abandoned. The standard of the 
administration of the highest public affairs must be de- 
graded below existing standards of subordinate depart- 
ments, below even those presented by local boards 
throughout the country ; the proposed examinations must 
indeed be worse conducted than the lowest of those in 
actual practice, if they failed to protect the Service from 
the . further influx of persons above described, either by 
compelling them to obtain the requisite qualifications pre- 
vious to appointment, or by totally excluding them. 

And, first, with respect to .the nature of the examina- 
tions proposed as means for securing these qualifications. 

When examinations are spoken of in general terms, the 
common educational examinations as to general qualifica- 
tions are taken as implied ; and certainly whilst even such 
examinations may under existing circumstance be of ad- 
vantage simply 7 as a barrier to positively inferior and cor- 
rupt appointments, I submit that, for the due advancement 
of the Civil Service, examinations should be, as much as 
possible, directed to ensure in the officers an education 
which is new and special, and even particular and practical. 
' The Report of Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote does not propose any one form of examination, 
and leaves that an open question ; but from the reference 
made to Mr. Jowett, as to the practical working of exami- 
nations, objections are raised to the proposed measure on 
the assumption that it is intended to provide only for 
general qualifications ; and that those qualifications would 
be only such as are supplied by the present university 
education, tested by the common academical examinations, 
Division of It may be here premised, without going into the tech- 
into Mgiier and uicalities of the question, that in the Civil Service the 
lower practical demands for service will generally be found to be dis- 
qualifications. s jjq e j n |- 0 t w0 large divisions requiring distinct treatment, 
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first, of those who require primary or textual examinations 
for elementary practice ; and secondly, those who require 
examination as to the application of settled principles, 
after some form of service that may serve as preliminary 
to service in more advanced stages the division being- 
one of practical art and of corresponding practical science. 
To take an example from the service in which I have 
been recently engaged. Questions as to a capability of 
taking levels, as to the conduct of a survey, or the 
preparation of finished plans, — necessary parts of the 
examination of a candidate for a town surveyorship, — would 
he superfluous in the examination of a candidate for the 
higher office of an engineering inspectorship. Indeed the 
text and the elementary practice will frequently be forgotten 
in proportion as an officer has risen into superior practice ; 
and he might be as little able to pass an examination as La 
Grange, the great mathematician, avowed he was to pass 
the examination of his own pupils. It is to examinations, 
whether for admissions or promotion in the intermediate 
and the higher class of appointments, that the question as 
to the adoption of the present academical qualifications 
will chiefly refer. 

One noble lord, himself an eminent public officer, objects 
to the measures proposed, because, overlooking professional 
examinations at home, he says, the plan is Chinese — the 
Chinese having examinations for their Civil Service. But 
in what and to what are those Chinese examinations ? It 
might as well be objected to popular education that it was 
Hindoo, because the Hindoos have a popular education, 
with endowed village schoolmasters, but it is education 
based on a belief in astrology. It is the appearance of 
appropriate and practical knowledge which in China confers 
rank, as it would here, if rank were given for proficiency in 
the dead languages, or in abstract and impracticable science. 
It is, however, declared by well-informed persons, that such 
as they are, it is these examinations which make the Chinese 
and their empire superior to the wretched Burmese. Under 
the impression created, that the examinations for service 
would be scholastic or academic, I should fully concur with 
my noble friend and other objectors on the same grounds. 
If indeed the specialities of departments were not intended 
to be provided for by every means, I apprehend that 
the measure will fall far short of the extent of improve- 
ment which is required, and practically attainable. Dolus 
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Corruption latet in generalibus. Beside corrupt appointments from 
lurking in W ant of competency, there are corrupt appointments 

“qdreSr of persons with high but unsuitable qualifications. The 
insufficiency of mere general qualifications is popularly 
perceived, and the justice of appointments founded on 
them disputed. The fitness of special qualifications when 
they are stated is conceded. 

What I apprehend is to be striven for is, that we should 
do with the money of others as we would do with our own, 
in engaging professional or other service for ourselves. 
We should look primarily for the special qualifications, 
and, cceteris paribus, should be determined in the choice 
on a competition, as to those qualifications, by collateral 
considerations of social position or even of general accom- 
plishments. We should have disappointed the expecta- 
tions of local boards of health, if, on reference made to 
us for the examination of candidates, the examination had 
been directed mainly to the general, instead of the special 
qualifications. 

The provision for specialities appears to me of such 
essential importance, and I have observed so many failures 
in the expectation that they would be superinduced upon 
general qualifications, that I beg leave to submit explana- 
tions upon it, and upon the objections to merely general 
examinations of a merely general character. 

Taking the general qualifications which Mr. Jowett con- 
templates to be those conferred by university education up 
to this time, it is objected, and, so far as my own experience 
has gone, I concur in the objection, that in the Civil Ser- 
vice, even first-class men have, as a matter of fact, proved 
failures in as large a proportion of instances as any others.* 



* Sir Charles Lyell in his evidence before the Oxford University 
Commission attests, with others, “ the prejudices and aristocratic notions 
“ fostered amongst the middle as well as the higher classes, by the neg- 
“ lect of useful knowledge in their education,” giving them notions in- 
compatible with the line of life to which they may be destined, although 
that line may be one demanding a liberal education — which occasion 
“ the youth, however well satisfied with the honourable calling proposed 
“ for him,” to “ discover at the end of a few terms, that such occupa- 
“ tions are vulgar and beneath his dignity. How much vulgarity of 
“ feeling and want of true independence may be at the bottom of such 
“ fine notions, it is superfluous to inquire here.” “ If, at the age of 
“ twenty-two he had acquired an aristocratic distaste for the profes- 
“ sional career which was open to him, it may be years before he 
“^recovers as much common sense as will open his eyes to his true 
“^interests.” “I must also,” says Mr. Robert Lowe, M.P., “as a sincere 
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The failures have arisen, both from unsuitable qualifications 
and from holding themselves above the valuable, steady 



“ well-wisher to the university, express my hope that the physical 
“ sciences will he brought much more prominently forward in the 
“ scheme of university education. I have seen, in Oxford, men placed 
“ in positions in which they had reason bitterly to regret their costly 
“ education, while making them intimately acquainted with remote 
“ events and distant nations, had left them in utter ignorance of the 
“ laws of nature, and placed them under immense disadvantages in that 
“ struggle with her which they had to maintain.” A retired officer, 
of long experience in the Civil Service and in another department, in 
writing to me on the subject, observes on this point, “Many persons 
“ expect, great improvements to the Civil Service from university 
“ examinations, or from examinations conducted in a similar manner 
“ and on similar subjects ; and some pex-sons desire to restrict all 
“ responsible public offices to persons who have taken a degree, by 
“ j va I securing respectability and- capacity. There would lie force 
11 in this notion if university graduates were invariably or usually 
“ found to be in office superior to other men of their class.” But this is 
“ not the case in official life. Certainly many first-rate public men 
‘ lm 'y been brought up at public schools and universities, because the 
“ majority of the classes from which they are taken are educated at 
“ these places, hut many equally able officers have not been so educated ; 
“ and it is well known to all minutely acquainted with public offices' 
(1 mat the universities furnish many of the most worthless. The first 
j, re T»sites of a young man entering life, public or private, are good 
„ handwriting, a familiarity with common arithmetic, and common 
K ™ rms oi business and accounts, and the power of writing correctly liis 
„ °™ language. Now, it is notorious that young men from the univer- 
a Sltles usually enter public offices very deficient in these qualifications, 

„ aad that they commence and often remain very bad men of business.” 

„ "° merchant or banker would require his clerk to undergo an initia- 
“ vivr exil, 'bnation in the Antigone of Sopliocles or in De Morgan’s 
„ Ihuerential and Integral Calculus, nor would he think that such quali- 
„ masons, however interesting in themselves, would be of more use 
„ m llls business than the power of copying a painting of Turner’s or 
„ a statue of Canova’s, - very interesting things in their way also, and 
.. ““m truth did formerly serve the purpose of tests, when Bubens 
u as made an ambassador, and the display of ability in the arts led to 
« stapmyment in the service of Courts on pressing occasions when 
„ f ‘ blht y was pressingly needed. The merchant hires wliat he wants, 

„ an<1 uot qualifications that are no use to him, and no test of peculiar 
„ ca paeity, and for which he would have to pay extra ; yet the qualifi- 
« S tl0ns be requires are quite as high as those of a Government clerk. 

« j- an i awkward-looking fellow of no great attainments is found to 
« mstance bis more elegant and university-educated competitors in the 
„ Ioa S because he has steadiness and self-command; it is found that 
.. ybatever he can do, he can be trusted to do : he is punctual, regular, 

“ aT 1 . s , tr ' ons ’ an| b pains-taking ; acquires soon a knowledge of official 
„ “ e ™ s ancl a power of carrying them out ; knows all that is going on, 

„ can always be referred to with reliance. In time he cannot be done 
„ Wlth put, and will and must bo promoted. Had it been a question of 
aC( i m yed knowledge, lie would have stood no chance with a university 
examiner, because ho lias not a smattering of the calculus, and does not 

L 
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labour called “ drudgery” required in subordinate appoint- 
ments, and above applying zealously such general 
qualifications as they may really possess. 01 late times 
gentlemen’s families and families of condition have sought 
places for their younger members in banks and the larger 
commercial houses. There the notions and the habits 
fostered in the universities and the higher schools are 
practically found to preponderate over their advantages 
of a better literary education and more courteous address, ■■ 
and place them 'below the steady labour of persons ot 
inferior general condition in life. “ 

The strongest supporters of university reform are those 
who have entered into actual life, and who are reformers, 
because they find, as most do in every pursuit, how much 
they have to learn which they might and should have 
learned before, under a better direction of their studies 
and a due regard to “ common things.” _ Attainments m 
one thing are no doubt evidence of capability, but of capa- 
bility for similar things, and the evidence is weaker as the 
things are widely dissimilar or remote. 

To refer in the first place to examples of the various 
special qualifications frequently needed in tlie subordinate 
service. Superior skill in book-keeping and practical 
accountantship, has been required, for ensuring correct 
expenditure in public offices. This qualification was not 
to be found in those hitherto educated at the universities, 
and for this we have had to seek amongst persons trained 
in large commercial offices. Clerks who were skilled 
in the calculation of tables were needed. For these 
I applied to Mr. Finlaison, the actuary of the National 
Debt Office, and to Mr. Griffith Davies, the actuary of the 
Guardian Insurance Office, and when extra assistance was 
required, it was sought from those practised in the calcu- 
lations for the Nautical Almanac. For the filling in, and 
the due preparation of orders, for the preparation and due 
service of official notices ; for “ looking up” the law for aid 
in the preparation of Bills for Parliament ; for attendance 
on committees, for “ putting forward” business punctually,, 
we had to seek persons who had served as managing clerks 
in the offices of solicitors in good practice. For some 



“ make Latin verses. He understands common accounts, however, which 
“ are of much greater importance, though the examiner himself m a 
“ probability, neither knows nor values them. He is not above iaic 
work, or below it, or afraid of it.” 

* Vide Gilbart’s “Practical Treatise on Banking ” 
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branches of the Civil Service a good legal training, such as 
academic qualifications do not give, nor the Public Offices as 
at present constituted provide, is found to supply important 
qualifications. For the performance of much business in 
relation to public works, for the examination of local plans 
and checking estimates, clerks were sought who had been 
trained in the like service in architects’ offices. For 
speedy note-taking, frequently required to collect infor- 
mation communicated verbally, as well as to take down 
instructions, clerks were sought who had practice as 
short-hand writers. Such qualifications are not derived Specialities 
from any general forms of education, and they are rarely ™ pr °erai 4 e*i- 
found in the crowd of candidates for service, but must SIST* 
at present usually be sought out. Some of these specialities 
may no doubt be expected to arise upon improved selec- 
tion and training within the offices, but until then many 
must, I apprehend, continue to be supplied, even for the 
lower as well as the higher appointments, from without. 

I believe that due and special notification, under arrange- 
ments on a larger scale, would often bring them out in 
sufficient numbers for a competitive examination. When 
special acquirements were equal, the collateral general 
qualifications and accomplishments, would, as we have 
found, advantageously determine the choice. 

Some of the most eminent members of the professions, 
as well as of the Civil Service, have, however, gained their 
start in actual life and training for it, not away from it, but 
in the midst of practice so early as to preclude academical 
accomplishments. The first entrance into life of an emi- 
nent Civil Servant, high in the Civil Class of the Order of 
the Bath, was, as he says, in being, when a boy, pushed 
through a porthole of a ship into the midst of a coil of 
rope. 

An examination mainly on an academical basis would 
have excluded from the Public Service more than one 
tecent Lord Chancellor and Chief Justice, who began life 
as young clerks in attorney’s offices. The present Conr- 
mander-in-Chief entered the army -when he was little more 
than twelve years of age. The late Duke of Wellington 
declared that an academical examination would have 
excluded him from the army. It would have excluded 
Nelson from the navy. There is little doubt, however, 
that if they had been put to such examinations they would 
have passed them ; but what countervailing advantages 
would they have derived from having been put to them, 

l 2 
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at the expense of several years passed . in the univer- 
sity, learning the classics or abstract science, instead of 
being in the field or on shipboard, learning by actual 
practice ? The question is, whether altei sixteen 01 
eighteen years of age, four or six years spent at the 
universities, mainly in the cultivation of accomplishments, 
or four or six years spent in actual practice or in special 
training for practice, and in the world, (the cultivation of 
accomplishments, being left to be pursued as accessories 
and as amusements in relief of the Service,) would be pro- 
ductive of the highest eventual efficiency ? In the present 
state of education, and until there shall be a high order of 
university training for specialities, or until the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is restored to the original intent, the 
graduates being made literally artistes, as exemplified in 
the case of the" Bachelors of Medicine, according to the 
statute of Edward the Sixth (which provides,, according 
to the tests of practical knowledge of the time, that a 
student “ shall have made two dissections and effected 
“ three cures at the least before he shall be allowed to take 
“ the degree of Bachelor of Medicine and to practise sur- 
“ gery”) ; — lam decidedly of the view taken in the ordnance 
department, that the advantage to the Service will be 
in the admissions to it being at the earlier rather than 
the advanced periods of life. Eminence in the attain- 
ment of that which is of little practical use is. frequently 
found to have been obtained, to the exclusion of tha^ 
which is practically the most needed. These objections 
have not reference solely to the time spent in obtaining 
proficiency in the classics, but, also, and more, to the 
present mode of treating what are called the pure sciences 
(the purity of which is at the expense of practicality), and 
to giving prizes, for eminence in the habit of reasoning from 
abstractions which commonly only conclude to abstractions. 
I would note, as examples of what I mean, eminence in 
pure geometry, which leaves the landowner incapable of 
measuring his own lands or of testing their measurement by 
others — pure or hypothetical hydraulics, which give him no 
help in draining his fields, and which being full of false or 
inapplicable formulae, lead, as we have practically found, 
to great waste and failures — abstract pneumatics, which 
give no help for the ventilation of thebuildings he constructs, 
or the house he inhabits, and which, with abstract acous- 
tics, leave both houses of Parliament in a state of helpless 
annoyance — finally mechanics, abstract from the knowledge 
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and consideration of density of substances, strength of mate- 
rial, and friction, which leave the accomplished theoretical 
engineers of the French colleges, and indeed our own mili- 
tary engineers educated in the like manner, to be surpassed 
by the rude practicality of the most eminent English engi- 
neers, whose education began at the wheelbarrow or the 
workbench. To refer to instances of the practical errors 
occasioned by the past methods of training in merely 
abstract reasoning, which are matters of notoriety — the 
late Superintendent of machinery at the Woolwich 
Dock-yard, was eminent as a calculator ; and, being one 
of the three judges appointed to determine a question 
between locomotive and stationary engines for the first rail- 
way at Liverpool, he declared— reasoning upon the habit of 
abstract mathematics without reference to the real nature 
of friction — that, if a locomotive were produced which 
dragged without cogs, he would undertake to eat the rails 
and the whole engine. A strictly academical examina- 
tion would have admitted him and would most certainly 
have excluded those who did the work. It would have 
admitted the gentleman who is, par excellence, an instructor 
in the abstract sciences, and who wrote articles in the reviews 
to show the impracticability of steam navigation across the 
Atlantic, and it would have excluded those who accom- 
plished the feat. It would have admitted those who con- 
demned the screw propeller “ as being contrary to the ab- 
“ stract law that action and reaction are equal and con- 
“ trary,” and therefore impracticable, and it would have ex- 
cluded those who effected the improvement. It would have 
included such men as the Astronomer Royal, who brought 
before the Institute of Civil Engineers an abstract calcula- 
tion to prove that the Crystal Palace could not stand, 
and it would have excluded the gentleman who had de- 
signed it and who made it stand, as he had made other build- 
ings stand, and who opened the way to some of the largest 
structural improvements that have been made in our time. 
Other instances may be cited as more directly applicable to 
administration — as, for instance, in relation to finance, it 
would have included the “ calculating boy,” and would 
have excluded the greater proportion of the most eminent 
actuaries, merchants, directors and officers of the Bank of 
England, and of the East India Company, and other great 
commercial bodies. 

The present academical education and the examination 
attached to it, would, in respect to some branches of admi- 
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nistration, give the preference to those .geometrical and 
abstract reasoners who, from narrow premises on the ratio 
of the increase of population to that of production, inferred 
a state of destitution and crime, as arising from sheer unas 
voidable necessity, and therefore as unpreventible and irre- 
mediable by any legislation or administration ] who inferred 
from abstract data a continued downward tendency in the 
face of all the facts- of increasing prosperity ; and who excited 
the benevolent to exertions in order to get the country 
out of an abyss which it was not in nor near, getting into. 

It would have given precedence for the Poor Law ser- 
vice to a gentleman who could tell me the names of Action s 
hounds, but who could not tell me the names of the chief 
statutes to be dealt with, and whose education had grounded 
him neither in the older principles of public policy nor in 
law or political economy applicable to them ; and it would 
have excluded a candidate who was pre-eminent in the 
practical administrative reform, though he had never taken 
.an academical degfee. It w'ould give the preference to 
those doctors in medicine who have instituted, and against 
experience have defended Quarantines, over those who 
have at once proved the uselessness and evils of such 
measures of precaution and the efficiency of others. 

Numerous examples might, I apprehend, be adduced to 
prove that for a safe basis even of general examinations it 
would be necessary to look to a greatly reformed university 
examination, or to the proposed new school of practical 
science and art, in which professional administration, public 
as well as private, might hereafter be included. 

Whilst the necessity of improved securities for fitness 
for the Civil Service is admitted by the majority of the 
permanent heads of departments, it is yet contended by 
several of them, that the required securities, whether by, 
examinations or otherwise, should be left to be carried into 
effect, not by the constitutional authority of the crown, or 
under the responsible supervision of any one agency in its 
behalf, but separately and independently by themselves, 
the heads of departments, who object to open competitive 
examinations. 

The first objection to the plan of separate and close 
departmental arrangement is, that they will be carried into 
effect for the future, much as they have generally been 
hitherto. If past experience of them be fairly consulted, 
it will be found that they have mostly fallen short of 
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practically attainable standards of efficiency, or have been 
neglected, after the proposer lias been removed, or have 
failed entirely. As for example,. Mr. Henry Taylor, of Mures of 
the colonial department, writing in 1836, says,“AttheSa‘m e auge- 
“ colonial office for several years past, no clerk has beenments. 

“ appointed without passing through a twelve months pro- 
“ bation, at the end of which the probationer is pronounced to 
“ be either fit or unfit for the establishment.” And yet only 
seven years ago the actual majority of that same estab- 
lishment is pronounced to have been in the condition 
reluctantly described by Sir James Stephen. Similar 
examples may be adduced of the shortcomings and failures 
of departmental examinations, and on an impartial review 
of the circumstances under which they have occurred, it 
will be seen that the means of efficient examination are 
generally wanting to the separate departments, and that 
the proposals to conduct them separately are founded on 
a misconception of what is required and practicable. 

To conduct examinations completely, requires laborious 
attention and well-considered preparations, sufficient for a 
specially qualified service of officers, acting in regular form 
and order for the performance of, what should be made, 
most serious and responsible judicial acts. Examinations 
conducted departmentally are, and must usually be, entered 
into suddenly, on the occasional occurrence of vacancies, 
amidst other business, when the duty is and must be, in 
the greater proportion of cases, performed perfunctorily. 

In the absence of deliberate and settled preparations of the 
general and particular topics requiring systematic atten- 
tion for a well laid out field of action, the candidate is 
often as little prepared to do justice to himself, as the 
examiner, just called away from other business, is pre- 
pared to do justice to him, or to the general service. A 
cursory impression, however produced, in favour of a par- 
ticular candidate, will frequently, upon the departmental 
examination, determine the choice with the least trouble 
to the examining officer. On merely departmental ar- 
rangements for examinations to fill vacancies which occur °,isuS™cy'of 
occasionally, not only will the duties be thus performed in means - 
general — and at the best they are performed in manners 
which, as compared with the systematised procedures, 
are scarcely deserving of being called examinations — but 
the means of performing them in the most efficient manner 
practicable will be wanting. The notification of vacancies 
and the choice of candidates must usually be restricted 
from the wide range of attraction of the general service, 
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to the narrow circle of the personal connexions or the 
knowledge of the chief officers of the departments. More- 
over departmental nomination by itself would only be one 
form of patronage. 

By preparation and watching for opportunities when the 
field appears clear of more eligible candidates, offices may 
frequently be almost made family heritages, as against the 
claims of the service itself and the public, (in the failure 
of particular appointments, it is now common to plead in 
extenuation that they were the best of the candidates 
offered, and truly so, under the existing circumstances, of 
the absence of the practicable means of obtaining a more 
extended selection. Officers who have regarded only the 
occasional vacancies occurring in their own offices, have 
objected to the institution of an examining board as a 
piece of machinery wholly disproportioned to the work 
required to be done, and unnecessary ; but they have over- 
looked the fact, that the aggregate number of all ranks en- 
gaged in the Civil Service is double that of the medical 
profession, which occupies the labours of several examining 
boards. 

The power of systematised arrangements, as well as the 
all important means of competition, will be as the numbers 
made available for aggregation and separate treatment in 
classes. One permanent chief speaks with confidence of 
the sufficiency of competitive departmental examinations, 
of “ two or more ” on the occasion of a vacancy. He 
would have perceived the practicability of attaining far 
different and more efficient results in a systematised exami- 
nation of two dozen or more of candidates. The sinister 
influences which influence appointments, dealt with singly 
or in cases of two or more, in comparitive obscurity, will 
not prevail upon systematised operations applied to larger 
classes and in public. The chief securities for integrity 
and improvement, must be comparatively weakened, 
frittered away, and lost, and the standard of the Service 
kept low in numerous separate departmental arrangements ; 
whereas the wider and the more open the arrangements for 
the service and the competition, the greater the certainty 
that the standards of the Service will be elevated and 
maintained. From such observations as I have made of 
the working of independent departmental arrangements, 
and appointments under circumstances as good as most of 
those proposed, or better, I have generally felt that 
although the best appointments were made, of which the 
circumstances admitted, yet that if wider notification had 
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been given, it was scarcely possible that candidates with 
qualifications highly superior to any then obtained would 
not have been forthcoming. I am confident that with 
regular and thorough competitive examinations upon the 
largest scale, the Service in those particular cases must 
have been greatly advanced. 

Notwithstanding I have presented the two Boards 
entrusted with an independent power of appointment and 
dismissal, with which I have been connected, as exempli- 
fying an advance upon the common condition of the 
Service, I should nevertheless include them as falling 
short of what is practicable under systematised arrange- 
ments on a larger scale. The cases of those two Boards, 
were, however, extraordinary and exceptional, in the pre- 
valence at their outset of more powerful interests to ensure 
results on which their establishment depended, than would 
commonly be found in old departments, or than could be 
reasonably expected to continue in full force even in those 
boards under ordinary circumstances. If the work were to 
be done over again, and if there were such an examining 
board as I hope may be instituted, with means of examining 
to specialities as well as to general qualifications, I should, 
even with an absolute power of appointment and removal, 
greatly prefer sending candidates there for examination. 

I should do so for reasons similar to those which led local 
boards to refer candidates to the general boards or to 
their officers. The local boards, in doing so, acted upon 
the impression, that with the general boards such a 
service “ must be more of a business,” conducted upon 
wider opportunities of observation, and with more of skill 
from practice, exercised independently and impartially, 
than could be obtained by a local board. 

If the examinations were left entirely open, but without 
competition, they would, at the best, be merely like the 
ordinary “ pass examinations ” for degrees as compared 
with the competitive examinations for honours. 

I beg leave to refer to further illustrative experience as 
to competitive examinations : 

I have had, with increasing experience, increasing Experience of 
reason for admiration of the more eminent members examtaatlons 
and the great body of the medical profession. Yet, in for medical 
the business connected with the appointments and practice degrees ' 
of medical officers of the Poor Law Unions, instances 
have frequently occurred of cases of mala praxis on the part 
of persons who, though they had obtained diplomas, were 
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evidently so illiterate, and so low in feeling and action, as to 
reflect decidedly and unfavourably oil any examinations 
through which they could possibly have passed, and to 
suggest, for the credit of the profession as well as for the 
sake of the public, the expediency of additional securities 
being placed on all such examinations, wheresoever held. It 
it is well known that the re-examinations for admission 
to the Medical Service of the army, the navy and the 
East India Company, have often proved necessary as a 
security, not only for the specialities of the several ser- 
vices, but also as a guard against the frequent failures of 
the original examinations as tests of genera] qualifications. 
The inefficiency of the ordinary pass examinations is 
displayed by the fact that a re-examination of licensed 
surgeons, and even physicians, who apply to be appointed 
paid officers of dispensaries, is frequently deemed neces- 
sary by experienced practitioners. One new security 
urgently required for the original examination is, that the 
examiners should not be dependent on fees upon admis- 
sions, — i. e. made to lose by all whom they may find it 
their duty to reject, and to gain by all the numbers whom 
they crowd in upon the field of service. But however 
imperfect may be the examinations as at present con- 
ducted, it may confidently be stated that without exami- 
nations the condition of the medical profession would be 
intolerable. Moreover, it is important to state, as showing 
the direction of well informed minds, and as a recognition 
of the value of the examination as an instrument, that the 
institution of some form of competitive examination for the 
determination of hospital appointments has, for some time 
past, been regarded by independent members of the medical 
profession as the best means of freeing the profession from 
the evils produced by appointments made under the pres- 
sure of influence as patronage. 

For myself, though I entertain a confident opinion that 
the public as well as the profession lose by the com- 
petition of unlimited numbers within instead of for the 
limited field of service ; I submit what follows only by way 
of illustration of the principle of competitive examinations. 
If we suppose that vacancies occurring in the profession in 
Great Britain by deaths and retirements to amount to a 
given number annually : that instead of flooding the field 
of service with double the number required, the number 
should be limited to the ascertained vacancies, together 
with what may be found sufficient for the probable 
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augmentation of the field of service, and that the 
admissions to practice are then given to those out of all 
the candidates for diplomas who upon examination are 
proved to be the best:— though the number excluded 
mio-ht be a small per centage of the total number, yet 
by°such an arrangement the quality and aspect ol the 
whole of the examinations would be changed. At present 
the barely passable get diplomas, and receive the same rank 
as those whose qualifications are of the highest order. But 
the possibility of the exclusion of any, would give to. all 
the additional stimulus of a competitive examination. 
The examiners are put to the examination of the real 
grounds of difference which determine why A. is to be 
preferred for admission before B. The teachers and 
fellow pupils and friends of B., who at least ought to be 
present at the examinations, constitute a public to scruti- 
nize the grounds of exclusion. Examiners who may care 
little for the injuries done by undue indulgence to. the 
absent and unknown public will, under the competitive 
examinations, care much for any injustice to present can- 
didates, and will be driven to fortify their decisions against 
suspicions of injustice and attacks from friends. An 
examination of the difference in efficiency of the medical 
“ pass examinations,” which are not competitive, as com- 
pared with the examinations for honours, which are compe- 
titive — would be decisive in favour of the competitive 
examinations for the Civil Service. It may now, however, 
he confidently anticipated, that an example of the improved 
results generally derivable from competitive examinations', 
will be afforded by the new competitive examinations for 
medical as well as for civil appointments in the East India 
Company’s Service, hitherto distributed as patronage, but 
in January next for medical appointments, and in August 
for writerships, to be opened to merit. I am assured that 
whilst this promise is opened for the service, persons in 
influential position in relation to the distribution of patron- 
age, already experience that satisfactory relief from solici- 
tations, which members of the legislature would derive 
from the general measures proposed. 

Besides the examples of the comparative working of 
competitive examinations for honours as well as of certifi- 
cates of competency in England, we have an available 
example of the practice of competitive examinations in 
France, known as the concours, of which an account is 
given in a paper annexed (Appendix C.), which I wrote in 
1828. I received much of my information from the late 
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Dr. J . King, a young physician of great promise, who had 
gone through the competition. His account to me was 
corroborated by the statement -of other medical men who 
had opportunities of contrasting the examination in Eng- 
land with the competitive examinations in France, and who 
agreed in declaring that the method there had greatly the 
advantage. Dr. Sutherland, one of the medical inspectors 
of the General Board of Health, who has been present at 
some of the competitive examinations, confirms the account 
of them contained in the paper annexed. It is understood 
that the use of the concours for the medical service has 
been extended or restricted, and that it has been applied 
to other services, or withdrawn from them, as the interests 
in favour of strict qualifications, or otherwise, have pre- 
vailed. But the efficiency of competitive examinations as 
absolute barriers to the admission of ordinary incompetency 
is nowhere denied, and their efficiency as a means of ele- 
vating the service is generally admitted. Besides the 
appointments to the chairs of medicine and surgery, the 
concours is now applied to the professorships of the public 
schools ; to those of the naval and military schools, to 
les ecoles Jorestieres, and to all schools and institutions 
wheie science is felt to be rigorously necessary ; and it 
admits of a large commentary on the expense and disaster 
displayed where practical science— that is to say, the most 
comprehensive knowledge put in the best form for practical 
application— is not felt to be rigorously necessary in public 
administration. It appears, however, that of late it was 
felt to be absolutely necessary to take really efficient steps 
to remedy the relaxed condition of the administration in 
the naval department in France. In a printed report on 
!ts reorganisation, of the date of 3rd March, 1852, by 
the Minister of Marine, he sets forth as a commonly 
&<*> that “ Les employes trap nomhreux et 
of the french retmbues ne produisent que peu de travail, et ne lui 
vwitmpea- c l ue P** de sain. La regularity et la discipline 

th-e examma- des bureaux se relachent, qv.and les agens secondaires 
fonnd'to’be a P er ^ ent dans des steriles loisirs une partie du temps qu'ils 
means of re- dowent a lews devoirs. Des agens. bien retribubs, et en 
trievmg. peM nombre, parlent moins, et agissent davantage." The 
remedies proposed were to improve and simplify the pro- 
cedure, and to retrieve the appointments by the applica- 
lon of the concours. This has been done, and it is under- 
stood to have succeeded completely. 

•tTn 6 ! a PP^ ca ^ on °f the concours has been sometimes 
withheld from the higher professorships, and in cases of 
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the appointments of men of high scientific celebrity ; and 
on due consideration it will be admitted that there is a 
good foundation in principle for a line of distinction as 
respects the higher offices. 

It has been asked, as an objection to the proposed Why competi- 
measure: “Why should not the principle be carried 
“ throughout, and examinations instituted for the highest sary for the 
“ as for the lowest offices?” Why not have competitive of^ofit^' 
examinations for judgeships ? To this I answer, that thements. 
object of the examinations is to obtain evidence of the fitness 
of persons who are untried, and who have as yet yielded no 
such evidence ; but that the higher class of appointments 
will generally be confined to persons who have already 
been tried, and by some actual service, (usually extending 
over a long tract of time and in a competitive career,) 
have given much better evidence than could be elicited by 
any form of examination. The whole of the previous pro- 
fessional practice of the candidates for judgeships as now 
appointed will have been a competitive examination, by a 
concours, in fact, of years’ duration. But there are in other 
respects sound public grounds of distinction, (to some of 
which, as the special qualifications gained by previous com- 
petition, I have already referred,) between the higher class 
of appointments and the mass of ordinary appointments and 
promotions. 

It is stated that the concours is defective, in that it gives 
to ready answers undue advantage overwritten and delibe- 
rate answers to written questions — and it is said to have 
failed in some instances on that account. Inconveniences 
have been also felt from the presence and excitement of a 
larger number than are necessary of pupils. The course of 
education, and the examinations in classes at the most efficient 
schools are, however, no other than a species of concours. 

If showy persons or the quick obtain undue advantages 
over the slow of speech, it will more frequently be the fault 
of the examiners — of an impatient and indiscriminating 
and unconscientious discharge of their duties — than of the 
institution of the examination itself. The disadvantages 
of the timid were usually with single examiners. The 
improved examinations are now usually conducted by three 
examiners, who correct the defaults of personal temper in 
each other ; and more is done with written questions and 
answers and less by verbal questionings. The examina- 
tions for medical degrees at the London University are 
reported to be so far improved in efficiency and fairness as 
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to enhance their value, and to occasion increasing voluntary 
-resort to them. 

Much specious use appears to he made of the speciali- 
ties of the separate departments as arguments against the 
proposed arrangements for the reconstruction of the Civil 
Service, as if arrangements upon general principles must 
necessarily be incompatible with those specialities. This 
appears to me to be like arguing from the specialities of 
the Ordnance, or of the separate War offices, or from the 
specialities of the training and direction requisite for horse, 
foot, and artillery, the navy, or the marines, against the 
Common principles of examination, appointment, and pro- 
motion, and that unity of supervision of an army service, 
intended by common consent to be carried into effect by 
the new department of the W ar Minister. The specialities 
of the Civil Service, when closely examined, will be found 
to furnish as cogent reasons for their aggregation under 
general supervision for the advancement of the specialities 
themselves. Thus, to take the speciality of each depart- 
ment in its accountantship. Different offices with differ- 
ent objects of service, will have different subject matters 
of accounts, as have different professions and trades ; blit 
the accounts of each will be subject to the general prin- 
ciples of the accounting art. As I shall have occasion to 
submit in relation to the means of ensuring the. application 
of' aptitudes and regulating promotions, the general prac- 
tice of public accounting (besides being encumbered with 
needless variations in different offices), is essentially 
incomplete as compared with private and professional 
accounting. For the advancement of this speciality of 
accounting, it would be economical to have one special 
■examiner of the candidates for those services which are 
chiefly of account, in the general principles applicable to 
all. ihe departments. The principles would be extended 
and confirmed by the consideration of the departmental 
Variations in their application. By such an arrangement 
each department might obtain the service of special 
examiners of a higher order than might be obtainable 
separately, and ensure a higher order of efficiency in the 
speciality than it could under ordinary circumstances 
obtain within the office itself. 

To advert to other specialities, those of Public Works, 
and of the Woods and Forests. There is now a new 
branch of Service, that under the Public Health Act, 
provided, — as ante, — with officers, medical as well as 
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engineering, specially qualified for the consideration and 
direction of the structural arrangements of house and 
town drainage, ventilation, and works conducive to health 
or the prevention of disease. There arc other departments 
having charge of public edifices, offices, houses, barracks, 
hospitals, going on at the same time without the knowledge 
or consideration of these specialities, maintaining overflowing 
cesspools, keeping underneath public and private edifices, 
the sources of atmospheric impurity, and of injuries to 
health, as well as of dilapidations and waste. [ Vide Corres- 
pondence on the drainage of the Houses of Parliament, 
and on the cesspools spread beneath them.] Whilst under, 
the Public Health Act, these specialities are provided as to 
hduse and town drainage. Under the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners is another new department ; there are officers prac- 
tically conversant with agricultural land drainage, whose 
services are not made available as they might be, for those 
parts of local public works where marshy wastes, or com- 
mons. as surburban lands, forming part of the sites of towns, 
require to be agriculturally drained in a superior manner ; 
nor do these special services as to land drainage appear to 
be made available, unless casually and incidentally for the 
treatment of the Public Lands or the Woods and Forests. 

In respect to the effects of the special training in les 
ecvles Foi estiires in France, I am afraid that there, as well 
as in some of the German states, we may find examples 
of the management of the Woods and Forests being in 
advance of the management of private estates, and pro- 
ductive of proportionate revenue; whilst here, amongst 
the results of the management essentially as patronage, 
we have outcries for getting rid of. the public lands and 
their administration, and for putting them under rude 
private management on account of its present supeiiontj . 
Now it admits of proof in respect to Public Works, that 
this inferiority to private management here is due to the 
present defects of the departmental administration, and 
is by no means inherent to all forms of public adminis- 
tration, as frequently assumed by eminent members of the 
legislature. It may be fully established before impartial 
judges, that the new specialities in this country above re- 
ferred to, rudimentary though they may yet be,, are far 
in advance of private professional practice. Sir John 
Burgoyne applied to me for copies of the minutes of tex- 
tual information, collected for the advancement of these 
specialities, which he wished to be given to the young eu- 
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gineers of the Ordnance department. But I apprehend 
that in a full consideration of the subject, it would be 
found to be the most economical, under general supervision, 
comprehending all the separate departments of works, 
military as well as civil, to appoint one or more examiners, 
conversant with these specialities of practical science, 
common (as those referred to should be made) to them 
all ; to make one common entrance, and that a special one, 
to the departmental sub-specialities. On the separate de- 
partmental arrangements the bases even of the specialities 
must be comparatively narrow, and the standards com- 
paratively low ; under general arrangements the standards 
of the specialities will be proportionate to the width of the 
collective experience brought to bear. On the greater 
extent and variety of the works requiring public admini- 
stration, including docks, tidal harbours, and hydraulic 
works on the largest scale than can be comprehended in 
any private practice, may be founded as a means of large 
public economy, special examinations, constituting a 
school of public works superior to anything which exists, 
or than has ever been attempted to be got up in this 
country by private efforts. 

Apprehensions may be entertained that the active pro- 
motion of the specialities would militate against the 
general qualifications required for the service. Such 
apprehensions are not however warranted by experience. 
There are persons who limit their exertions to the attain- 
ment of excellence even in sub-specialities, and who are 
perfectly happy in remaining in them, whilst others arise 
who make them practical evidence of the possession of 
high general powers. The greatest general in modem 
times was^ an artillery officer, and eminent generals have 
been obtained from other specialities of the army service ; 
and so it may be expected to be with the Civil Service. 
The late Mr. Drummond, one of the most able civil 
servants in the country, was bred up as a military engineer. 
Two founders of successful banks, and themselves su- 
perior managers of banks, were bred up as captains in the 
East India Company s naval service. Even the specialities 
should be left open to general competition. As the art of 
war has received percussion locks and the breaking the 
line, and it is understood other improvements, from clergy- 
men, and in other arts some of their greatest improvements 
from persons not technically engaged in them, — as agri- 
culture from lawyers, —so it may be expected to be with the 
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administrative art; and entire freedom should be maintained 
in behalf of the public for the admission of improvements 
from whatever quarter they may arise. It would be con- 
sistent with such freedom that at the outset of the recon- 
struction of the Civil Service the examinations as to the 
general qualifications might be so framed as to represent 
rather common agreement as to what should be excluded 
than as to what should be admitted, which cannot be 
foreseen for any safe determination in the first instance 
In what I have submitted on the necessity of a provision 
for securing specialities, I must guard myself against the 
supposition or being unaware of the objections to the 
creation of mere official technicalities. Whilst it is to be 
lepudiated as one of the most disastrous fallacies that 
passion or sinister interest has ever promulgated, that public 
administration, unlike private administration of smaller 
affairs, . needs neither special aptitude nor study, and that 
being incapable of principles as a practical art, unlike all 
practical arts, it may at once be undertaken by all people 
with almost equal success-it should by all means be kept 
nee from the sham science and mere craft which has been 
the bane of the administration of justice, and which it 
has been one great object of law reform to obliterate. The 
proper official specialities are those which arc common to 
piivate as well as public business, and are for the most 

CLr V u- le , T C best P rivate Practice, and when 
iiuthei cultivated will return contributions of improve- 
ments to that practice. * 

1,3 mcans competitive examinations, such contri- use of svst , m . 
ons may be made highly important. There are now, atised r^ 

5i e „?Taii ™"r tiDnS for the professions under- S& 
P ‘ » stiuctuial anangements and high titles to P romot * on 

S£c e s "wfTr “ d 3 dangerous and wasteful £f vate] 

„ P A ’ \ n fhp se of works referred to, a successful 
comse of practical instruction be laid down as a qualifica- 
trn for admission to the Public Service, and the evidence 
accessfdiiwte be preappointed for the higher grades, 
in com P etltlve examinations in them be conducted 
been rim? “ lann . er , as to ensure public confidence (as has 
, le 111 relation to the competitive examinations for 
«CS of competency from the School of Mines and for 
eac ' h ers), it may be confidently expected that 
flmt +i* V1 bc . Gained to the prescribed standards, and 
epvti'fl t examinations will be resorted to for degrees or 
cates as means of cbtaining private engagements. A 
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standard of nautical education, tested by competitive exa- 
minations, for service in the ltoyal Navy, might be made 
supplemental to the examinations now instituted ioi the 
mercantile marine. For merchants and men in private 
business, who have no time to make textual examination^, 
for service ill the Colonies, not to say in the United 
States, a certificate from a well-known and responsible 
Public Board, that a candidate had stood high in a com- 
petitive examination, must often enable the possessor to 
emerge from the narrow circle of personal connexions, and 
serve as a valuable passport to private practice. 1 he like 
certificates would be available _ for accountantships and 
various branches of private business, tor which there are 
now no common educational preparations, none known that 
may not be easily surpassed by public arrangements. 
The principles of public and private administration ol 
property and business, are often essentially the same. 
An improved administration of a public income has been 
found, for example, a good training for the administration 
of a private income. A nobleman made a wise selection m 
taking for the improved administration of his own estate a 
successful Assistant Poor Law Commissioner at an increased 
salary ; and other instances may be presented of successful 
and profitable exchanges of public for private service by 
staff officers, as well as by subordinate _ clerks. _ 

On a full consideration of the public requirements, i 
apprehend that there will be found occasion for examina- 
tions for various stages of progress in the specialities as 
well as in general qualifications. rhis measure will 
commend itself as one of humanity as well as economy for 
the Civil Service (as urged for medicine by Dr. Sharper, 
Professor of Anatomy at London University College). 
For it would provide that capacities of real worth may be 
early ascertained, and receive confirmation and confident 
direction at stages of progress, that grifevous errors oi 
unapplied, or misapplied, or insufficient capacities may be 
early and decisively detected, and that pupils may not be 
kept going on, some in mere idleness, others in courses 
for which they are the least fitted, consuming their time 
and the means of families, until the period when they 
might have gained a training in suitable occupation has 
closed, and rejection involves a total wreck, and grievous 
loss of money and hope. 

The tendency of administrative improvement will, so to 
.speak, be to specialise, while the tendency of supervising 
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boards and examiners will, unless provided for, be to 
generalise and to overlook special and practical adapta- 
tions. To protect departments against this tendency, 
and to meet the departmental objections, too, against 
general examinations, I would submit for consideration 
provisions to the effect following : 

That the department needing new or additional service 
shall send in a requisition for it to the Board of Examiners, 
setting forth any particulars or specialities which may be 
required. 

That the Board of Examiners shall issue notifications 
and take steps for the proper competitive examinations to 
be made. 

That the chief permanent officer of the department, or 
any other whom he may depute, shall be an ex-officio 
member of the examining board, quoad the examinations 
for vacancies in that department ; those cases being ex- 
cepted where relations or particular friends of the members 
of the department may be candidates. 

This last proviso would serve to reconcile private with 
public interests, in relation to an important class of ap- 
pointments. It has in some instances become almost a 
recognised practice, and if it were not proposed, there is a 
natural tendency to carry it out as a rule, to reserve some 
appointments for the sons of deserving public officers ; but 
securities should be taken that this should be only cceteris 
paribus as to qualifications ; for otherwise it would only be 
one form of patronage, or the payment of former good ser- 
vice by the admission of inferior service which cannot 
sustain competition. Experience in the Service will have 
given the parent opportunities of which he may be fairly 
entitled and expected to take advantage for the special 
direction of the education of his son ; and he ought to be 
content, for the sake of justice and public feeling and the 
Public Service, to have the due use of those opportunities 
tested by an impartial examination. 

The principle of the concession of precedence (which Precedence due 
I believe all classes arc disposed to yield) cceteris paribus, 
to members of families of high social position and political limitations, 
connexions (when their position had been determined, with 
strict justice, by proper examinations) would be of great 
importance to such families. It would be of benefit to them, 
ns a class, that those of them who do obtain such appoint- 
ments should be selected from their own class for their 
proved qualifications, and should be relieved from the stigma 

m 2 
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of corrupt influence and favouritism by being put to maintain 
their own position by a due use of the advantages which 
the position gives them, for acquiring knowledge in re- 
lation to the Public Service. Whilst places are obtainable 
without the trouble of thinking, the candidates are not to 
be expected to take upon themselves the labour of thought 
in relation to the qualifications and duties of the service, 
and those of the class above-mentioned suffer eventually 
by being placed at a disadvantage in relation to the higher 
appointments — with which they cannot now be intrusted. 
Objection, that One apprehension expressed as an objection against the 
Wgh fiiLSiy proposed measures, is, that those who will succeed best in 
and condition competition, will be persons not of the higher, but of the 
in competition, low r er conditions in life. It is assumed that the classes 
answered. who now compete for low-paid commissions in the army, 
who undergo the examinations required for the artillery 
and engineers, to which the advanced social position of 
those corps is particularly due, will not similarly com- 
pete for offices in the Civil Service, which, it is also assumed, 
must continue to be ill paid ; whereas, the effect of. a re- 
construction in bringing it up to the efficiency of private 
business must eventually proportionately bring up the 
remuneration with the market value of the Service. It is 
also objected that, although more ability may be obtained, 
this elevation of the Service in ability will have the effect 
of lowering its position in society. These objections have 
no warranty in analogous experience, and appear to arise 
from some illusion as to the actual height in social posi- 
tion of the great bulk of the Service, from which a fall 
notwithstanding, or by reason of an increase of efficiency, 
is apprehended. At present, families of good position 
prefer getting sons clerkships in banks to clerkships in 
most of the government offices ; and so far as social posi- 
tion depends on service, the banker’s clerk is at no dis- 
advantage. It will be found, however, that only two of 
the Public Offices are chiefly composed of members of 
aristocratical families ; the actual majority of the other 
Composition of offices being otherwise constituted. The fact is, that at 
propoition'of P resen t only a small proportion of the whole mass of patron- 
pubiie offices age has been obtained by the representatives of the county 
n t ariSt0Crat10 ’ constituencies or by persons of high position, and that 
a larger and increasing proportion has been obtained for 
the constituencies of the smaller boroughs by persons of 
the lower condition ; and however high the present social 
position of the Service, I should say that the proposed 
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measures might be supported as being needed, and as calcu- 
lated to check its downward social tendency, produced by the 
present system of patronage. F or it is a fact, really of most 
serious importance, that this larger proportion of appoint- 
ments has been given not only to persons of lower condi- 
tion but to persons of education and qualifications greatly 
below the average of their own class. A secretary, com- 
plaining of the disadvantages of his service, related in 
illustration, that out of three clerks, sent to him from the 
usual sources, there was only one of whom any use what- 
soever could be made, and that, of the other two, one came 
to take his place at the office leading a bull-dog in a 
string. I have been assured that, under another commis- 
sion, out of eighty clerks supplied by the patronage 
secretary there were not more than twelve who were worth 
their salt for the performance of service requiring only a 
sound common education.* 



A retired officer, writing to me on this subject of lively official in- 
terest, says, “that a faithful portrait of the parties who have procured 
“ appointments in public offices might well be considered a scandalous 
“ misrepresentation. Many instances could be given of young men, the 
“ sonsot respectable parents, who were found unable to read or write, and 
“ utterly ignorant of accounts. Two brothers, one almost imbecile, the 
j other much below the average of intellect, long retained appointments,. 
t though never equal to higher work than the lowest description of 
“ copying. Another young man was found unable, on entering, to 
nu mber the pages of a volume of official papers beyond 10. It used 
(c he by no means uncommon to have a fine fashionably dressed 
“ young man introduced as the junior clerk ; on trial, he turns out lit 
j no thing. The head of the department knows, from old experience,. 
(( ^ ia t a representation of this fact to higher quarters would merely 
u ( raw clo "' n ill-will upon himself ; the first official duty with which 
u f y° un S man is charged is, therefore, to take a month’s leave of 
({ f hsence that lie may endeavour to learn to write.” “ Besides the 
(( im hecile who is below work, and the coxcomb who is above it, there 
({ are °ther kinds of unprofitable officers, including a large class who 
„ f avc a hility enough if they would apply. The Public Offices have 
(( been a resource for many an idle dissipated youth, with whom other 
M oeeupations have been tried in vain. Such a person can be made of' 
« at 6 USG ’ whatever be his abilities, because he cannot be trusted. 

o one can tell to-day where he will be to-morrow. The ice is in 
{{ . . e eoodition and he skates for a couple of days ; a review tempts 
« ■ im \ a water P art 7 cannot be resisted, and after dancing all night he 
a 1S ^ 0t seen at the office next morning. In fact, causes of absence are 
“ pt+i Incessant altercation takes place with his superiors, with 
« e effect, for he knows they cannot degrade or dismiss him, as a 
(( m p r chant or a banker would do, and he is proof against fines and 
« q 1111 , 01 ' P lm ishments. At last he is given up as utterly incorrigible. 
u nst ances also occur of good abilities and dispositions rendered power- 
less by unconquerable indolence.” 



Political pa- 
tronage often 
given to per- 
sons the lowest 
of their class. 
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The principles of amendment proposed, when properly 
applied, would obtain for the Service not the lowest or 
what the old writers termed the “ wastrels,” but the best 
available of each class. My own experience in the Public 
Service is confirmatory of the view taken on the subject by 
the Dean of Carlisle, when he states : 

“I feel confident from my experience of open fellow- 
“ ships and scholarships at the University that the highest 
“ classes in the country, are cpiite capable of maintaining 
“ their own in any open competition with which they may 
“ have to contend, and I cannot think that, any real favour is 
“ done to young men of these classes by putting them 
“ out of the reach of such stimulants to exertion and good 
“ conduct as might exercise a beneficial influence on their 
“ whole character.” 

Why promo- The same principle of precedence as above stated, would, 
tion should j apprehend, hold good as to promotions within offices, and, 
Sveiyftom 11 ' I think, should be strictly applied, ccsteris paribus, as to 
within the S p ec ial ability obtainable from without. In respect to the 
chief appointments, other circumstances are to he taken into 
consideration — as, that long service generally fixes views as 
well as habits, and incapacitates those formed in them, from 
making the changes required for the public wants and pio- 
gress ; and that the public are entitled to representation, so 
to speak, within the offices. 

Within the Post Office, for example, there was no 
poiver to conceive the practicability of the great adminis- 
trative improvement, wdiich is leading to the adoption 
of similar principles and means of intercommunication in 
all other civilized states as well as in this country. So 
little regard had been paid to the public conveniences 
and necessities, that from within the department the whole 
change was strongly opposed, and it became necessary for 
Mr. Rowland Hill, at a personal sacrifice, to take office m 
order to promote the execution of his measure, and save it 
from misrepresentation and obstruction at every step. 
•Objection, that Apprehensions have also been expressed that the proposer 
improving the measures, by bringing more ability than is needed ioi the 
create dkcon- lower positions, will create discontent on the part of those 
tent, answered... w h 0 ma y no t find in the Service the employment for then 
talents which they were led to expect. Improvements in 
the transaction of the public business calling foi 
exercise of more ability may certainly be expected for eveiy 
post; but, within my own observation, such discontent has 
been more frequently engendered by unsettled arrangemen s 
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autl ill-assorted qualifications, which discontent has been 
abated as these have been rectified, and as increased secu- 
rities for fitness have been enforced. One evil of the present 
system of patronage, indeed, consists in the vague expec- 
tation and hopes which it excites and disappoints. It has 
appeared to me that examinations, when pressed as closely 
as possible to specialities, would be of particular service in 
bringing before the candidate at the outset more definitely 
what he will have to do and has to expect. A friend 
whose letter I have before quoted describes the nature of 
a common cause of discontent and unhappiness which 
pervades the lower ranks in the older Public Offices. 

“ The ignorance of parents in accepting situations for why the pre- 
“ their sons without ascertaining the nature of them,— ‘ereateTdkcon- 
“ situations greatly worse in prospect than they have any tent. 

“ idea of — frequently leads to unpleasant results. A youth 
“ who could not hope to receive, at first, more than 30/. 

“ a-yearin a merchant’s counting-house, receives an official 
“ appointment of 100/. a-year, and he and his friends think 
“ thathisfortuneis made, and that in time he may be Ohan- 
“ cellor of the Exchequer, or an Under Secretary of State 
“ at least. Years pass by ; his salary increases very slowly ; 

“ and he discovers, to his dismay, that lie has no pros- 
“ pect of equalling the income of his father, a respectable 
“ tradesman, or of his younger brother, now his father’s 
“ partner, which he might have been, and that he must 
“ remain a subordinate clerk for the rest of bis life, or 
“ resign and try some active business for which his pur- 
“ suits have entirely disqualified him. Ever after he leads 
“ a life of discontent, by' no means favourable to a zealous 
“ discharge of his duties. Excellent prospects are con- 
“ stantly forfeited by such mistakes, as every one ac- 
“ quainted with official life must well know.” 

Now the course proposed of preparing the mind for the 
regular office work, by making known the special duties, 
and ensuring previous attention to them by the prelimi- 
nary examinations, will be the best means of dispelling the 
apprehended illusions attracting “ ready formed statesmen 
“ in disguise” to the lower positions of the Service. 

I have endeavoured to get the particular duties of each 
officer expressed in writing, and, when they relate to a class 
of officers,' to have them printed. These written state- 
ments serve to check the imagination and to confine and 
direct attention. They should be accompanied by state- 
ments of the collective experience of the position as 
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instructions for new comers. They should be revised from 
time to time to adapt them to the changes of the Service. 
They would serve to guide examinations and other pur- 
poses. 

wimtcom- The examination, however, is only a first, though a 
nations ^iiinot uGcess&ry step. Unless there have been previous service 
ascertain, or into which to examine, the examination will not ascer- 
tapcrfeetija 111 or '"'ill only ascertain imperfectly, the qualifications 
of industry, punctuality, correctness in the transaction of 
business, steadiness or reliability, the power of fixing the 
attention immediately and steadily on new work, or any 
peculiar capacity. About these qualifications indeed, I 
agree, that a young candidate’s connexions and friends, or 
even witnesses altogether unbiassed by affection and 
interests, can only give inconclusive testimony, because 
real life and business act so differently and unexpectedly 
on different temperaments. These qualifications can onljr 
be determined by the second stage, which I apprehend is 
implied as forming part of the principal improvement 
contemplated, namely, the probation on fair opportunities.* 
Responsibility It is objected to the competitive examinations and to 
chiefs noTdi- tlle whole plan of admission that it would diminish the 
SSSea’b”' responsibility of the chiefs of departments, meaning the 
thf proposed changing political chiefs — as if the present state of things 
reforms. had not arisen under the supposed security of that same 
responsibility. The measure proposed of giving the re- 
sponsibility to the permanent chief, would no doubt be 
an improvement ; and when the permanent chief is himself 
subjected to additional responsibility and is made to have 
the same real interest in the success of the department as 



* ^1' l ‘p s P ect i 0 testimonials to character or qualifications, the general 
morality is extremely lax as to private service, and much worse as to the 
Public Service ; indeed, for the lower classes of appointments, it is gene- 
rally utterly worthless. In the earlier stages of Poor Law Amendment, 
and in endeavouring to promote the migration of the then supposed 
redundant labourers of the pauperized parishes of the south to the manu- 
facturing districts in Lancashire, as the employers required certificates 
to the characters of the migrant labourers, it was commonly found 
upon experience, that a whole body of persons, not iinfrequently in- 
cluding the squire, would join in giving a certificate to the greatest 
scamp of the parish in the hope of getting rid of him. Too often the 
name of the clergyman was found at the head of such certificates to the 
character, for which the excuse was, that the testimonial had been given 
in large faith, hope, and charity, that the party recommended would 
behave himself better in another position. The local testimony on which 
appointments are pressed by members of parliament are frequently of 
the like description. 
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the promoter of a private enterprise (which is at present 
only the ease with the proposers of new measures), then, on 
the principle of unity of management, he might most 
sa f e ly be entrusted with the entire responsibility of ap- 
pointments. The interest, however, of the directors of 
private enterprise or of the heads of private establishments 
in the results, does not always serve to protect efficient 
servants against the unjust promotion of relations and 
connexions. Under the Public Service, arrangements would, 
a fortiori, be required for the protection of officers against 
injustice. 

It is assumed as an objection to open competitive exa- 
minations, that they would utterly exclude all depart- 
mental discretion ; but this is by no means necessary. A a 
in competitions for works there is usually a reservation to 
the effect that the promoters do not bind themselves to 
take the lowest tender ; for it may be that the sureties for 
its execution are the lowest, so it may be with competitions 
for service. With ex officio representation in the Exa- 
mining Board, due security would be given to the depart- 
ment, which, besides having a weight in the representation 
of collateral circumstances likely to influence considerably 
the nominations, would have preponderant weight in the 
decision as to appointments after probation, and also in the 
promotions. It may be expected that future arrangements 
consequent on the abolition of patronage will be so con- 
ducted as to increase the responsibility and proper influence 
of the permanent heads of departments. 

Cases of services rendered to the higher officers of state, Payments for 
as those by private secretaries — for which there are now no ^ P S e r by 
adequate means of payment — are stated as grounds for the money than by 
retention of patronage : but these cases would be better r atIona s e - 
met by larger allowances for the temporary service, as 
being far more economical to the public than payments by 
permanent appointments to offices, for which, as the ob- 
jection assumes, the creditors for the occasional service 
have no special fitness. 

On the whole, in respect to the present officers, it will 
be found that their proper interests, especially of the 
younger and most energetic, are concurrent with the in- 
terests of the State in the reconstruction of the Service. 

It is to their interest that their services should be made 
more valuable, and that their value should be conspi- 
cuously vindicated. Competition on the largest public 
scale must bring an improved Civil Service into the like 
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advantageous confrontation with the higher paid open 
skilled labour market, that it has done in the case of pupils 
in the School of Mines and of school teachers, which open 
market value must after ail determine the true value of the 
Civil Service. The more closely the well trained and 
educated examine private business, the more confidence 
they will have in themselves. They may be assured that 
energy with sound education, training, and intelligence 
will prevail against the common energy which is deficient 
of those qualities. The chief officers, whilst they might 
lose somewhat in patronage, would, by the wider ar- 
rangements, be relieved from the trouble and vexation of 
the private seiges perpetually laid to them for the sur- 
render of their influence in behalf of particular candi- 
dates, and by the reduction of redundant hands, and by 
the increase of efficiency, would gain in proper personal 
influence. 

Mere uninvestigated opinion evidence, — considering how 
few there are who have had occasion to look beyond their 
own offices, or to try them by other standards, allowing 
for the natural biases which it v'ere needless to particu- 
larize, — may reasonably be expected to preponderate in' 
numero against the main principles of the proposed 
reconstruction ; but if the facts and available experience, 
such as 1 have referred to, are fairly examined, they 
will be found to prove : 

That appointments as patronage have been extensively 
abandoned, spontaneously, by local administrative 
bodies ; and that public opinion, when fairly and impar- 
tially consulted, is in favour of the principles- of the 
proposed measure of administrative reform : 

That to the extent to which mere patronage has been 
already abandoned, and securities for special fitness; 
in appointments have been applied, the efficiency, 
economy, and respectability of the Service have been 
advanced : 

That in proportion as appointments merely for patron- 
age without special qualifications, through favour 
or for party purposes, have been abolished in local 
administration, the action of the representative bodies 
has been improved and their respectability advanced : 

That competitive examinations are the most efficient 
instruments for the advancement of the service, in 
promoting such qualifications bf acquired knowledge, 
as may be selected as preparations for office : 
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That it is essential for the advancement of the Public 
Service that the examinations should be directed as 
closely as practicable to its specialities : 

That amendments conducted separately or depart- 
men tally, have fallen short or tailed of the extent 
of improvement required : _ 

That for the due efficiency and working of the chief 
measures proposed for the improvement of the 1 ublic 
Service, it is essential that they should be conducted, 
not on separate and independent departmental ar- 
rangements, but on the general scale of the entire 
Service. 

The evidence on which I should mainly rely as establish- 
ing these and other conclusions applicable to the questions 
under consideration is that derived from experience in 
England. But they may, if necessary, be supported by 
evidence from abroad, and that evidence will show the 
ignorance of facts on which a cry is raised against what is 
called a continental bureaucracy ; it will show that in so 
far as the present Civil Service is dilatory, vexatious, and 
expensive in time and money for the results produced to 
the public, and poor in pay and unsatisfactory in the em- 
ployment to a large proportion of the persons engaged, 
the state of things is similar to that which has prevailed 
in France* and that we have already a bureaucracy esta- 
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to bureaucratic 
administration 
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moved by the 
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* An experienced officer in one of tlic larger departments once 
pointed out to me Balzac’s novel, V Employ!, as containing striking 
features of resemblance to the state, of things in his own office. Balzac 
thus adverts to the general condition of the Civil Service in France 
(in the contrast of the public and private service in England and in the 
mode of payment, I shall have to make some observations) V ous 
« devez nncrcevoir maintcna.it pourquoi tout va si lentement dans le 
« pays do bureaucratic. L’etat payant tres pern ses employes leg em- 
« ployes sent obliges d’avoir une double existence, do fame deux choses,— 
“ de so partager entre l’administration et line autre Industrie , en 
“ sorte qua les affaires souffrent, vont lentement, et no penvent pas after 
« autrement. Oil se demande, comment la maison Rotschild, qui a tout 
“ autant de details que le ministfere des finances, qui remne- autant de 
« capitaux, qui est obligdo de savoir les ressources et les finances non 
“ seulement de la France, mais de l’Angleterre, de lEspagne, do la 
“ Belgique, do 1’ Autriclie et de Naples, du Pape et du grand Tmc , qu 
« nay! autant d’intdrets quo la France, et qui a des relations avec toutes 
“ les villos d’ Europe, fait ses affaires avec vingt commis, qunnd_lo 
“ ministere des finances en a plus de mille. Les vingt employes des 

“ Rotschild travaillent dix fois plus qui ceux du tresor , inam ils out 

« un avenir, ils apprennent a toe banquiers, ils veulent saiou 
« comment on gagne des millions, ils voiont une recompense pro- 

« portionnee h letL efforts ; tandis que les employes, en France, out 
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bhshed ; but in so far as the principles of reform proposed 
aie allowed to have place, they will substitute a state of 
things wholly different m character, such as will be in the 
best sense popular and will require another designation^ 
weie it not that the one m use will be made essentially and 
tianspaiently a truth, i.e. a lonci fide public service. There 
is however one portion of experience in the German 
states to which I think it important to advert. The 
piove inefficiency of the Civil Services during the war 
led the governments of several states to have recourse to 
hen universities for qualifications and the bases of exa- 

“ Letelliejide 

machine cst ainsi montee, il faudrail la brisor ot lo r •* ‘ . ^ ais a 

certames operations qu’apres des stinnlntinr, * v, ^ n . ne concede 
“ surprendref Enfin Us enployt done ^‘es, impossible i 
“ de bureau, out leurs opinions^ k eu^ P no 1 P f lllS Jus<luau chef 
“ eervelle — c’est-a-dire Ssent a 7 P “ 5 lca mains d ’™e 

“ ment ; its peuvent D arler»ni™ P i • * ® daDS la P ensee du Gouverne- 
“ lui. » centre oi voter centre lui, juger centre 

“ tration a Paris * * su |f ld * natl °n a existe pas dans l’adminis- 

“ f 1 fait et defaii des prefets, qui d&i“ P dT chS^T’ “i directeur 
dans letat, n’est presqoe rien dans Paris * % S lus , 

heures qui tout employd doit a 1’etat dans les w ' •, b les !’ euf 

quatre et demie de perdues en convert tin 1 b ? x ’ 11 7 en a bien 
“ taille de plumes, endues 177^7/’ “ cn dis P u ‘<*> en 
“ dans Je travail. ’ II poSSSJfdrTw^ 7" ^ lmnte P®" cent 
“ ™g*- les chefs A Peje 

lC on des choses, ou des ministres Sar-lm ‘k P^mdie, ou des homines, 

“ profonde des' xlnlLT aT - bl ® nque tous ont la conviction 
I; Entre quatee mSs t Rodent. 

vous dit, ‘C’est une dr dip rip pi i? 11 n U1 esli pas un qui ne 
“ 113 ont vu le bien possible en ^dori^im™ “i.1 qU<S radministration !’ 
il v . u les resultats levins ^ 5 * 

nen et croient it tout. Residues snr w ;i ne croient 3 

“ c online Pilate prononcait le°jugement du t . les affair es, 

les mains.” J ° dLl t ' esus Christ, en se lavant 

there as here, instances 

Which may be found to 
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animations for public employment. The university qualifi- 
cations were abstract like those of our own, and were 
dreamy, the students were what is called “ over educated ” 
i.e. miseducated, and failed in practice. A considerable 
number of men, more than were required for the Public 
Service, received the university education for it, and 
proving unfit for private service, they were ruined or made 
discontented men. This error has been proclaimed as an 
argument against the proposed measure, but nothing has 
been said of the important evidence in its favour, derivable 
from the experience of the mode in which that error has 
been retrieved. ( Vide Dr. Lyon Playfair’s Report on 
Education in Industrial Art in Germany.) The education 
has been made more special and practical, and from the 
knowledge given of common things, has been found better 
adapted to the common business of life, and is now called 
a real education* ; the surplus hands are absorbed, and 
officers are now frequently taken from the government 
offices, as possessing better qualifications than any to be 
found in the common labour market, for conducting private 
eminent enterprises. 

The proposed measures for the improvement of appoint- 
ments may be taken as having been based on the assump- 
tion of the necessity of improvements being made in the 
arrangements for the transaction of public business, but 
that it is first necessary to ensure the competency of 
officers to conduct the improved arrangements ; for with- 
out such arrangements as those included in the second 
stage of the question, that of promotion after admission to 
the Service, — involving accountability and securities for 
application of the qualifications elicited, — the objection 
would be well founded that active talents would be evoked, 
often only to be deadened and destroyed, by being placed 
where time is consumed less in working than in wearisome 
waiting, under the torpid influence of bad regulations and 
remiss superintendence. 

It may be objected, and indeed it must be expected, Iln r™': Kl , 
unless provision be made for the due application of the insufficient. 



* jn consequence of there being at present little or no teaching of 
physics, which is deemed to be of practical value, either at the Univer- 
sities. or at any of the schools in this country, it is becoming an in- 
creasing practice to send advanced pupils to the new schools in Germany, 
where the most useful tuition is provided. 
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-■without im- qualifications obtained, that, as it is with university exami- 
proved means ua ti oils, so it will be with the proposed examinations for 
for the transac- the Civil service, — that when the examinations are passed, 
tion of public an( j the situation (like the dearee) obtained, in the absence 
ox securities as motives, the studies will m many, instances 
be stopped, and the books closed never to be re-opened. 
men°in offiee We P ersons distinguished for ability — in some instances, for 
brilliant ability in society — within the office, if distin- 
guished for anything, are so only for torpidity or the 
-evasion of duty— making the office a resting-place from 
out-door enterprise of profit or pleasure; and,, when - . in- 
terfered with, usually making, it a theatre of intrigue 
or treachery against the superior officer who -would bring 
them to a proper sense and performance of their duties. 
In the absence of efficient arrangements, those who have 
attained the chief places are led to seek the ^character 
of “ safe men,”, — which is gained by avoiding' entering 
into questions or giving reasons, that they may “ not 
“ commit themselves by evading difficulties neatly ; and 
by speciously turning away from troublesome duties, and 
letting evil principles work themselves out at theiexpense 
of the public, unless forced into notice by clamour, — 
applying the rule — “ Never to act until you are obliged, 
“ and then do as little as you can,” and generally fol- 
lowing as rules of office, the old monk’s rules of life : — 
“Fungi officio taliter qualiter ; nunquam male loqui de 
“ superioribus ; sinere insanum mundum vadere quo vult, 
“ nam vult vadere quo vult.” 

Certain qnaiifl- After some experience of failures of the application of 
toa°cOT°tataea tire ascertained qualifications in the minor appointments in 
by probation, the local Poor Law service, subsequent to the examination 
and appointment, it became necessary to adopt a general 
rule that the appointments should only be probationary ; 
and, on further experience, the period of probation was 
extended. To check mere cramming, to prevent the exa- 
mination being abused, and to protect the offices from 
slight — but repeated, and therefore in the aggregate, serious 
—causes of unsuitableness, against -which no form of exa- 
mination has been found to be a sufficient protection ; I 
would submit for consideration a general rule founded on my 
experience and observation of appointments of a higher 
class ; namely, that success in the examination should in 
no case ensure permanent appointment, but only admis- 
sion to a probationary appointment, generally of a year’s 
duration, to he rene-wed by a distinct act and with addi- 
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tional securities against the probation being made a mere 

01 When well or ill working officers, or good or bad 
individual official service is spoken of, exclusive official 
standards of comparison arc usually implied, but the 
correct standards, for skilled labour, arc now, as I appre- 
hend, those which prevail in the mercantile, or open 
professional, or general skilled labour market of the 
country. It is to those, to which, at present, reference 
should be made. On the examination of the causes of the 
frequent superiority of private enterprise, will be found 
principles of action, as conditions of success, which in the 
Civil Service are wanting. 

One of the first principles is, unity of direction, and of 
individual interest and responsibility. _ This principle which 
prevails in the most prosperous private establishments, 
though frequently lost sight of in joint stock company man- 
agement, is one which the legislature is not prepared to 
adopt ; nor does it appear to be practicable, under the best 
circumstances, to apply it simply and throughout to public 
administration, but it should nevertheless be steadily kept 
in view, and measures should be taken to fill its place. 
And there is uood ground for believing that well de- 
vised arrangements, with the advantages of the larger 
scale of public over private business, would more than 
compensate in the public administration for the absence 
of private individual interests, which are the motive powei 
in gaining success in private business. 

It should be remembered that the head of a private or 
professional or commercial establishment selects his own 
assistants, and may at once dismiss any one who does not 
come up to his own views of efficiency. If there be any 
minor cause of jarring or disagreement, or if, without any 
positive unfitness, he observe any superior service elsewheie 
in the labour market, the principal may at once suit him- 
self,” and dispense with the less eligible assistant. 11 the 
assistants do not succeed well at one point, they are imme- 
diately and at discretion either removable to another, or they 
are dismissable. In the Civil Service, however, except in 
case of gross misconduct, or such criminality as would 
justify prosecution, the permanent officer of the highest 
grade must frequently bear with almost every dcgiee 
of short-comings in the subordinate officers, or else put the 
public to the expense of maintaining several, on the chance 
that one may be found available. He has little 01 no 
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power of applying the unoccupied officers of one portion 
of a department in aid of another which is unduly pressed • 
he has not the same ready support from the political 
chiefs which the permanent manager of a trading company 
finds in the common interests of the directors. The 
political chief may obtain extra aid for a time, but the 
permanent officer must do the work himself, if he cannot 
procure the required aid by additional appointments at 
the public expense. In private establishments, if even 
a partner fail to do his fair share of duty, the partner- 
ship may be dissolved ; but, in the Civil Service, the draw 
must generally be borne by the zealous conscientious 
worker.. A large proportion of the most notorious over- 
work will, I apprehend, be found to be due to the hope- 
lessness of efficient assistance from unwilling or careless 
subordinates.* Even when more than common care had 
been taken in the original appointments, I could state 
instances of cases of inefficiency to the extent of one third 
of the force, owing to a subsequent falling off. 



* -M. Thiers, in a conversation with my friend, Mr. Senior, gave the 
following account of his experience as a minister, in respect to the Civil 
(service m France, which is corroborative of the general account of 
it given by M. Balzac. I consider that it would be unjust to our own 
service to apply to them the same epithets, but the situations of per- 
manent chiefs, who have striven on occasions of emergency to get busi- 
ness advanced with rapidity (and who have been allowed by' the Treasury 
no extra pay for doing so) have from dilatoriness and dead resistance if 
treacll f ons hostility, been little better than the one described 
,7- , 1 mers ; ‘ } Vhen > ’ said he, " I was minister, I used constantly to 
„ dnd W orders forgotten, or neglected, or misinterpreted. As I have 
often said to you men are naturally idle, false, and timid (mentmrs, 
« ?“««)• Whenever I found an employe supposed that 

because an order had been given, it bad been executed ; or that, because 
he had been told a thing, it was true-I gave him up as an imbecile. 
«, B“°”»P-arte nearly lost the battle of Marengo by supposing that the 
« .“ans had no bridge over the Bormida. Three generals assured 
« that they had carefully examined the river, and that there was 
none It turned out that there were two, and our army was surprised. 

« , When d was Preparing for war in 1840, I sat every clay fbr eight 
„ , urs ’T* 11 *6 ministers of war, of marine, and of the interior. I 
always. began by ascertaining the state of execution of our previous 

“ !rr f , trnsted t0 »»y assurances, if better evidence 

C0 " lc ? he . Preduced. If I was told that letters had been despatched, I 
“ ,3“ ed a certificate f ™m the clerk who had posted them or delivered 
«, ‘ 7? 16 c 5 B ™ r ; , K .answers had been received, I required their 

“ U P ums ^®d inexorably every negligence and even every 

« J, ke P t , f 11 ? colleagues and my bureau at work all day, and 

„ ^ ”“, St ali . night - were all of us half killed. Such a tension of 
mmd Y T ™T tllan the hardest bodily work. At night my 
servants undressed me, took me by the feet and shoulders and placed 
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One element of commercial efficiency and success is due Element of 
to the principle of accounting for time ( or rather for the 
results of the application of time), as well as for expendi- ability fortune 
ture. The correct theory of official “ recordation ” and as ,m 
“ minutation,” as usually applied to whole departments, 
is essentially the same as that of the manufacturing, or 
commercial account keeping, of the work done or business 
transacted, as well as of the money expended ; but in 
public administration, it has yet to be practically applied 
to the services of indviduals, and to be systematised. 

The most eminent private, professional, commercial, or 
manufacturing success is due to the principle of piece- 
work variously applied, — to the analysis of the time occu- 
pied in each stage of production, bringing home the 
accountability for service in return for payment made to 
every individual person engaged, and getting out the total 
cost of each transaction. In a systematised manufactory 
of machines, for example, the time and money expended 
on every wheel and piece by each workman is regularly 
noted, and compared with the time occupied on the like 
sort of pieces by other workmen, and those who are shown 
on the account book to be the most diligent or skilful are 
employed at the best work and are the last to be 
reduced. The responsible commercial chief does not 
trust to his own impressions or to reports, but to correct 
accounts of gain or loss by each assistant. By account- 
ing, or by the principle of piece-work, an interest is 
given to the operative in every blow he strikes, for he 
feels that the blow is struck for himself as well as for 
his employer. By a proper system of accounting for 
time, as shown by the results, the like interest may be 
given to every step taken in Civil Service, and this may 
be done without making each separate step a matter of 



“ me in bed, and I lay there like a corpse till the morning. Even my 
“ dreams when I dreamt were administrative. To do all this a man 
“ must have an iron will and iron' body, and what is rarer than either, 
indifference to the likes and dislikes of those about him ; for he is 
“ sure to be hated. There is only one exception, and that is in the 
“ case of a general. A good military administrator is the idol of his 
“ troops, because they feel that their comfort and even their safety is 
“ the result of his care and of his energy — he is their providence. But 
the labours of the civilian are unknown to those who profit by them. 
The sailors at Toulon did not know that it was owing to me that 
their ships were well stored and victualled. My subordinates re- 
“ spected me, perhaps admired me, but they looked on me as a severe 
“ taskmaster, whose exigencies no exertions could satisfy.” 

N 
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separate charge, and of separate superintendence and of 
accounting. In the system of manufacturing and com- 
mercial account-keeping there is included, besides the 
accounts for the day, the week, the quarter, or the year, 
a periodical “ stock-taking,” — analogous to the examination 
of the public store accounts — for comparison with the 
money accounts. 

“ In public establishments there is great inequality of 
service ; one person doing less than one-third of his day’s 
work, another doing more than Iris own. One man is very 
diligent in rendering “ eye service,” that is to say, such 
service as will come within the view of the superior in office ; 
whilst out of his sight everything is neglected : — another 
man labours in obscurity and is overlooked. Political 
chiefs, from the assiduity manifest in all which comes 
before themselves, are apt to infer the same of the 
whole department. As it is with the difference of labour 
in individual officers, so it is with classes of them. 
I have frequently known the officers of one part of an 
office working severely at high pressure, or requiring 
extra aid. from without, whilst those in another part -were 
comparatively in idleness. As it is between rooms of the 
same office, so I believe it will be found frequently to be 
betweeu one office and another. These inequalities in 
service are often facilitated by the operation of what wears 
the appearance of a division of labour, and action oil 
principle — assigning to every function a functionary, to 
every book a book-keeper lor that one book and no other, 
to each set ot returns a clerk, though the service is only 
to be rendered occasionally or quarterly. By such divi- 
sions of labour, the public is often served much in the 
same way as a Hindoo household, where one servant 
brings up the meat, another the vegetables, one has the 
charge of the pipe, another the business of cooling the 
water, and so on with each service ; more than a dozen 
serving men being required to do work which with us 
is .better done by one servant on the principle of con- 
solidation. 

Besides the excessive expense of this ill-paid and redun- 
dant service, there is the additional expense occasioned by 
the obstructions and delay, of which no account is taken, 
in getting the proper officer to “ do his office.” The often 
cited catastrophe which, befel the king of Spain, who 
ivas roasted, by the blazing up of a fire before which he 
w r as seated, and from which etiquette prevented him from 
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either moving himself or allowing others to move him 
in the absence of the “ proper officer,” is no bad illustration 
of the inconvenience of the arrangement. 

If a manufacturer were to proceed, as is done in some of the Expense of the 
Public Offices, without keeping any account for time or the iccomteafo™" 
results of its use, he would very soon become bankrupt, in the public 
In proof how little time is taken into account, I might semce ' 
adduce such instances as one, where on a question as to an 
outlay of 40/., a delay of three weeks, of a service costing- 
100/. a week was. occasioned, and the delay of that service 
caused an eventual pecuniary loss to the public of 4,000/. 
a week. 

As an inducement to recommend the services of sappers 
and miners to execute the surveys of towns, it was re- 
presented by officers of the ordnance that the work would 
be done on a sub-division of labour amongst trained 
privates as chainmen, non-commissioned officers as levellers, 
and commissioned officers as levellers —each class being- 
paid at from one-half to one-tliird the rates which a private 
surveyor or a civilian must pay for the same description of 
labour; suggesting the conclusion (which the officers who 
had not been called upon to examine the results, no doubt 
believed,) that the time occupied in executing the work 
and the expense of it would be less. But, to say nothing 
of the results of delay upon sanitary works postponed 
in consequence, in the shape of preventible sickness or 
mortality (as shown in the minutes of the Board trans- 
mitted on that subject), on accounting for the time 
in the amounts chargeable for the completed work, it 
appeared that the operations, from the torpid manner 
in which they were conducted, were more expensive than 
if they had been done by Civil surveyors — occasioning, 
in some instances, double the expense at which Civil 
Surveyors have admitted that the like work has paid them 
fairly. The economical remedy suggested by the full 
accounts would be piece-work or contract work, which 
gives the proper stimulus of reward for speed.* 



* To those to whom accountability for time in service is new, 
attorneys’ bills will afford some exemplifications. Our American brethren 
are, I am informed, beginning to act upon the suggestions they afford, 
and promoting law reform and getting rid of the law’s delays by a new 
practice of asking the attorney before entering into litigation, “ for how 
“ much will you undertake to see me clear through the business,” and 
requiring an undertaking against excess of charge, and thus substituting 
for multiplied fees on multiplied steps and delays, one great fee payable 

N 2 
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In the absence of settled arrangements for individual 
accountability, the permanent chief has only the alternative 
of seeing to the execution of all important orders himself, 
at the expense of other demands upon his time ; since, if 
any conscientious subordinate report to him of delay, it is 
reporting to him of others’ default, and is set down to 
private malice and occasions hostility within the office. 
The chief, in the absence of such arrangements, has only 
the painful check of the chance of out-door complaint from 
the few who may expect to obtain redress by complaint. 

Accountability for the employment of time impresses the 
value of time upon the mind, and in commerce and manu- 
factures tends to the study of arrangements to save it. 
Private offices, and manufactories, and buildings are often 
re-constructed to economise time in communication and 
in superintendence. For the Poor Law Commission at 
Somerset House, two private houses were assigned. It 
was . clearly made out to me that the saving of the loss 
of time to clerks going backwards and forwards to small 
rooms in different parts of the premises, would pay for 
their re-construction. I am assured that if the time were 
taken into account (as it would be in private business) 
which is lost by the separation of connected operations in 
disconnected public offices, the same business might, with 
better architectural arrangements, often be performed with 
one-third fewer clerks. Such waste goes on year after 
year unnoticed or uncared for, because no individual is 
responsible for it, and because there is no practise of 
accounting for public time, which would display the 
expense of its loss by displaying the actual expense of 
public transactions. 

I am unaware of instances where the actual cost of the 
particular ^ pieces of business to the public has been 
thought of — except, indeed, in such cases as the above, 
of the charges for particular surveys, where the expense 
has been charged upon private individuals or upon loca- 
lities ; and there the accounts of the different expenses of 
accomplishing similar objects by different civil procedures 
yield important suggestions as to the comparative value 
to the public of different services and modes of procedure, 
which I beg leave to exemplify. 



immediately on tlie results being obtained, and which the attorney has 
therefore an interest in striving to obtain immediately. Members of 
the profession are stated to be there finding their account in the fusion 
of common law and equity. 
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The expense of such services, as obtaining legislative 
sanctions for railway enterprises, (which are stated to have 
amounted in particular instances to as much as 6,000/. 
per mile, in addition to the extravagant costs of construc- 
tion,) might be contrasted with the expense (some two or 
three hundred pounds for a whole railway) of the service 
of obtaining a better departmental examination and sanc- 
tion under the East India Company, or with the still 
better examination and service, for the bond fide capitalist, 
of obtaining departmental sanctions, at the expense of a 
few pounds, in some of the continental states ; but it may 
suffice to give examples of more ordinary service yielded 
chiefly by departments. I would refer to the expenses 
of examining a proposal to authorise a private enterprise, 
and of giving an official sanction to the association of a 
number of persons to execute it, under the authority of a 
charter. To get a sanction passed for a limited liability to Examples of 
build model dwellings, the value of eleven dwellings or cost sot 
1,100/. was paid, and these expenses were deemed moderate. 

To have got an official sanction formerly for the enclosure 
of a small common or waste, would have required from the 
commoners an expenditure of money requiring the 
sale of from four to six thousand geese. To have got 
passed a legislative sanction for the improvement of a 
town, cost on an average as much as would, suffice for per- 
manent waterworks to serve for two thousand of popula- 
tion ; formerly, to- have got a sanction for the drainage of 
a settled estate, the cost amounted to the price of half a 
million of draining tiles — that is, in many cases, as many as 
would have sufficed to drain the estate. To have got passed 
the sanction for an exchange of outlying patches of land 
belonging to contiguous estates, would often have cost as 
much as the fee simple of the land exchanged rvas worth. 

The official operations for passing a sanction for the pro- 
tection of the labour of invention by a patent, the 
official sanction for a charter, are like the Hindoo 
principle of a division of labour ; and yet the sepa- 
rate sums paid for each step, for getting the attention 
of the several officers, including Privy Seal, Chaffwax, 

Clerk of the Signet, and Messenger, did not seem so 
very large. It was only the sum total that afforded 
the demonstration of the necessity of simplification. 

In all these cases the service included no information 
or protection against waste in return for the large sums 
paid. 
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Examples of The accounts of the Commons Enclosure Commissioners 
“T f shew that the expense of their improved proceedings on 
provements in enclosure, leaving the case ready for Parliament to deal 
ciyiI procedure, j s j 2 d. ; that parcels of land are now exchanged 
for between 10/. and 11/.; and that the examination and 
sanction for the drainage of a settled estate, with new and 
additional securities, is now given at an expense of from 
10/. to 15 /. Under the Public Health Act, the sanction 
for important towns improvements, including printed 
instructional engineering reports locally circulated, with 
securities against waste, and protection to individuals and 
minorities, is given at one sixteenth or twentieth of the 
expense of a Local Act, and by Order in Council in one 
fourth the time. Such improvements in civil procedure 
are equivalent, in the benefits they confer on the com- 
munity, to improvements in the mechanical arts ; yet, so 
little is time (considered as money) regarded in public 
administration, that they excite little notice or interest as 
improvements, whilst they excite rancorous hostility as 
innovations, on the part of persons whose fees and emo- 
luments are reduced by them ; and this hostility passes 
with members of the legislature, as public distrust and 
dissatisfaction. The effects of the like comparisons of 
expense and of savings for similar “transactions” made in 
one part of a field in commerce, in ensuring the immediate 
adoption of the means of economy in every other part, will 
be at once conceived, as well as many of the uses to which 
a systematised accountability for time in results would be 
applicable for the Civil Service. In the absence of any 
such accountability in the public service, the stimulus of 
credit for efficiency or discredit for inefficiency is lost, as 
regards individuals as 'well as departments in the Civil 
Service; and to this omission much of the “torpidity” of 
the hands of the Government may be traced. It is often 
in the Civil Service, as respects individuals, as it would be 
in large manufacturing or commercial establishments, if the 
mutual security of accounts of work done were dispensed 
with, and justice to the persons yielding service were left 
dependent on the impressions of the much-occupied prin- 
cipals. It is often said that it should be the duty of the 
permanent heads of departments to observe and bring 
forward merit ; but the merit really deserving public 
regard will be made up of particular and definite acts 
which are best made matter of record, and brought for- 
ward in records or accounts. 
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It is common to ask for reliance on honour and social Eaise securities 
station, for the due performance even of obscure duties. anVe'ofth?™* 
Unfortunately the greatest failures have occurred where public business, 
the parties were of the highest social position. “ Ordinary- 
service,” said Mr. Burke, in his great speech on economical 
reform, “ must be secured by the motives to ordinary 
“ integrity. I do not hesitate to say that that state which 
“ lays its foundation on rare and heroic virtues, will be 
“ sure to have its superstructure in the basest profligacy 
“ and corruption.” Suspicion, not confidence, is the proper 
basis for administrative arrangements of this class to ensure 
honest results. 

In the public, as in other services, there are two practical 
principles of action available for obtaining results — either 
of force or of persuasion, that is to say, either without 
.giving any direct individual interest in the results, to 
obtain them by simple coercion, applied by rigid discipline 
and stringent rules, maintained, step by step, by laborious 
vigilance ; or by animating the persons serving to free, 
spontaneous, and zealous action by individual notice and 
reward. At present the condition of large proportions 
of persons in office partakes of the slave condition ; they 
are deprived of the vivifying principles of hope and fear. 

If they give ordinary commercial labour — which, within 
the office would be extraordinary labour — they get imme- 
diate enmity for the contrast they afford, and have only 
distant and faint prospect of eventual promotion. If they Quasi slave 
do little, the course is easier, and the eventual prospect, if aetervfcefin 
no better, is no worse in the obscure positions, which are the absence of 
without that stimulus of shame or that hope of celebrity hope,™ well as 
which obtains in the highest and most conspicuous places, fair. 

Though the official hours are short and the labour in itself 
generally slight — under this state of things, and the sense 
of capacity misapplied and time wasted— it is wearisome 
to minds of any energy. It is “ entombment,” from which 
the relief is the open air and collateral employment in 
other service — to which service they give the energy that 
under better conditions v'ould be wholly derived by the 
public. When the force of these depressing influences 
is fairly considered, it is matter of surprise that less 
is not done, and that there are so many instances of 
energies rising above them. Now, relief is given to the 
persons serving, and their interests are ensured in propor- 
tion as the principle of piece-work is applied, or as by 
giving credit for successful results and providing for pro- 
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motion or pay upon them, any approximation to piece- 
work is obtained ; and the perfection of the action of 
piece-work depends on the care and perfection of accounts 
for service in return for money. 

To the objection, that improved qualifications, or ex- 
aminations for them, are unnecessary for much of the 
drudgery of public offices, such as mere copying — I would 
answer, that it is practicable to mitigate the drudgery, 
or to render the employment of the permanent staff 
unnecessary by getting it done, if not by law stationers, 
by extra or unattached clerks as piece-work. Of this I 
would submit the following illustration. On the outset of 
the Poor Law Commission, there were as many as seventy, 
including extra or copying clerks, supplied by the law sta- 
tioner, but the trouble of management increased in greater 
proportion than the number, and, to meet it, I was com- 
pelled to propose that the whole of the copying should 
be done as piece-work at per folio. The effect was, that 
we were enabled to get the work done by thirty-five at a 
reduced expense ; yet the income of the reduced number 
was improved from 60/. and 70 1. to 80/., 90/. and 1 00/. per 
annum. But the clerks were set free from any coer- 
cion by time books.- They could take work home with 
them ; therefore they were let go when theyr pleased — 
there was an end of all trouble in looking after them, or 
hearing applications for leave of absence or for holidays ; 
no urging was required to extra attendance after the 
regular office hours. They were always willing to stay, 
and the work was done with promptitude, while the 
higher class of clerks were more regularly served, and 
were deprived of any excuses for delay on their part, on 
account of alleged delays by the copyists. I believe that 
a large proportion of the other office labour admits 
of the application of the same principle. From my T own 
experience I recommended it to other offices, where 
I believe it has been applied w T ith similar advantage.* 
A friend in one office wished to introduce it, but he 
informed me that the change had been objected to by the 



* Since this paper was written, Mr. Henry Taylor’s work, the 
“ Statesman,” was brought under my particular notice, and I find in it, 
p. 167-71, a statement of similar experience having been obtained, 
apparently concurrently, at the Colonial Office. I find also in that same 
work on several other points, experience and observation corroborative 
of my own, eloquently stated, pp. 60, 160, 163, and passages cited (post 
p. 205), on the illusory character of much official responsibility. 
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then political Secretary of the Treasury, on the ground 
that it would interfere too much with the patronage which 
he needed. 

The same principle I may show to be applicable to the 
higher as well as the highest descriptions of public business, 
with direct economy of expenditure, the saving- of time and 
of evil and inconvenience to the public, and with the in- 
creased pay to the officers which all efficient piece-work for 
increased energy necessitates. I have frequently found that 
payments per diem for professional or other services, though 
at higher rates than regular salaries, are better for the public, 
in ensuring assiduity of attendance and facilitating changes, 
and more agreeable for the time to the persons employed, 
in giving them an interest in the service. Inferior service, 
which, under the practice of fixed salaries would have been 
retained, was with the less difficulty dispensed with and 
replaced by service which was superior. The correct policy 
would be to pay liberally for occasional or extraordinary 
service ; but, in practice, the opposite course is pursued, and 
the worst pay or no pay whatever is given for services 
which are productive of the largest results in Civil adminis- 
tration. Sometimes, however, they are admitted as claims 
for permanent appointments ; that is to say, permanent pay 
is promised for doing little in a long time, in return for 
having done much in short time without the pay that was 
due to the service immediately it was yielded. Generally 
in the absence of accountability, time of service alone, 
although it may have been occupied worthlessly, has been 
received as evidence of merit and as the foundation of a 
claim to promotion, whilst instances occur of service of 
the highest order of which no account is taken, because it 
has been rendered in a short time. 

As a means of applying the principle of accountability improved 
lor time as well as money, under the Poor Law Commis- means °. f . ac “ 
sion, I proposed that each inspector should keep a diary byXl™! 5 
m which he entered on one side an account of his ex- 
pense for the day, and on the other side the nature of 
his services during the day. The same plan was 
adopted at the General Board of Health. The diaries 
were made up and returned -weekly ; the diaries of each 
engineering inspector are audited as to the services, by 
the chief engineer, and they were then read weekly at 
the Board. The Board was thus enabled to keep under 
view the daily course of each individual. But the diaries'can 
only contain brief general notes of the sort of business 
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done, and is inapplicable to the accounting, for broken 
time, or the transaction of miscellaneous business. Men 
moreover labour unequally from day to day, and the com- 
parative labour is only seen at longer periods — for which 
monthly or quarterly reports, setting forth completed re- 
sults, with the cost in money, are required. For a complete 
audit of accounts of services, there is also required the 
examination of the matters themselves which are accounted 
for, analogous to stock taking, and this latter is most needed 
for the highest order of service. The diary and other forms 
of accounting for time, it need scarcely be observed, are 
useful to the officer for self discipline, and should be kept as 
private individuals keep diaries simply for their own private 
guidance. The plan was adopted for the assistant Tithe 
Commissioners, and for the Inspectors to the Education 
Committee of the Privy Council ; and I perceive that it is 
noticed in the Reports of the Committees of Inquiry. I 
proposed that the principle should be variously applied, as 
for instance, in weekly accounts from each room or class, 
with quarterly as well as yearly accounts, leading to an ex- 
amination of the causes of all arrears. The principle of piece- 
work is obtained not alone by accountability upon each se- 
parate transaction, or upon the labour of the day or the week, 
but upon the aggregate results at the end of the year. 

The rule of fixed advances of salary in the Civii Service, 
without any accountability' whether the service has been 
good, bad or indifferent, partakes, I would submit, of the 
condemned principle of promotion by seniority without 
reference to merit, and throws away other persons’ money 
on demerit. In well systematised professional or com- 
mercial establishments, advances are made only on satis- 
factory record in the accounts or other evidence of benefi- 
cial results produced. 

The diaries of the superior joint service of members of 
Boards should be contained in the board minutes, which 
require consideration and systematizing. 

The periodical accounts of service performed are useful 
to the officers in giving them opportunities for making any 
representations they may think fit, of obstructions expe- 
rienced, or of improvements which they may deem prac- 
ticable for the advancement of the Public Service. 

With the annual money accounts of every department, 
there should be rendered an account of the service per- 
formed during the year, as the sum of the sub-departmental 
and individual service, of all departmental arrears of busi- 
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ness, and why there are arrears, and when and how they 
are proposed to be cleared up. 

The Annual Reports of the Poor Law Board have to 
some extent partaken of this character, except as to the 
length which was rendered necessary under the extraordi- 
nary circumstances of that service 

The preparation of these reports or collective account's use of the 
of service, like the keeping of private diaries, are 
service to the department itself, in sustaining interest se ives as sus- 
hi. the work, in keeping attention to it, and guiding it, t ?j“ ing atteu ' 
althougk no one out of the office were to read a word 
of them; just as the money audit is of value, although 
the accounts should go on without the detection of an 
error, and although the moneys recovered did not pay 
.any proportion of the expenses of performing the audit. 

Such reports serve also to keep before every officer 
in the service the general ends in view, and to save 
constant orders and multiplied instructions in relation to 
them. With this view, and preferring to act upon the 
understanding rather than by curt orders, I have always 
advocated reasons being set forth fully, at an immediate 
expense of labour, making documents as far as practicable 
self-justificatory. Labour bestowed on leading cases is 
usually a great economy of time for large classes of other 
cases. If we would have an intelligent zeal in subor- 
dinate officers, beyond the immediate salary we must 
enable them to see the general objects of the service and 
take an interest in their progress. In these views, finding 
the intervals of the publication of annual reports, as to 
Poor Law administration, too long, I proposed the issue 
of an “ official circular,” containing instructional docu- 
ments for the use of the permanent officers and others 
engaged in tire local administration, — which practice, I 
would submit, should be extended to other departments 
having extensive ramifications. 

The publication of such accounts is however needed, for Uses of reports 
the information of the legislature and the public, and for the 
justification of the efficient portions of service, to relieve legislature ami 
them from the depressing effect of unjust public discredit. tlie I ” AUc ' 

The reverse of the maxim omne ignotum pro magnifico, is 
now popularly applied to the Civil Service. Whilst public 
improvements of the highest importance, for the removal of 
the most prominent evils which prevail in one portion of a 
field, are energetically prosecuted within a department with 
desperate labour at the expense of the health of its officers, 
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the experience of some minor portion of evil in other portions 
of the field of service within the same jurisdiction, with 
which there is neither time nor means to cope, raises a 
clamour against the whole department as a seat of perfect 
idleness, inefficiency and waste. Offices conducting the 
most important public services are at present precluded from 
answering these attacks in any way, or from displaying at 
any time their larger service as counterbalancing the smaller 
inconveniences and omissions, if any such there be. Thus, 
by the repeated complaints, well or ill-founded, in the 
newspapers, against particular inconveniences of defects 
in the postal deliveries, unfavourable impressions are given 
respecting the whole department ; whilst I apprehend that 
it would be seen in an annual report of the service of the 
department, that there had been incessant and severely 
directed labour in the successful promotion of large organic 
improvements, for the completion of one of the greatest 
measures and highest administrative improvements in our 
time — a measure which has led to the like improvements 
in the service of all the civilized states in the world, and 
to the educational, commercial, and social benefits resulting 
from a five or sixfold inter-communication of thought, 
action and sentiment. From complaints before noticed, of 
the delay and expense incurred by the Ordnance in the 
execution of the town surveys, injurious inferences have 
been raised in a number of towns as to the efficiency of 
that department ; but the effect, in an annual report, of 
such a display as the one contained in the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry at p. 279 of the active reform 
prosecuted within the office, showing as a consequence 
that, notwithstanding a greatly increased amount of more 
efficient service, the number of officers engaged in the 
department have not only 7 not been increased, but has 
been considerably 7 diminished, would have served to stop 
much of the abuse that is still poured upon that office. 
Whatsoever foundation there may 7 be for complaints of 
our Colonial administration, it is fair that it should be 
made known that commercial bodies have of late times 
tried to found colonies, and have failed, while the depart- 
ment has colonised successfully. Nothing, I apprehend, 
would induce more content than for the public, as well as 
the legislature, to have the means of constantly seeing the 
service rendered for the expenditure. 

Accounts of service rendered should be audited as well 
as accounts of money expended ; but it would not always 
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be absolutely necessary in the Civil Service that the audits 
should be coincident in time. 

The recent Reports of the Treasury Committees of 
Inquiry into Public Offices may be deemed to partake to 
some extent of the nature of a superior audit of service 
as distinguished from the audit of the money expen- 
diture. 

Systematised accounts of service needed for the pro- 
tection of the public against waste, should, for the protec- 
tion of officers and private individuals against injustice, 
include the main facts and reasons for dismissals as well 
as for promotions. T hey should include the reasons for 
inaction as well as for actiou, on cases presented quasi 
judicially. Reasons and facts in detail are the justificatory 
items of accounts of service, corresponding with the par- 
ticulars in the figures of money accounts. Without the 
particular reasons the ordinary recordation is what the 
accounting for money would be if it were confined to 
general expressions of “sundries,” “miscellaneous,” or 
“ sum totals.” The need of such a provision as well as 
some additional grounds for requiring full departmental 
reports, are, I conceive, forcibly stated by Mr. Henry 
Taylor, of the Colonial Office, in a passage which I sub- 
join from a chapter on “ Executive Reform,” in his work 
on the Practical Attributes of a Statesman.* 



* “ The far greater proportion of the duties which are performed in 
.the office of a minister, are and must he (?) performed under no effective 
responsibility. Where politics and parties are not affected by the 
matter in question, and so long as there is no flagrant neglect or glaring- 
injustice which a party can take hold of, the responsibility to Parlia- 
ment is merely nominal, or falls otherwise only through casualty, 
caprice, and a misemployment of the time due from Parliament to legis- 
lative affairs. Thus the business of the office may he reduced within a 
very manageable compass, without creating public scandal. By evading 
decisions wherever they can he evaded, by shifting them on other 
departments and authorities wherever they can be shifted, by giving 
decisions upon superficial examinations, — categorically, so as not to 
expose the superficiality in expounding the reasons ; by deferring 
questions till, as Lord Bacon says, ‘ they resolve of themselves by 
undertaking nothing for the public good, which the public voice does 
not call for ; by conciliating loud and energetic individuals at the 
expense of such public interests as are dumb or do not attract attention ; 
by sacrificing everywhere what is feeble and obscure to what is influen- 
tial and cognizable ; by such means and shifts as these, the single 
functionary granted by the theory, may reduce his business within his 
powers, and perhaps obtain for himself the most valuable of all reputa- 
tions in this line of life, that of ‘a safe man/ and if his business even 
thus l-cduced, strains, as it well may, his powers and his industry to the 
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I have confined my comparisons of the arrangements for 
efficiency chiefly to the larger and more systematised pro- 
fessional or commercial establishments under private or 
individual direction rather than to the management of 
trading companies ; because, whatsoever may be the faults 
of public offices in respect to origination, executive promp- 
titude, or economjr of time, in pecuniary integrity and in 
other respects, they will be found to be already greatly in 
advance of the management of a number of considerable 
joint stock companies. It may be asserted that it is im- 
possible that any such waste as double or even three-fold 
outlays on works, or such jobbing and ignorance, as has 
been displayed in extensive disasters from joint stock 
company management — could have occurred in any public 
office. In respect to promptitude and efficiency, as well 
as economy of service, instances may even now be pre- 

utmost, then (whatever may he the theory), the man may be without 
reproach,— without other reproach at least than that which belongs to 
men placing themselves in a way to have their understandings abused 
and debased, their sense of justice corrupted, their public spirit and 
appreciation of public objects undermined. Turning (I would almost 
say revolting) from this to another view of what these duties are, and 
of the manner in which they ought to be performed, I would, in the 
first place earnestly insist upon this, that in all cases concerning points 
of conduct and quarrels of subordinate officers, in all cases of individual 
claims upon the public and public claims upon individuals, in short, in 
all cases (and such commonly constitutes the bulk of a minister’s un- 
political business) wherein the minister is called upon to deliver a 
quasi judicial decision, he should on no consideration permit himself to 
pronounce such a decision, unaccompanied by a detailed statement of all 
the material facts and reasons upon which his judgment proceeds. I 
know well the inconvenience of this course ; I know that authority 
is most imposing without reason alleged; I know that the reasons 
will rarely satisfy, andwill sometimes tend to irritate the losing party, 
who would be better content to think himself overborne than convicted; 
I am aware that the minister may be sometimes by this course inevitably 
drawn into protracted argumentation with parties whose whole time and 
understanding is devoted to getting advantages over him ; and with a 
full appreciation of these difficulties, I am still of opinion that for the 
sake of justice they ought to be encountered and dealt with. One who 
delivers awards from which there is no appeal, for which no one can call 
him to account, (and such, as has been said, is practically a minister’s 
exemption), if he do not subject himself to this discipline, if he do not 
render himself amenable to confutation, will inevitably contract careless 
and precipitate habits of judgment ; and the case which is not to be 
openly expounded, will seldom be searchingly investigated. In various 
cases also, which concern public measures, as well as those which are 
questions of justice, ample written and recorded discussion is desirable. 
Few questions are well considered till they are largely written about, 
and the minds and judgments of great functionaries transacting 
business inter mcenia, labour under the deficiency of bold checks from 
uoppgnant minds.” — Statesman, Reform of the Executive, p. 155. 
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sented of portions of public service so far advanced as to 
be beyond a large proportion of joint stock management, 
and equal to professional or private establishments under 
individual direction, and therefore to sustain the conclu- 
sion, that it is practicable to place the Civil Service 
generally in advance of joint-stock companies, as well as 
the private service, in every point. 

Some of the reasons why they are so, and why they 
might still more extensively become so, are urged in Lord 
Ebrington’s Letter on Official Salaries, pp. 39, 40, and 
are, 1 know, from long experience, frequently as con- 
spicuously operative in the civil as in the military and 
naval service of Her Majesty. 

“There is yet, however, something in the honour of 
“ serving the public. We have still lingering among us 
“ the feeling of the olden time, which recognized the ser- 
“ vice of the State, or labour in one of what were called 
“ ‘ the three professions ’, as the only employment in which 
“ it behoved a gentleman to engage himself. It is now, 
“ however, constantly on the wane, and the true dignity 
“ of labour in itself is more and more appreciated. 

“ But there is one other principle of a far nobler cha- 
“ fader, which renders the Public Service for its own sake 
“ attractive to some, in spite of all the adverse cir- 
“ cumstances attending it — I mean the sentiment of 
“ patriotism. 

“ The consciousness, indeed, of labouring not for self 
“ but for others ; not for the profit of brother shareholders 
“ merely, or commercial employers, but for the honour 
“ and prosperity of the Queen and country, for fellow 
“ citizens, for brother Englishmen, and yet further, for 
“ the benefit of mankind ; is, as many both high and low 
“ in the Public Service can testify from delightful experi- 
“ ence, at once inspiriting, elevating, and soothing — stimu- 
“ latcs to exertion, fortifies for endurance, and consoles 
“ under disappointment. As an earthly motive it deserves 
“ to be placed next to the loftiest and holiest motive for 
“ doing and suffering ; and its reward is, perhaps, the 
nearest earthly approximation to that ‘ peace, passing 
“ all understanding,’ with which it is not only not incom- 
“ patible, but often, and in the highest degree, concurrent.” 
The combined effect of the absence of proper syste- 
matzed accountability for service, and of the principle of 
patronage, is to foster public impressions favourable to the 
attacks of those whose object would seem to be to make 
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all public administration impotent and therefore wasteful, as 
well as to treat it as such. One effect of the dereliction of 
public duty is no doubt to promote “ private enterprise,” 
but it is enterprise greatly at the public expense, for the 
private service is less responsible, dearer, and inferior. 
At the present time there are strong sinister interests 
engaged in the production of such results. 

It were desirable as a new branch of public instruction 
that besides accounts of the immediate subject matter of 
’ services, regard should be had to the consequences, inclu- 
ding the expenses to the public of the want of service. 
Welsh farmers rose not only ag ; ainst exorbitant tolls but 
against any tolls. Instruction would have prevented these 
riots and shown them that they were rebelling against the 
saving of three sixpences in horse labour, by means of the 
expenditure of one sixpence in a toll for an improved road. 
Yet persons of education and political position, from dis- 
regarding the expenses of evil, while they assume the 
character of strict economists in blindly cutting down and 
opposing the adoption of new service, are doing no better 
than the Welsh farmers, and are economizing the means 
of economy on the largest scale. The most wasteful 
element is niggardliness in the guise of economy, which, 
looking no further than immediate payment — taking no 
account of the results to the public — deems all service 
cheap where the pay is low. 

A proper accountability for service would render the 
like benefit to some branches of administration that it has 
to inferior manual labour — as in showing, for example, 
that the expense of a mile of road and the time of exe- 
cution would be less with skilled labour, costing 3s. 6d. 
and even 5s. per diem, than with slave labour costing little 
more than a shilling ; or even that the principle is, as it 
was expressed to me, in respect to horses, by Mr. hit- 
worth, who stated to me that he found on calculation that 
he could not afford to have his machine worked by a horse 
which eat less than eighteen pounds of oats a day, or that 
cost him less than thirty pounds. 

The topic is so important that I beg leave to submit 
some collective instances of the practice of ignoring the 
benefits of services and treating the expenses of the 
officers by whom they have been rendered as so much 
dead weight upon the resources of the country. 

Thus the whole parliamentary expenditure on edu- 
cation, and that for the services of the officers engaged 
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in the central supervision exercised by the Poor Law service charged 
Board, was treated as extravagant or so much waste. g °”*‘ raTa ' 

In illustration of the economy of superior service for 
education, I may mention the case of a manufacturer who, 
as a matter of sentiment, provided training and education 
for about two hundred of the children of his workpeople. 

But after a time he declared that he found the expenditure 
a profitable investment, for, said he, “ I would not take 
“ i ess than 7000/. for my set of workmen in exchange for 
“ the uneducated, ill-trained and ill-conditioned workmen of 
“ a manufacturer opposite. We find that the steadiness of 
“ the educated men induces steadiness of work, and com- 
“ parative certainty in the quality and quantity of the 
“ produce.” This might be taken as a short exemplification 
of the money value of training and education as a national 
investment. ' But the Public Service, properly consulted, 
affords experience on a wider scale. Taking the average 
cost so low as 2s. per week from infancy, for food, 
clothing, house-room, and training,* a pauper child will 
have cost 70/. at fourteen years of. age — the age at 
which he ought to be enabled to earn his own subsistence, 
and something over and above as payment to the employer 
for his capital, and for superintending as well as providing 
productive labour. In adverting to the results of the 
improved school teaching produced by competitive exami- 
nations, I have already stated that formerly, of the cases 
of public expenditure, or investments in pauper education 
and training, two out of three were failures, the subjects 
returning upon the public, if not as paupers, as delin- 
quents. In whichever condition they lived the expense 
of maintenance for the remainder of life, ( which from four- 
teen years of age would be, according to the insurance table, 
about forty years,) at not less than double the same rate, 
would entail an expense of 400/. per case of^ failure in 
addition to the original outlay for the child. There was 
therefore a loss of 800/. for the maintenance of three pauper 
children as paupers or delinquents during the rest of their 
lives. In other words, the expense of local patronage 
(which may be exemplified as ante, note, p. 141) in the 
appointment of inferior school teachers, themselves actual 
paupers, or little above them, was upwards of a thousand 
pounds upon every four pauper children reared to ma- 

* Mr. Aubin’s contract price for pauper children at the Norwood 
School was 4s. 6d., and at the North Surrey District School the cost is 
even higher per week. 

o 
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turity. By the check given to the local patronage, by 
better appointments from such untrained services as were 
then available at such low salaries as could be obtained 
for the union school teachers, involving an additional 
expenditure of from 6 1. to 10/. per case, or say about 20/. 
for every three — two instead of one being got into courses 
of permanently productive industry — an average saving of 
between three and four hundred pounds of the former 
losses was effected. But where by the service obtained by 
prescribed qualifications, tested by competitive examinations 
for the certificates of competency, involving an outlay of 
12/. to 14/. per head for the increased market value of the 
improved school teachers, and by a combination of labour 
including the service of chaplains for religious as well as 
secular teaching and industrial training in the district 
schools, all the children have been, with the exception 
stated of cases of bodily disability, got into permanent 
courses of industry, nearly the whole of the former losses 
have been saved, and the children converted into means of 
pecuniary gain. 

The increased value in the labour market of properly 
qualified service to effect these results, being at the utmost 
only about five per cent, on the previous outlay, wliat 
would be said of the commercial intelligence which neglected 
to insure such qualifications, merely as an insurance 
charge against future pecuniary loss, to say nothing of 
the demoralisation, crime, and misery to be prevented? 
I believe that the difference of the expense of educational 
service requisite to ensure a good education will be more 
than repaid by forty years consumption of postage stamps 
and duty- paying paper, as compared with that sort of 
education which in many counties has left sixty per cent, of 
the population, including a large per-eentage of parlia- 
mentary voters, marksmen. 

Lord Shaftesbury proposed on religious and moral 
grounds what was really a great measure of pecuniary 
economy of the same description, when he brought in a 
bill making the parents, or in their absence, the public, 
responsible for the proper training and education of the 
neglected mendicant children found in the streets. By 
that measure he would have upturned the largest seed plot 
of delinquency, and established a means of a large economy 
of upwards of a million and a half of expenditure, in the 
ineffectual repression of crime by the present penal ad- 
ministration. But the measure was stopped by the objec- 
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lions of the metropolitan representatives in the House of 
Commons to the expense ; i. e. the application m service 
of the means of economy. rim l 

The expense of the service ol medical officers and 
others (11,000/.) against the extraordinary visitation of 
cholera, was resisted, and returns of the expenses of print- 
; n0 . to give warning were moved for on the assumption 
that all such service was an extravagance. At the rate of 
mortality where no such measures were taken, the two 
millions of expenditure, the estimated expense of the 
epidemic in sickness, premature mortality, widowhood, 
and orphanage, might, but for the outlay in measures of 
prevention, have been augmented to upwards of four ; while 
with larger expenditure in economical service commen- 
surate with the representations made on the subject, the 
two millions of expenditure might probably have been re- 
duced to one. The general expenses consequent on the 
ordinary preventible sickness and premature mortality— m 
respect to which an expenditure in efficinet sanitary mea- 
sures is a means of pecuniary economy — prove on inves- 
tio-ation to be not less than twelve millions per annum. 

The outlay for the service of the Poor Law Board and 
its staff has been challenged as an extravagance. Now it 
amounts to about three quarters per cent, on the taxation 
or income superintended, which is a lower charge than that 
for any similar private service. It is about one and thiee 
quarters per cent, upon the actual economy effected, i.e. an 
average of two millions per annum. In my view, if the 
expenditure in superintendence vvas augmented by in- 
creases and changes of the staff, it might be made the means, 
with the abolition of the. law of settlement, of the economy 
of another million per annum, and of much further improver 
ment in this branch of public administration. It may be 
conceived with what alacrity and freedom a power of service 
for reducing expenditure or increasing profits, which cost 
only a small per centage, would be resorted to in commerce 
or manufactures ; and yet it is observable that commercial 
representatives are not seen to apply commercial principles 
to public administration — so little are its principle con- 
sidered. The expenditure of 14,000/. in the School of 
Mines, and a similar expenditure for the School of Prac- 
tical Art, were objected to as waste. Now the value at the 
pit’s mouth of the coal and mineral productions of the 
country, which the expenditure for instruction at the 
School of Mines and the geological survey serves to 
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direct, is not less than twenty-six millions per annum ; and 
the losses as ascertained in the mining share market by the 
failure of expenditure for wrong objects, is not less than 
one million per annum. The expenditure to increase the 
production and to diminish the loss forms but a trifling per- 
centage on the whole; as does the expenditure on instruction 
in the arts which give attractiveness of form, and thereby 
extend the consumption of the many millions of the 
manufacturing products of the country intended to be 
ornamental. 

I do not present these examples as comprising the 
elements of common expenditure, but they are examples of 
the common state of mind which deals with all the expen- 
diture in public service ; and that is only to be corrected 
by the information which may be elicited by proper modes 
of accounting. This state of mind is, indeed, displayed 
on this very question, in the objections put as insuperable 
to the plan proposed, namely, the expense of examiners 
and of the proposed new Board, an expense -which would 
be only a small per centage, — a mere fractional amount in 
the large economies to be effected by means of efficient 
examiners and strict supervision. For such an object it 
will be economical to be lavish in the expenditure requisite 
by trial upon trial, change after change, to ensure services 
of the highest order of practical efficiency. 

The examinations of the results to the public on a sys- 
tematized accountability for different services will tend to 
a better appreciation of individual qualifications, and to 
care in the adjustment of interests as motives, as well as in 
the original appointments to the service. Commerce and 
private enterprise, where combinations of service ax - e re- 
quired, owe their efficiency to the extent to which are 
shared the results of success with the agency which has 
most contributed to their production as the efficient enter- 
prize of war is due to its practical treatment as paid work 
by prize money and reward. Astonishment is sometimes 
excited at such salaries as 2,000/. or 3,000/. per annum 
paid to a secretary, or between 3,000/. or 4,000/. per 
annum to a dock-master, to a commercial company, for 
services for which salaries of from 600 /. to 800/., rising, 
perhaps to 1,200/. per annum, would be the most that 
would be thought of for the Public Service ; but such large 
salaries turn out on inquiry to be very moderate, or even 
niggardly remuneration for results shown in the accounts 
and in the dividends of these companies, (and in private 
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concerns larger salaries are often given in the shape of 
partnerships,) to be due to no favouritism, but to the 
tried and ascertained value of the recipients qualifications 
in the labour market. The accounts made manifest, 
hoiv small in proportion to the outlay was the difference 
in expense between the best and the less trustworthy 
service Public accountability for results on the commer- 
cial principle would positively show, in several instances 
differences to the Service of such sums as a quarter ot 
a million per annum between one chief officer of an 
administrative department and another. A due appre- 
ciation of the saving of time and labour in the pro- 
secution of improvements in the Service, would display 
the wasteful obstructions created by the unconscious ope- 
ration of fixed habits on the part of old and respectable 
officers, in maintaining old and comparatively profitless 
practice, and would show the cheapness of giving full and 
immediate retiring allowances. 1 have seen instances 
where it might be proved to the satisfaction of commercial 
men, that it would be cheap to give as retiring pensions, 
such sums as 10,000/. or 20,000/. per annum, if they were 
necessary, rather than delay or forego the greater gams or 
economies of anew and more efficient service. But the pie- 
valent principle of patronage is in its very language cor- 
rupting. Such words as “ gifts ” of places, “ patronage, 
and the like, implying that places are benefits to the 
donee to the amount of the salary,. for which the. least 
possible work is to be done, and making any compulsion to 
proper duty an injury to be resented, should be as inap- 
plicable to the Civii Service as it is to appointments m 
commerce and manufactures, where the payment of the 
salary is the condition of a full amount of service, ana the 
acquittance of that service is an acquittance of all obliga- 
tions to any principal, for other than preferences strictly 
cce tens paribus, or social civilities. The language of 
patronage ignores any differences of services, and is reck- 
less of them. It obstructs changes by assuming that no 
change will effect improvement, or do more than impose 
new burthens ; and that all pensions are simply extrava- 
gances, since tlie whole career in office lias been one of 

benefit without return of equivalent service. 

In some instances of new services, the legislature has acoomtal ,ii it y 
provided for their revision, (which may. be called an of Departments 
audit of service,) by provision for their periodical renewal. methods of 
But practically the Ministers of the day being too much 
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occupied to make a revision of the nature intended, and 
also being liable to receive sinister misrepresentations 
communicated confidentially, which they have no time 
to examine — the provision generally only obstructs the 
Service without improving it. Lord John Russell has 
stated it to the Committee on Civil Salaries, as “ rather a 
“ defect in the government of this country, that the time 
“ of the Ministers is so very much absorbed with the 
“ duties of their offices that there are very few of them 
“ who can give their attention to a great subject, and 
“ rook at the consequences to the country of the mea- 
“ sures which are adopted.” I apprehend that this is 
not only the case as respeets new measures ; that generally 
a minister has little time to look into the technical or 
working details of his Own office, in its more important 
relations, and that this is a defect which requires some 
regular provision of the nature of the recent examinations 
by Treasury Committees. The recent practical Reports of 
the Treasury Committees of Inquiry serve as an instructive 
contrast to the reports of parliamentary committees, such as 
that on Civil Salaries. Although the parliamentary commit- 
tees comprised superior men, their reports are wretchedly 
meagre and unsatisfactory, owing to the absence in the 
members of a preparation for the task such as that pos- 
sessed by the Treasury Commissioners of Inquiry, and 
their inability to give it similar continuity of attention. 
Such inquiries as those of the recent committees into the 
Public Offices appear to me to be among the most satis- 
factory and important first steps hitherto taken for the 
improvement of the Civil Service. 

I venture to submit, that similar examinations ought to 
be made periodically through all the offices, for the purpose 
of advisingonthe correction of deficiencies, and of promoting 
the improvements required by changes of times and of the 
public necessities. 1 have no doubt that zealous officers 
would look forward with satisfaction to the examinations 
made, as these have evidently been, in a friendly spirit, by 
superior officers of practical experience, competent to judge 
of their representations, andsure to do so with impartiality. 
At the same time, it is proper to observe that the examina- 
tion within the office, though in itself an important first 
step, forms only one part and often the least important part of 
the subject matter for examination ; and that for complete 
audits it will, in a large proportion of cases, be necessary 
to extend the revision to the fields of service outside the 
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department, and to hear the parties affected by its proceed- 
so as to ascertain how much of any insufficiency is 
owing to the department itself, how much to any want of 
legislative aid, how much to the failure of any collateral 
support due to it. No complete examination of the 
working of the Poor Law department, for example, could 
be wholly made in the office ; the greater part must re- 
late to the out-door operation of the Poor Law Boards 
regulations in the Unions. 

I bee further to suggest, that annual reports and le- 
turns of the business done, and of the state and moyemen 
of the staff employed in doing it, might be brought under 
cognizance of the Board of Examiners, who might prepare 
the results in a connected and comparative form for sub- 
mission to the Government, and for presentation to 
Parliament, turning to account, for their own examination, 
the facts thus brought to their own knowledge. 

I would suggest also, that some of the chief members 
of the Board of Examiners should be connected with tne 
proposed audit of service and periodical revision ot the 
Public Offices, as it would serve to keep up their own 
knowledge of the changes of circumstances and ot practice, 
and of the particular and special, as well as general points 
to which their examinations should be directed. One or 
two experienced managers of private establishments, con- 
ducted successfully on a large scale, might be usetuily 
enlisted in aid of the proposed periodical revisions. 

When thoroughly sound principles are adopted and Procee^ng, 
earnestly prosecuted by the sustained attention of com- Council t]le 
petent and zealous officers, the difficulties in their practical most eUgibie 
working are usually found to be less than were appie- 
hended, whilst unforeseen, _ collateral and preponderant 
advantages are developed in the course of then app 1- 
cation. By officers who are indifferent or adverse, the 
new advantages are disregarded or set aside, and evmy 
real or imagined difficulty is magnified. It is impossible 
not to feel and urgently represent, . that the success ot 
whatsoever measures are adopted will mainly depend on 
those to whom their execution is entrusted, and that they 
will not be fairly dealt with and must be expected to tali 
short, or to fail, if their execution be left dependant on 
removable political officers, heavily charged with otliei 
duties and subjected to adverse influences. _ It is proper 
to represent that a most depressing scepticism prevails 
throughout the Service of any regular and just application 
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of the proposed measures of improvement, if they are in 
anywise left dependant on changeable, political, or party 
officers, like the Secretaries of the Treasury for the time 
being. The influences to which such officers are them- 
selves subjected, must militate against any such measures 
and they cannot be expected to be otherwise than indis- 
posed to them. It may be submitted that a procedure by 
Orders in Council, supervised by a Special Committee of 
Privy Councillors, selected for their interest in the subject 
and their known superiority to common party motives 
■would not only be the most constitutional exercise of the 
prerogative ct the Crown, and in every way the most 
eligible course, but would also give the greatest confidence. 

Accountability I have submitted with lengthened illustrations my views 
IcSyfer 011 the necessity for the establishment of systematized 
the practical accountability for service ill return for expenditure, 
principle of because I believe that as it is in the most successful use in 
promotion for commerce and manufactures on the largest scale, so it 
will be with public administration ; and that the suc- 
cess of the important principles of improvement proposed 
will turn upon it. Without it the remedy proposed for 
all^ defects, and naturally so popular in the offices, even 
it it were likely to obtain a trial — the simple augmen- 
tation oi all salaries — would be of little avail ; for 
that measure alone has little warranty in experience 
of difference of performances, and in the value of 
services rendered, being uniformly proportioned to 
amount, of emolument derived. Without accountability 
for. service and competitive examinations, I do not see that 
claims to augmented incomes founded on the only proper 
basis— -the market value of the services — can be regularly 
established.. Without the systematized accounts of indi- 
vidual service, I do not see that the important principle 
now recognized of promotions for merit can be regularly 
and extensively carried into effect, unless with serious 
preponderant inconveniences and difficulties. 

Practical dim- . The application of the principle of promotion for merit by 
widngVf 1 ' itself is often attended with very great practical difficulty, 
that principle and is liable to grievous injustice in all cases where the 
accountability, differences of merit are not largely conspicuous. The chiefs 
themselves, are liable to he misled by “ eye-service,” and 
various incidents. Their decisions are exposed to the suspi- 
cion of the bias of connexions. The permanent ill-feeling 
which is generally occasioned by putting juniors over seniors, 
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would frequently be too great for the impartial perform- 
ance of the duty. In those commercial houses where 
the individual services are of a nature not to be obviously 
and widely distinguishable, or where a proper system of 
accounting is not well applied, considerable difficulties are 
sometimes experienced in the application of the principle, 
and it is common for the chiefs to avoid ill will^ and con- 
flicts with the jealous challengers of their decisions by 
giving bonuses secretly and confidentially to particular 
clerks and assistants, according to their impressions of 
individual merit. 

Careful and systematic accounting and records of 
service, which, like well kept money accounts, shall 
place the differences of service beyond doubt or cavil, 
will serve for the protection of the chief, and for in- 
ducement as well as protection to meritorious officers. 

The practicability of accounting for service is admitted, 
where it depends apparently on the notation of simple 
and obvious particulars ; but examples may be given, 
showing the practicability of accounting by general ex- 
pressions obtained by due and responsiole supervision of 
the details. The simplification of business operations will 
often be found necessary for accountability as well as for 
efficiency. There are, however, few or no cases in which 
the protection needed for the officer and for the public 
may not now be given. 

Under an improved organisation of the Service, I believe 
it will he found expedient as well as just to pay at once 
the value of any extraordinary, or increase of ordinary 
service without postponing that payment to the occurrence 
of the uncertain contingency of the demise or the removal 
of any other person. 

I apprehend that generally, and according to all im- increase of 
partial testimony, the grounds for the augmentation or tified ^,^0^ 
salaries are yet to be prepared and established by the impro-rements 
Public Offices. From the information I have received 
from officers in large departments, and from what I have 
myself observed, I believe that under the stimulus of 
better pay to reduced numbers, and better arrangements of 
business, the same amount of service might now he gene- 
rally rendered by at least one- third fewer officers. Under 
the best circumstances of original appointments and ar- 
rangements, including the proper adjustment of interests, 
it is not too much to allege that the present amount of busi- 
ness might generally be transacted by one half the present 
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Extent of re- number of persons. Persons in office, who have consulted 
no“ d ta the™ ds 110 otheE than the older official working standards, will con- 
PuMic Service. s ider this to be an over-statement, but I believe it may 
be sustained. It may be presumed that the persons intro- 
duced by patronage into the Public Offices — described by 
Sir James Stephen as forming the majority of the Colonial 
Department — who possessed only in a low degree, and some 
of them in a degree almost incredibly low, either the 
talents or the habits of men of business, or the industry, 
the zeal, or the knowledge required for the effective per- 
formance of their appropriate duties, might take then- 
departure without material detriment to the Service. They, 
however, are victims of the system, and immediate and 
forced reductions would be a course ineligible on accouut 
of their difficulty, as well as of their injustice, if they were 
attended with any reduction of income. Moreover, it 
cannot be said what these persons may not be taught and 
made to do until they are placed under an adequate 
stimulus of interest to learn and to apply themselves 
Need of the efficiently. But it appears to me that it is essential to 
reduction of an efficient re-organisation that the existing numbers of 

effldent S re-or- n officers should be reduced ; for, whilst the numbers in 
T'pubUc 0f excess what would be required by a well arranged 
Service. 1C administration burthen the public to some extent by the 
direct expense of salaries, but much more by the excessive 
multiplications of' steps, obstructions, and delays in the 
transaction of business, they are oppressive to the effective 
officers, by the obstacles to promotion created by the 
redundant hands, depressing the hopes and the spirit and 
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energy of the Service. 

I have had some experience which leads me to express 
a confident belief that the difficulty may be met, and that 
some large preparations for improved organisation may be 
best accomplished by the present officers themselves. 

On several occasions, when an obvious reduction of 
business suggested the existence of a redundancy of hands, 
other more pressing business usually prevented or procras- 
tinated the examination in detail necessary to effect safely 
an enforced change. In this state of things vacancies oc- 
curred, and, as a matter of course, a case was made out for 
their being filled up, there being no time or opportunity to 
effect the general change of practice requisite to dispense 
with the appointments. I next proposed that it should be 
announced that on the occurrence of further vacancies, if 



it could be made out that the same business could be 
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executed properly by the reduced staff they should 
receive a proportion of the salary previously paid to the 
person holding the lapsed appointment. This proposal I 
was unable to carry out to the extent which was practi- 
cable but it el icited suggestions of simplification, despatch, 
and other improvements, to an extent for winch I was 
previously unprepared ; redundant hands were helped by 
their colleagues to move to new positions ; and this method 
of reduction of numbers, giving augmentations of salaries, 
acted, in the particular instances where it was brought 
into operation, most satisfactorily to all parties. 

I confidently recommend, on declarations made to me by 
officers serving in more than one office, the like course tor 
the present purposes, and that it should be put upon a legi- 
timate footing and adopted, as far as practicable, as a rule. 

Such a rule would no doubt be exposed to some obvious 
abuse ; hut effectual precautions are no less obvious, and 
the abuse in the present state of things and for some tune to 
come is very little to be feaied. Moreover, the improve- 
ments in detail which are elicited from within the offices 
themselves are in all respects of very high value, and the 
privilege of suggestion should on all fair opportunities be 
extended to every class. Under this rule, suggestions of 
improvements would be promptly given and zealously 
executed, and I believe they would he much larger than 
might at present be anticipated. . . 

In the cases where any reduction was found to be im- 
practicable, the occurrence of a vacancy in any one office 
should be notified, and a right of precedence, emtens 
paribus, as against new appointments, should he given to 
candidates from other offices. 

I confidently submit that by this process— by s^niS 
the door to new appointments until the supply afforded 
by consolidations from within the offices is iauly ex- 
hausted — for some time to come the evils oi patronage 
may he checked, the office business improved, and a mate- 
rial reduction of expense effected. , 

In addition to such a cause for the gradual reduction 
of redundant hands, with the aid of the officers themselves, 0 f service, 
the measures proposed by Sir Charles I revelyau and Sir 
Stafford Northcote for facilitating interchanges of service 
between different departments, has appeared to me an im- 
portant means of aiding overworked offices, and by aid 
given as extra work on occasions of extraordinary pres- 
sure, preventing unnecessary permanent augmentations of 
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To him who 
devises let the 
execution he 
given. 



establishments. The specialities of departments are alleo-ed 
as objections to the practicability of such a course. But 
it is from the specialities that such interchanges might 
often be made ; as, for instance, when from an extraordi- 
nary pressure of business a department is thrown in arrear 
in its registration or its accounts, it might obtain relief 
from the aid of the accounting or registration clerks of 
other departments as extra work. Extra work on extraor- 
dinary occasions, and interchanges of service (which might 
be obtained by notifications for volunteers from the offices, ) 
may be viewed as an aid to the principle of promotion on 
the ground of merit, for it is in the opportunities afforded 
by extraordinary service that the merit, confined by the 
routine of ordinary duties, is the most frequently developed. 

If to the several proposed arrangements for engaging in 
the. re-organisation of the Service, the direct interests of the 
majority of persons already employed, and in particular, if 
to the right of a fair and impartial hearing to all proposals 
of improvement in practice, were added a rule for giving 
to the officer who has prepared them in a practical shape, 
and who appears to be otherwise duly qualified, a fair share 
in their execution, powerful stimuli will be given for the 
advance of the Service to its due position. 

The chief conclusions, then, which I would submit for 
consideration in addition to those before recited in support 
of competitive examinations by an examining board, would 
be — first, those last stated — 

That on the occurrence of vacancies, no new appoint- 
ments (staff appointments excepted) shall be made, if it can 
be shown that upon a division of the salary within the office, 
or part of the emoluments attached to the vacant place, 
the duties of that place can be performed satisfactorily. 

Second, that notifications of vacancies in any one office 
be made to all the rest where there are lower appoint- 
ments, and opportunities of promotion, cceteris paribus, 
be allowed to them. 

Third, that systematized reports and accounts of the 
service rendered for payments made by individual officers, 
and collectively by offices, shall be required, and that 
those accounts as well as the money accounts shall be 
regularly audited. 

Fourth, that future promotions to the classes of ap- 
pointments in question, shall, as far as practicable, be 
based on audited accounts of service rendered. 
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Fifth that the application of the proposed measures for 
the re-organisation of the Civil Service, shall, where statu- 
tory provisions are not absolutely required, be made by 
Orders in Council with the aid of a Special Committee of 
the Council. 

The latest experience and observations ot the compara- 
tive condition of the Civil Service, and its influence on the 
political and social condition of the country, confirm the 
views of the greatest statesman of the last century in 
considering the improvement of that service as paramount 
to almost all others ; for unless it be efficiently improved, 
almost all other improvements will fall short, or utterly 
fail of their proper effects. 

Mr. Burke, in his speech on economical reform, says : — 

« What I bent the whole force of my mind to was, the 
“ reduction of that corrupt influence which is itself the 
“ perennial spring of all prodigality, and of all disorder, 

“ which loads us with two millions of debt, which takes 
“ away vigour from our arms, wisdom from our councils, 

“ and every shadow of authority and credit from the most 
“ venerable parts of our Constitution.” 

Since his time, as the last census shows, the population 
has increased more than it had done during a thousand 
years before. The rate of increase has been as if two new 
cities, such as Manchester proper or Birmingham, or two 
new counties, such as Worcester or the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, had been annually added to Great Britain, 
or as if six kingdoms, as populous as Scotland at the 
commencement of the century, had been included in the 
previous population of these islands within the last fifty 
years. Almost within the time of the present gene- 
ration the wdiole empire has been more than doubled, 
and the interests, requiring an advanced Civil Service, 
proportionately augmented, whilst the ancient official 
machinery and the forms of business remaining much 
the same, the evil consequences of all defects upo n ^ 
increased population are proportionately aggravated. 

The late Sir Robert Peel, speaking of the Encumbered 
Estates Act, said it was “ so very good a measure that he 
“ really wondered how it had ever passed.” Nevertheless, 
great faith and hope may be had in the public and private 
integrity, to which the proposed measure for the relief of 
the Civil Service from its encumbrances appeals, against 
narrow views and feelings and sinister interests, in behalf of 
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the extended relations and the most important interests of 
the empire. 

Should the principles proposed be allowed a fair opera- 
ration, Her Majesty’s Government will succeed in doing 
what Mr. Burke attempted. Their success will extend 
beyond the Civil Service itself, and will not only bene- 
ficially influence the morality and efficiency of all other 
analogous service in the country, but also the educa- 
tion and political condition and relations of the whole 
empire. 



APPENDIX A. 

Extract from the General Instructions issueb to Boards 
of Guardians, for the Selection of Local Officers, with 
the Particular Instructions as to the Qualifications 

REQUIRED UNDER THE POOR LAW AMENDMENT Ad. 

Mode of Appointing Paid Officers. 

46. As at this second meeting some appointments of officers will 
probably be made, the Commissioners observe, that the integrity 
and sense of justice of the Guardians will prescribe a full and im- 
partial examination of the qualifications of every candidate for 
employment in the Union. The Guardians should look to the 
evidence of ability and good conduct in previous, situations as the 
security for future good service ; general testimonials to fitness,, 
without such evidence, being, of little weight, especially from 
persons unacquainted with the new duties to be performed. All 
canvassing should be repressed, as an attempt to induce the 
Guardians to injure the public service, and commit injustice by 
pledging themselves in favour of one .candidate; without ane- 
amination of the claims of the others, amongst whom there might 
be persons better qualified for the office. The circumstance of a 
person having been a bankrupt nr an insolvent, or of having 
failed in other pursuits, is regarded by the Commissioners as 
presumptive evidence of unfitness. 

47. The Commissioners trust that political and sectarian 
feelings will be always carefully excluded from the proceedings 
of the Board. The mixing up of politics with the administration 
of relief, lias almost always been found to operate prejudicially in 
increasing the spread of pauperism amongst the labouring classes, 
by causing relief to be distributed for other than the simple 
purpose of relieving the destitute, and by occasioning the ap- 
pointment of paid officers, not for their fitness for office, but for 
their activity as political agents. 

48. The correct course of proceeding will be, to read the several 
proposals of candidates in the order in which they have been 
received, and, when they havebeen read, to call in the candidates 
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-Uirl examine [in which the Assistant Commissioner had in 
stations to take a part, and usually led] them in the like order. 
Each Guardian will put such questions as he may think fit to the 
candidate The Chairman will then take the votes of the Guar- 
dians •' and when each Guardian has voted, the total number of 
votes should be added up, and the candidate having the greatest 
number declared duly elected. 



APPENDIX B. 

Tests for the Examination of Candidates for the Office 
of Superintending Engineering Inspectors. 

The General Board of Health have received your application 
for an appointment as a Superintending Inspector under the 
Public Health Act, with the testimonials as to your professional 

standing and qualifications for such an office. 

In deciding upon the merits of candidates the General ±>oaid 
feel themselves called upon to keep in view the conclusions as to 
the requirements of such an office arrived at by the Sanitary 
Commissioners, and stated by them in the following terms : 

« The more the investigation advances the more it is apparent 
that the progressive improvement and proper execution of this 
class of public works, together with the appliances of hycu'aiihc 
engineering, cannot reasonably be expected to be dealt with 
incidentally or collaterally to ordinary occupation, or even to 
connected professional pursuits, but require a degree of special 
study which not only place them beyond the sphere of the discus- 
sion of popular administrative bodies, but beyond that of ordinal y 
professional engineering and architectural practice. 

“ In justification of this conclusion, and to show the evil ol the 
perverted application of names of high general professions, 
authority, we might adduce examples of the most defective works 
which have received their sanction. # 

“ All the improvements which the public have yet obtained in 
this branch of public works have been the result of the special 
and undivided practical attention of well-paid qualified officers. 

That the Board may he enabled to judge of the positive as 'well 
as of the relative ability of the candidates for employment m this 
service, they will require, in addition to the ordinary testimonials 
as to general ability and moral trustworthiness, to he furnished 
with proofs of a special aptitude for originating, expounding, and 
superintending the execution of the class of works in question. 

In the Public Health Act you will find set down the various 
duties of a Superintending Inspector, and among others, that 
of dealing with the owners and occupiers of districts in tlie way oi 
exposition, examination, and judicial decision. 

It will he evident to any one who has followed the course ot 
the inquiries relating to Public Health Works that the principles 
that have been established for future operations will render inap- 
plicable much of the experience that has been formed in the 
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execution of existing works of house, street, and land drainage 
water supply, and general cleansing. 

It is stated in the First Report of the Health of Towns Coni, 
mission that, “ of the replies of the fifty towns on the subject of 
“ draining and cleansing, in scarcely one place can the drainao-e or 
“ sewerage be pronounced to be complete or good, while in seven 
“ it is indifferent, and in forty-two decidedly bad, as regards the 
“ districts inhabited by the poorer classes ; ” and on the subject of 
the supply of water, that “ in only six instances could the arrange- 
“ ments and the supplies be deemed in any comprehensive sense 
“ good, while, in thirteen, they appear to be indifferent, and in 
“ thirty-one so deficient as to be pronounced bad.” 

As the_ means of enabling the Board to judge of your applica- 
tion, they would ask you to lay before them your views of the 
means of remedying these defects. To this end they would wish 
you to state, in the first place, the general principles which, during 
an inquiry and inspection of any city or town, would govern your 
determination of the boundaries which might be most advanta- 
geously adopted for the purposes of the Public Health Act, and 
then to select or suppose some case of defective house and land 
drainage, water supply, and cleansing, and show, in detail, the 
way in which you would treat it. 

Take, for example, a small provincial town or large village, or 
a detached suburban district of five or six hundred houses, on an 
undrained heavy clay or marshy site, and it may be affected witli 
ague or typhus. 

Let the locality you fix upon be either on the borders of a river, 
and in whole or in part below high-water mark, or on a flat ground 
with no river near, and state the arrangements that you would make 
for its thorough and perfect drainage, that is to say, for complete 
surface drainage, including the drainage of the land and open 
spaces of the neighbourhood, sub-soil drainage, and the relief from 
floods, especially in low lands. Reference will, of course, be 
required to be made to the materials, forms, sizes, and inclinations 
of the drains, the machinery that might be requisite, and the cost 
of the works. 

In the next place, you would require to show how you would 
select, gather, store, and distribute water for domestic use, for 
cleansing, and for the prevention of fires, with the character and 
cost of the works, and also to state the principles that would 
guide your procedure in this important department. It will be 
most to the purpose to choose for this object a town with no 
suitable river water at hand. The qualities requisite in water to 
be supplied to towns, the materials to be employed in waterworks, 
their sizes and proportions, and the amount of supply necessary 
for a given population are, you are aware, all essential to he 
attended to. 

The paving of the streets of the different classes of main and 
secondary streets and courts, including the materials, the method 
of forming the foundation, the form and inclination of the surface, 
with the cost of work, would also require to be given in refer- 
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ence to any place that you might select or suppose, and also the 
ueL you would adopt for cleansing streets and courts, and for 
disposing of the refuse. The disposal of solid refuse from the 
habitations would likewise have to be provided ioi. _ 

You will, moreover, be expected to give a very precise and 
detailed account of your views as to house drainage. One of the 
chief objects of sanitary works being the immediate removal of all 
decomposing refuse, soil, and waste water from, around amidst, 
or beneath human habitations, it is desirable that you should fix 
upon a house— for example, one of the fourth class, 01 of the 
kind inhabited by the labouring population— and show by what 
materials, forms, sizes, and construction, and at what price you 
would accomplish this object. The same ought also to be done 
for blocks of houses. It would be requisite to distinguish be- 
tween the cases of old houses, and the applications that you 
would propose for new buildings or new districts. 

You ought further to show by what methods you would avoid 
the retention of solid decomposing refuse in the neighbourhood of 
habitations, as well as the pollution of rivers with soil water, and 
at what expense you would accomplish these objects. 

The Board would require to receive your exemplifications ot 
these points in as compact a form as possible, and with such 
Sketches and illustrations as you may tlimk necessary for the 

elucidation of the subject. i 

It is assumed from the fact of your apphcatiou that you ha\e 
devoted special attention to the subjects of which a knowledge 
will be essentially required for tlie satisfactory discharge of the 
responsible duties of the office which you seek and the Board 
consider that under such circumstances a fortnight would be 
sufficient time for the preparation of your answer but the Board 
do not desire to restrict you to this period should you wish to 
have it extended. 



APPENDIX C. 

The Concotjes. 

The concours consists of the whole of the medical faculty who 
can be brought together in the district. In addition to these 
there are the candidates, who on the occasions of the elections 
for sieves internes, amount to between 100 ana _ . e 
examinations are conducted before the public audience, which 
seldom consists of less than 400 or 500 persons. A jury o 
five medical practitioners are chosen by ballot from amongst 
the medical body. A number of skilfully framed and compre- 
hensive questions are placed in a vase. One is drawn on y a 
public officer, and presented to each of the sets of candidates as 
they pass on in rotation to private rooms, where they are kept 
from communication with others. Eight minutes are allowed 
them to frame verbal answers, which they return and make 
publicly. It frequently happens that the question will hit some 
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point on which the candidate is entirety ignorant, and instead 
of returning he takes to his heels in terror, in which case it is" 
announced to the concours that Monsieur un tel has disappeared 
Others break down in their firr.t answers. The examinations are 
greatly narrowed by the number put hors du combat. Each 
candidate is at liberty to question his competitor, and in the 
contests for the higher offices these cross-examinations often 
create finished and instructive displays of science and skill* 
Besides the questions to which verbal answers must be given, 
another set of a higher nature are put to the candidates, who are 
required to furnish written answers within two hours, during 
which time they are inclosed in rooms by themselves and pre- 
vented communicating with others. The answers are sealed, and 
at the next meeting of the examiners are opened and read 
publicly, after which the jury retires to consult upon their merits. 
The. proceedings are adjourned from day to day, and are often 
carried on to the extent of a fortnight. 

A better plan than this for supplying a constant and power- 
fully acting motive to exertion, and for securing just decision, has 
never, that we are aware of, been conceived or executed. It may 
easily be imagined how anxiously the student will anticipate the 
display which he must make before the assembled body of the 
profession to which he seeks admission, and before the public at 
large, on whose good opinion he must depend for success. He can 
only win his way by sedulous attention to the entire course of his 
study, and by availing himself of every opportunity that may be 
offered to him for gaining practical knowledge. It is sometimes 
stated as an objection to public contests, that they must operate 
prejudicially against modest or timid merit. This is an objection 
which does not apply to this case, since the education of medical 
students in classes, and their general discipline, is eminently cal- 
culated to free them from the embarrassing influence of such 
feelings. There is indeed no intellectual qualification more neces- 
sary to a medical man than those which are usually designated 
by the term presence of mind, namely, the power of entirely 
abstracting’ the attention from circumstances extrinsic to the 
object in view, of not being disconcerted by unexpected occur- 
rences, and of applying to that object without hesitation all the 
knowledge that is applicable, from the store of a memory that is 
full and rich, and at once retentive and ready. It is one of the 
most valuable circumstances belonging to the public examination, 
that it puts these qualifications to the test. 



* It often occurs that a vain pretender, -who in over confidence ventures the trial of 

a concours , falls a victim to his temerity and is dissected — eviscerated to the edification 

of the profession and greatly to the instruction of the public. The shift of a candidate 
■who was somewhat of this character excited on one occasion great amusement. “ Now,” 
said his competitor, “ you have sent forth to the public this hook, which I will prove to 
“ he from beginning to end full of mischievous blunders, and evidence of incapacity.” 
lie then read some passages, and accompanied them with several posing questions 
“ Quant a cela,” replied the author, with an air of dignified nonchalance, “ ce sont des 
personalties auxquelles je ne rdpondrai point” 
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The public examination is invaluable as a security to the 
candidate against misdecision from the operation of the judicial 
vices, partiality, ignorance, indolence, inattention, ill-humour, or 
caprice. By publicity the judges or the jury are themselves put 
on their trial, and they cannot commit an outrageous act of 
injustice without subjecting themselves to infamy, nor canthey 
misdecide from incompetency or any other cause of misdecision, 
without incurring shame or the loss of character from the pro- 
fession and the public. The only frequent opportunity for the 
exercise of undue partiality is in those cases where the merits of 
the candidates are so close that the question of superiority will 
fairly admit of gloss and dispute. Some cases which were con- 
sidered of flagrant misdecision have occurred in Paris since the 
institution of this mode of trial, and the consequence was, in each 
case, that the exercise of the feeling of the profession and the 
public in favour of the individual wronged, more than compen- 
sated him for the injury he had sustained at the hands of his 
judges. 

Where the judges or examiners conduct the examination in 
private, they are released from the operation of nearly all the 
desirable securities against misdecision to which we have ad- 
verted. Those who have performed functions of a judicial nature, 
singly or with any number of men, (setting aside the operation 
of sinister interests,) will own the powerful operation of publicity 
in creating a greater attention to the due performance of their 
duties ; they will admit the contrary tendency of privacy in 
permitting them to perform the functions with the greatest ease 
to themselves, and that under this mode there is comparatively 
the most carelessness in the mode of conducting the operations. 
Whatever vices are admitted by private examinations may be 
expected in the greatest degree where they are conducted by 
permanent functionaries. It appears to us to be a peculiar ex- 
cellence of the French concours , that the judges or jurors are 
unknown, and chosen by ballot for the occasion only. "Where 
those who are to decide upon the merits of a candidate for 
admission to a profession are previously known, and hold their 
office permanently, it becomes his interest to ascertain the opinions 
of his judges, and he will direct his studies to their standard 
rather than to the latest state of scientific information, which we 
may be sure will not be the state most favoured by the oldest 
practitioners, who generally attain these offices by seniority. It 
is frequently a business to ascertain the habitual routine of ques- 
tions put by the permanent examiners, and prepare pupils to 
answer them. There are other evils attendant on these duties 
being entrusted to permanent and comparatively irresponsible 
functionaries. It becomes known that they entertain partialities 
for particular schools, or for particular professors of those schools, 
and that wherever certificates from them are presented, the par- 
tiality is manifested by more easy and indulgent examinations. 
Hence pupils flock to the professors of those schools whose 
certificates will attain their object with the least trouble ; and 
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tliose teachers are of course avoided whose certificates will occa- 
sion them to he examined with extreme rigour, if not rejected 
from caprice. In few cases are regulations enforced by medical 
lecturers to secure constant attendance to their lectures ; in still 
fewer is any thing done by subsequent examinations to secure the 
application of those who are present during the whole course, so 
that in fact such certificates in general prove no more than that 
the professor lias paid a certain sum of money for the privilege of 
attending a course of lectures ; they prove nothing as to his 
proficiency. The medical student in France, on the contrary 
knows not who may be his judges, or what may be the questions 
which he may be called upon to answer, and his only security to 
enable him to meet them successfully will be a complete profi- 
ciency in a wide range of knowledge. He is- at the same time 
conscious that the presence of the members of his profession and 
of a public whom no relationship, no pecuniary interest can bias, 
will secure a due estimation to the successful results of his labours. 
Let the doctor inquire at Paris, and he will find that all the 
eminent practitioners have at one period or other been distinguished 
at concours. The physicians of the several hospitals are selected 
by the administration from amongst those who have been em- 
ployed in the Bureau Central ; and these medical officers of the 
Bureau are chosen to their situations by concours. The surgeons 
are elected in a similar manner, but after having served at the 
Bureau, they have in general a second concours , at which all 
doctors in surgery may be candidates. The chef des travaux 
anatomiques and the internes en pharmacie, or officers of phav- 
macie centrale, are elected by concours. The pharmacien en chef, 
or chief apothecary to an hospital, is always elected in the same 
manner. On these occasions have been dispayed the talents of 
such men as Davy, Gay-Lussac, Thenard, Brande, and the contests 
are viewed by all scientific men, young and old, professional and 
non-professional, with an intensity of interest of which we could 
give no adequate conception. 

During the Villele administration some attempts were made to 
take into the hands of the government these appointments from 
the concours. The medical body saw at once that this policy 
took from merit its just ascendancy, and rendered their prefer- 
ment dependant on their adroitness in the ways of interest and 
intrigue. They therefore justly felt the independence of their 
profession attacked, and this was one great cause of thg political 
ferments which have of late agitated the French medical schools. 
An annual ceremonial of the opening of the Faculty of Medicine 
takes place at Paris. On this occasion one of the Ministers of 
State usually attends, and a discourse is pronounced. At the 
opening of the Faculty in 1821, when the orator Dupuytren but 
mentioned the word concours in his address, an unanimous burst 
of applause was elicited from the whole medical body, which 
manifested in a striking manner how highly they appreciated the 
advantages of this mode of election. 
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Sir THOMAS REDINGTON, K.C.B., 

Permanent Secretary to the Board of Control. 

India Board, August 2, 1854. 

The best manner in which I can reply to your letter of 
the 4th ultimo will be by stating my own views on the 
better organisation of the Civil Service. . 

I fully concur in the opinion expressed by Sir Stafford 
Northeote and yourself of the importance of that Service, 
and if the State pays adequate salaries, and will pension 
liberally those who have been worn out in its employment, 

I think it has a right to expect that it shall be well and 
faithfully served. 

It appears to me, however, that too unfavourable a view 
of the actual Civil Service has been taken m your Report ; 
for, although like other professions, it may contain some 
who are “unambitious,” “indolent,” or perhaps • in- 
capable,” yet I should be unwilling to consider this as the 
rule, and to regard competency and efficiency as the excep- 
tion. I think also that it is a mistake to treat the whole 
body of servants in Civil employ as members of one ser- 
vice, and that it will not be always proper to apply 
precisely the same rules to the 16,000 persons in the 
public establishments of this country. 

A great distinction should, I think, be drawn between 
the higher departments belonging to the Executive 
Government, such as the offices -of the Secretaries of 
State, where in some, constantly, and, at times, m all, 
matters of a confidential nature, or, at least, which it is not 
for the good of the Public Service, should be disclosed, 
come under the cognizance of the youngest clerks, and 
those other offices, such as the Boards of customs and 
Inland Revenue, which belong to the class of administra- 
tive departments. . . . , 

Now, I gather from your Report that it is proposed that 
the Civil Service, including not alone all the departments 
I have named, but the 16,000 places of the class of clerk- 
ships to which you have referred, should be opened m 
future to public competition in the shape of a competing 
literary examination. .. 

That which you have in view is to supply the Public 
Service with a thoroughly efficient class of men, and to 
encourage their industry when in office by a better system 
of promotion. _ , 

These are most desirable objects ; but I think they may 
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be attained without adopting the course which you p ro . 
pose, and in which I do not entirely concur. I don’t 
think it will be of advantage to the Civil Service to make 
admission thereto the reward of superior literary attain- 
ments, as in the case of scholarships at a university, 
because I do not believe the best scholars would neces- 
sarily make the best clerks. Many other qualifications 
besides book-learning are required to form a good man of 
business, either in a private or public office. At the first 
examination of a candidate for Civil employment these 
cannot, it is true, be as readily judged of as proficiency in 
science or in classics ; but a facility in abstracting papers, 
in analysing and reporting on subjects, — the materials for 
which are scattered through many' documents, — will be a 
good indication of qualification for official life, although 
accompanied by only the ordinary information in history, 
modern languages, &c., possessed by those who have 
received a liberal education. I therefore reject altogether 
the principle of an open competing literary examination 
for admission to the Public Service ; but in any' case I 
should consider its application to the higher departments 
of the Executive Government most objectionable. For 
such employment, not alone the ability' of the clerk, but 
his character, condition in life, and that of his associates, 
ha.s to be considered ; otherwise, the successful competitor 
might be a person of either lax principle, whose discretion 
and fidelity could not be relied upon, or he might be the 
child or associate of persons in whose judgment the loss of 
character, — which among honourable men attaches to a vio- 
lation of official confidence, — would be lightly thought of. 

Instead of open competition for these appointments, I 
would propose that the present system of nomination con- 
tinue, but that the candidate should be examined by official 
examiners, whose duty it should be to report to the head of 
the department their opinion as to his general competency, 
by character, education, and intelligence, as well as age 
and health, for admission to the Public Service. These 
examiners should be annually appointed, say' by' the Lord 
President, and should act under his direction, being 
allowed a suitable remuneration for their services. The 
candidate having been admitted, should remain one year 
as a probationer in the department ; at the end of which 
period, if his conduct and capacity were still approved, he 
should be placed on the establishment, and considered in 
his second y'ear of service. As regards admission to other 
Civil Clerkships, I consider that the efficiency of the Pub- 
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lie Service will be amply secured by adopting the same 

The general objections already urged as to a competing 
literary examination not being the best test of what is 
required for official life, would still apply to these other 
departments, although the necessity for securing the 
services of young men, whose discretion and loyalty of 
character might be lelied upon, would not exist to the 
same extent. However, if by the proposed examination, 
the rejection of inefficient, and the admission of only 
efficient persons into the Public Service is secured, the 
object in view will have been accomplished. 

I am aware that many persons desire Government 
patronage in such mailers should be done av ay with ; but 
that is a subject which must be viewed on political 

grounds _ , 

As I know from experience that it would relieve Mem- 
bers of Parliament and official men from a most dis- 
agreeable portion of their labours, I should not regret that 
some other mode than that which at present prevails were 
adopted for admission into the Public Service. This, 
however, it may not be so easy to accomplish in a manner 
that will give general satisfaction. At present, as either 
political party is in porver, their friends in each locality 
have their share. In any new arrangement, however, if 
the distribution of places is not to be equal over the whole 
country, or at least so impartially made as that no great 
district shall be excluded or particularly favoured, there 
will arise constant complaints of alleged unfair preference, 
either to parties or places. Public competition, it is 
true, would show that there existed really no such unfair- 
ness ; but, on the other hand, it would give the appoint- 
ments to the best educated districts, although per- 
sons sufficiently well educated were to be found in 
other localities ; and this again would be a source of 
dissatisfaction, causing, perhaps, national complaints and 
jealousies. It is true, a system might be introduced, by 
which, at annual examinations in certain towns of the 
United Kingdom, the qualified candidates might be passed, 
and a selection from these names might afterwards be 
made, by ballot or otherwise ; but if the improvement of 
the Civil Service can be sufficiently effected under the 
existing system of nomination, I don’t think it probable 
such a plan would be adopted ; and even supposing the 
abolition of political patronage to be resolved upon, this 
will be but imperfectly effected by dealing merely with 
such appointments as clerkships ; for there will still 
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remain many appointments for which only residents in the 
locality are eligible, and with respect to whom recom- 
mendations will have to be sought, while in others the 
nomination could not be made to depend on such an ex- 
amination as is proposed. 

As to promotion in the public departments, I think the 
practice of allowing it to proceed entirely by seniority is 
objectionable. 

In several departments, as regards the higher appoint- 
ments, it has, I believe, ceased to prevail. 

Every public office, whatever its constitution, will be 
found to comprise two degrees of clerks, although these 
may again be divided into several classes. The higher 
clerks are charged with duties of a more responsible 
character, either as conducting some special branch of the 
business, or superintending generally its conduct in some 
division of the office. The junior clerks are engaged in 
carrying out the details of business under the direction of 
the former. Promotion to the higher clerkships on the 
ground of seniority alone should be discountenanced, the 
selection being made for superior qualifications and merit. 
No doubt, the experience which is only acquired by long- 
service will generally be found to strengthen the qualifica- 
tion of a candidate, and so far, even in these appointments, 
seniority will indirectly have some weight. 

The other clerks are usually employed in the initiative 
duties of juniors. There is not there to the same extent 
the opportunity for any great display of intelligence, and 
the efficiency of the clerk is more frequently to be judged 
of by the amount of diligence and attention he brings to 
the discharge of his duties than by any other means. It 
is true, his services as private secretary (if so employed) 
inay have given more scope to his abilities ; but it would 
be hard to allow this to operate to the disadvantage of his 
companions, who, if afforded the same occasion, might 
have exhibited the same capacity for business. 

In the promotions, therefore, through the classes of 
junior clerks, I think the principle of seniority must be 
allowed to prevail in some degree, and I should myself be 
more disposed to act on the principle of rejecting an ineffi- 
cient rather than of rewarding the most efficient clerk, 
when the difficulty of really determining who is the most 
efficient is so great. I am aware that many of the oldest 
Civil Servants regard these views unfavourably, and see in 
this proposal, not a security for merit being duly rewarded, 
but rather an opportunity for the exercise of favoritism ; 
while and with truth, it is urged that the long services of 
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unpretending but hardworking public servants may be 
unfairly dealt by, when preference is given to less modest 
merit. There can be no doubt that unless proper checks 
are piaced upon the operation of this system, such as the 
regular recording of the reports upon which promotions 
have been made, &c., this evil may arise. If the system, 
however, is sound in itself it should not be rejected, be- 
cause it may be open to abuse, if not strictly watched in 
its operation. _ 

Havinn- now given my opinion as to the mode of admis- 
sion and promotion, I shall only refer to one or two other 
points. 

The age of admission of clerks on their first entry to 
the Civil Service should be fixed at from 18 to 25. 

I concur with you in rejecting the scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a general copying office, as impracticable; 
but I fear I must add, that I consider the proposal for cor- 
recting what is called the fragmentary character of the 
Service, by transferring clerks from one department to 
another, as little less so.* 

At present, I believe, it is not unusual at the Treasury 
to take a superior officer from another public department 
when a qualified person is not to be found in the office 
itself; but to hold out, as I understand your proposal, to 
every clerk, that he may have a claim to promotion on 
vacancies occurring in other departments, it he has qualifi- 
cations superior to those in the office where the vacancy 
has occured, will, I think, lead to great inconvenience, and 



* Witli the exception of the Supplementary Clerks, who are employed 
chiefly on mechanical duties and receive uniform rates of salary, it was 
not intended that clerks should be transferred as such from one office 
to another. The recommendation in the Report had reference to the 
more individual and responsible situations in offices which, for want of 
abetter name, were denominated Staff Appointments ; and it was pro- 
posed that when these situations become vacant, they should be filled, 
not by the appointment of strangers, but by the selection of a well 
qualified and deserving person in the same office, or if there is no such 
person, then of a person, being duly qualified, in some other office, so that 
a stranger should be appointed only when talent and experience are 
required of a kind which the existing body of public servants cannot 
furnish. A comparison of the paragraph beginning “It is of course 
“essential to the Public Service,” at page 7 of the Report, with that 
at page 22, beginning “ By this system not only would greater cer- 
“ tainty,” and a reference to the Summary of the recommendations at 
the close of the Report, will show what was intended. The paragraph 
at page 18, beginning “Another point to which the attention of the chiefs 
of offices should be called,” merely suggests an interchange of the duties 
of the junior clerks within the same office, for the purpose of giving them 
as general an acquaintance as possible with the business of the depart- 
ment, before they are called upon to take a leading position. 
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not to the benefit of the Public Service ; for the person thus 
promoted would usually be quite a stranger to the busi- 
ness of the office in which he had been called upon to 
take a higher position. 

I would now, before concluding, only observe, that I 
think many arguments, based upon the measure of last 
Session, for opening the Indian Civil appointments to 
public competition have been erroneously urged in favour 
of a similar course as regards appointments here. 

It should, however, be remembered that the Act referred 
to in no degree interferes with the appointment and selec- 
tion of persons to be employed in the Government Offices 
either in India or at home. The Governor-General, the 
Governors of the Presidencies, the Lieutenant-Governors, 
and the authorities at home, still select those whom they 
feel can be entrusted with such appointments. 

Again, as to our system of departmental service and 
promotion, there is no doubt that the contrary prevails in 
India ; but in that country the early career of a Civil 
Servant makes him practically familiar with judicial and 
revenue questions, as well as with the country generally, 
and he is therefore qualified, on being emploj'ed at the 
seat of Government, to enter upon the duties of a Finan- 
cial, Judicial, Revenue, or Home Assistant Secretary. 
Here, however, such cannot be the case; and it would not 
be possible to make a clerk in the Home Office practically 
familiar with the business of the Foreign Office during his 
service at Whitehall; nor a clerk in the Board of Control, 
while employed in Cannon Row, conversant with that of 
the Colonies. The practice of India has in neither 
instance any strict application to this country. 

Although now some years in the Public Service, I 
cannot pretend to the same experience as the majority of 
Civil Secretaries upon this question ; but such opinions as 
I have formed I have endeavoured to lay before you in 
this letter. J 



W. G. ANDERSON, Esq., 

Principal Clerk for Financial Business at the Treasury. 

Treasury, August 5, 1854. 

I believe there are few persons who have been charged 
with the responsibility of superintending the duties of a 
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public office who will not agree in that part of the Report 
of Sir Stafford Nortlicote and yourself, m which you re- 
commend a more careful selection and a stricter examina- 
tion of candidates for first appointments m the Civil 
Service. In replying to the letter you have addressed to 
me I will first refer to that recommendation, because it is 
with first admissions that improvement must commence. 
Without entering into the defects of the present system ot 
examination, which are fully argued, in the Report, I beg 
to express my entire concurrence m the proposal that 
future examinations should be conducted by an mde-, 
pendent Board of Examiners. The practice hitherto 
followed has been to throw upon the executive officer at 
the head of each office the odium of rejecting the nommee 
of the Treasury or of his immediate superior m office, 
and of justifying such rejection by the results of an exami- 
nation, 'the extent of which is in a great measure left to his 
own discretion. The consequences of this practice are 
precisely those which might be expected ; a disinclination 
to injure the prospects of a young man on the threshold ot 
his career, and the desire to avoid the chance of a collision 
with his patrons, generally secure to every candidate ot 
doubtful acquirements the most indulgent consideration ot 
his deficiencies ; and although he may be wanting m those 
qualifications which would give an assurance ot his 
becoming in time fit for the higher duties of the depart- 
ment, his competency to perform the lowest quality ot 
duty in the office to which he has been nominated w ill, m 
most cases, secure him against rejection. This evil will 
be remedied by the proposal to subject all candidates to 
an effective examination to be conducted by a Central 
Board. 

To show how little the examinations have been con- 
ducted with a view to secure the services of persons pos- 
sessing the peculiar qualifications required for the business 
of each department, I will mention a circumstance within 
my own experience "which occurred ill a large depaitment 
of account, and which strikingly illustrates the conse- 
quences of a deficient examination. During the early 
period of my service, the Commissioner. at the head of a 
large department was desirous of introducing improvements 
in the mode of keeping the accounts of his office, improve- 
ments as urgently pressed upon his notice by the defective 
state of the accounts themselves as by the increased 
demands of Parliament for information which his books 
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could imperfectly supply. Having had some experience 
himself, before he was appointed to office, of the system 
by which commercial men reduce to order the large and 
varied operations of trade, he determined upon applying 
the principles of that system to the public accounts of his 
department ; but although he had a large establishment of 
clerks almost wholly employed in the business of accounts 
to select from, he could not find one who was sufficiently 
conversant with the scientific principles of accounts to 
carry out his plans of improvement. If the system which 
he proposed to introduce had been one of modern invention 
or only partially known, such a result might have been ac- 
counted for, but it was one which for a long period has 
been in almost universal practice in this and other countries 
for all accounts of any magnitude, and which must have 
been co-existent with commerce itself. 

It must not be supposed that the mischief of admitting 
ill-qualified persons into departments of account is limited 
to the inconvenience of a defective plan of account. The 
security which the system itself ought to provide is sup- 
plied by creating departments of check or by other com- 
plicated contrivances, which, being further involved by 
legislation founded upon them, render the public accounts 
unintelligible to all but the few to whom they become 
familiar by long practice. 

A stricter examination of persons admitted to clerkships 
would, moreover, be productive of economy. Every 
person who has had experience in conducting a large 
office will admit, that if all were really efficient, not only 
would the business be better and more expeditiously done, 
but it would be probably executed by two thirds of the 
number of clerks at present employed. I need not enlarge 
further on this subject to show how fully I concur in the 
proposal contained in the Report to establish a strict, im- 
partial, and independent examination of candidates for 
appointments in the Civil Service. 

The proposal contained in the Report, that the appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service should be thrown open to public 
competition, and that nomination should consequently 
cease, is one which I am not very competent to discuss. 
Whether a general competition would bring with it, as 
many apprehend it would, an overwhelming number of 
candidates, whether local examinations would be fairly and 
efficiently conducted, and whether the comparative merits 
of a large number of candidates could be accurately ascer- 
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tained by the proposed examinations, are at present 
subjects of speculation which I need not enter into ; but 
separating the question of open competition from those 
considerations which connect it with the promotion of 
education, and viewing it solely with reference to the 
requirements of the public departments, I am disposed to 
consider that an impartial and independent examination ot 
candidates would, in a great measure, accomplish all that 
is needed to secure, if not the best, at least good public 
servants. And I may venture to add, that although 
nomination would limit, it need not exclude the principle 
of competition. If nominations to particular offices were 
abolished, and those who possessed the right of nomination 
were to send up to the proposed Board of Examiners three 
candidates for every vacancy to be supplied in a particular 
class, not only would competition be established, but the 
members of the Government who had the right of nomi- 
nation would have a strong inducement to select candidates 
whose acquirements gave the best promise _ of success. 
Thus, if there were thirty vacancies in a particular class, 
ninety candidates would be nominated from whom the 
thirty best men would be selected. 

I confess that I should have preferred, as a first step, 
some intermediate plan which would have tested, in a 
modified degree, most of the difficulties of the laiger 
scheme ; because, if successful, it would have rendered the 
ultimate adoption of a more comprehensive and perfect 
measure easier and more certain, and it would have avoided 
the danger of re-action which may result from even a 
partial failure of the one proposed in the Report. _ 

With respect to the proposed minimum age of admission, 

I would beg to remark, that the clerkships in the superior 
offices of the Government, including the Treasury, all the 
offices of the Secretaries of State, and the Board of Trade, 
scarcely amount to three per cent, of the whole numbei . 
In all the other offices of Government, by far the laigest 
portion of the business transacted is connected with the 
receipt and issue of money and stores, the examination ot 
claims, the keeping and the auditing ot accounts eitliei ot 
quantities or of value ; in other words, the great bulk of the 
duty consists of account business ; and it is for these ap- 
pointments that the largest number of candidates will 
present themselves. The best training for these appoint- 
ments which a youth, after leaving school, could undei go, 
would be two or three years’ service in a bankers 01 mei- 
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chant’s counting-house, or in a house of business of some 
kind where he would have an opportunity of acquiring- 
habits of business and a practical knowledge of accounts ; 
and to give time for that training, I would suggest whether 
it might not be desirable to fix the age of admission at 
nineteen instead of seventeen, as proposed in the Report, 
and to advance the minimum salaries on admission 20 1. 

I will only trouble you with one further remark ; it has 
reference to retirements. Complaints are made of the want 
of energy and zeal of Public Servants. I believe that such 
complaints are not confined to public offices, and that all 
large bodies of clerks are exposed to a similar charge. One 
reason for the deficiency of zeal among Public Servants is the 
absence of sufficient stimulus to exertion in the early period 
of their service. I have known good men kept down in the 
junior class for twenty-five or thirty years, waiting for vacan- 
cies in the superior classes ; this can only be remedied by 
compulsory retirements. After a prescribed age and period 
of service, when it may fairly be assumed that a clerk has 
passed his best, it should be compulsory on him to retire, 
unless specially ordered to retain his office. Some arrange- 
ment of this kind is required at present ; it will be still more 
necessary for the Public Service if you desire to attract into 
its ranks and to retain the services “ of the ablest and 
most ambitious of the youth of the country.” 



RICHARD GRIFFITH, F jS q., LL.D., 
Chairman of the Board of Public Works, Ireland. 

Office of Public Works, 

Dublin, August 9, 1854. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
stating that Her Majesty’s Government are desirous 
of knowing my view of the general principles of the 
Report of Sir Stafford Northcote and yourself respecting 
the organisation of the Civil Service, and requesting that 
I will state whether I consider the existing arrangements 
for making the first appointments and for promoting the 
subsequent efficiency of the persons appointed open to any, 
and if any, to what improvements, together with a copy 
of the Report in question, and of a letter from the Rev. 
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B. Jowett, containing some recommendations for carryng 
into operation the suggestions contained in the Report. 

Having maturely considered the subject of reference, I 
am of opinion, that the principle laid down, if judiciously 
and faithfully carried out, would work beneficially, by in- 
troducing into the Civil departments of the Public Service 
a class of persons, on an average, much superior in qualifi- 
cation for the respective duties to be performed to those 
at present employed, and would nearly if not altogether 
remove the anomaly, that the really efficient permanent 
officers of any department are to be found rather among 
the junior, than in the senior classes, a result which is 
mainly attributable to promotion being regulated more by 
seniority, than from the superior qualifications and industry 
of the individual promoted. 

The main object to be attained is, as far as practicable 
to introduce into the Civil Service of the Government, the 
same facilities which individuals possess of raising them- 
selves to comparative eminence through superior attain- 
ments and industry, as in ordinary professional and com- 
mercial employments ; and such may be attained by the 
abandonment of all patronage, the adoption of the pro- 
posed system of examination, &c., and that, promotions 
within the offices be regulated, not by seniority, but by 
the industry and fitness of the individuals to fill the vacant 
offices. 

Fully adopting the principle of examination previous to 
appointment to a permanent office in the Civil Depart- 
ments, I shall shortly state my opinion of the arrange- 
ments which may be follow'ed. 

1. I coincide in the necessity, in every case, of obtaining 
a certificate of acquirements and of moral conduct for a 
fixed period as preliminary to examination. 

2. Of establishing distinct schemes of examination for 
candidates offering themselves for the superior and ordinary 
departments, as recommended by the Rev. Mr. Jowett. 

3. That for the higher class, the examinations should 
consist of written answers to specific questions, and of 
viva voce examination. 

4. That the certificate of the examiners should contain 
a full statement of the several subjects in which the can- 
didate had answered satisfactorily, distinguishing those in 
which he had been most successful. 

5. That the examiners should make a report after 
every examination, in which the candidates who had 
obtained certificates should be classed, as best suited to 
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employment in the Foreign Office, Board of Trade, the 
Treasury, Customs, &c. 

6. That the head of every department should have 
power to fill up vacancies in his department, hy selecting 
from among the candidates who had obtained certificates, 
not being absolutely bound either to the order in which 
the candidates were placed, or their classification as being 
suited to particular departments. This freedom appears 
to be desirable, to enable the head of a department to 
select the person who from his peculiar acquirements, 
appears to him to be suited to fill the vacancy. 

In regard to candidates being taken into the office on 
probation, it appears to be desirable, that in every case 
they should be employed for a certain period in several 
departments of the office, and that their final admission to 
permanent employment should depend on a satisfactory 
certificate from the head of each department. 

In the present state of the question it does not appear 
to be necessary to do more than give a general opinion, as 
should the principle be adopted, tire best means of carrying 
out the detail will be easily arranged. 



ROWLAND HILL, Esq., 

Secretary to the Post Office. 

General Post Office, August 18, 1854. 

In compliance with the request conveyed through 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, I have the honour to submit my 
views on the general principles of the Report of Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan “ On the Organiza- 
tion of the Permanent Civil Service,” and to suggest such 
improvements as occur to me in the arrangements for 
making the first appointments and promoting the sub- 
sequent efficiency of the persons appointed. 

The object of the plan on which my opinion is desired 
is certainly of the highest importance. The evils of the 
present system I know by experience to be very serious ; 
and their removal, so far as practicable, I cannot but 
regard as a great national benefit, worthy of the noble 
sacrifice which the government proposes to make in the 
surrender of its patronage. 

To the principle of founding promotion on merit alone, 
I attach the highest importance. Not only would it raise 
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to the most responsible posts the men of greatest efficiency 
within the Service, but it would have the additional 
advantage of attracting able men to the Government 
Offices, and at the same time of repelling the incompetent; 
whereas promotion by routine has the reverse effect, and 
even causes some of the most efficient officers to quit the 
Service in quest of employment where their ability may 
receive more speedy recognition. So potent for good, 
indeed, do I regard this part of the proposed change, that 
I cannot but think that its full recognition by Government 
would alone go very far to secure to the Service that high 
efficiency which is the aim of the Committee. 

The great difficulty in departing from promotion by 
routine is, as recognized by the Committee, to prevent 
abuse; I think, however, that this would be checked and 
the operation of the principle materially aided by a slight 
modification of the means proposed. 

Adopting the excellent rule laid down of making the 
advance of salary annual, but at the same time dependent 
on satisfactory conduct, I would suggest that the clciks 
in each class be arranged, inter se, according to the 
amount of salary to which they are sev erally entitled ; 
an arrangement which woidd obviously tend ^ to bring 
the most deserving men into the position most favourable 
for promotion, and thus, on the one hand, render it 
more difficult for a chief to recommend an undeserving 
person, and on the other, remove the necessity of hurting 
the feelings of the less competent by repeated rejection of 
such as would otherwise gradually accumulate at the 
head of the class. 

The question of original admission to the Service 
appears to present much greater difficult}’. The ingenious 
device proposed, viz.; a “competing literary examination 
to be “ so conducted as to test the intelligence as well as 
the mere attainments of the candidates,” and to he pre- 
ceded by “ careful previous inquiry into their age, health, 
and moral fitness”* would certainly be a vast improve- 
ment on the present order of things, since it would doubt- 
less raise an effectual bar to mere patronage, though I 
am afraid it would produce other evils of serious magni- 
tude in its place. 

Examination, indeed, so far as relates to such qualifica- 
tions as are necessary for the service in view, would 
undoubtedly be of great use ; but a competition by which 



* Report, page 1 1. 



Q 
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appointments would be given mechanically to such non- 
disqualified candidates as display the greatest amount of 
literary attainments would, I fear, place admission and 
exclusion on an unsound basis. 

Of the qualities constituting a good public officer 

good principles, good habits, sound judgment, general 
intelligence, energy, and positive acquirements — the last, 
though the least important, is the one upon which the 
competition would mainly turn ; and though positive 
acquirements do give some indication with regard to other 
qualifications, yet experience shows that the test is often 
fallacious, especially where the progress attained is the 
result ot any strong stimulus, whether of hope or fear. 

Again, while the selection even for the more intellectual 
duties would thus be liable to great error, that for 
mechanical and still more for menial duties (as those of 
messengers and letter carriers) would, I fear very fre- 
quently, perhaps generally, fall on the wrong persons, — 
men possessing acquirements above their neighbours, but 
unable for want of other qualifications to succeed, like 
them, in procuring more profitable employment. Such 
men would, I fear, prove not only incompetent to their 
duties but also dissatisfied with a position so little accord- 
ing with their tastes, powers, and habits; and without 
having energy either to secure promotion or to obtain 
more . congenial employment elsewhere, ■would become 
nuclei of discontent in their respective offices. 

It is easier, however, to point out objections than to 
supply a remedy. Some limitation on the number of 
candidates is indispensable, and if competition be abandoned 
another must be found. 

If there existed in the country any general system of 
examination, so as to enable all applicants, from whatever 
quarter, to obtain a trustworthy attestation of certain 
definite though moderate acquirements (an arrangement 
which, besides its value for the purpose in question, seems 
highly desirable on many other considerations,) probably 
the best way would be to allow all those bearing such 
diplomas, and none other, to become candidates for 
appointments; the selection from these remaining with the 
heads of offices. Awaiting such an institution, I am of 
opinion that all ends might be tolerably well attained by 
an arrangement which should provide for the examination 
of all such as might be nominated by the heads of the 
-respective offices, and should limit appointments to those 
who, after satisfying the examiners as to their age, 
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lip-ilth and moral fitness, should demonstrate their pos- 
session of such knowledge and, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, such intelligence as are required for that grade 
in the Service to which they had been nominated. Further 
security being taken by a probation which I think should 

last for at least a year. . „ 

Yet more to guard the Service against the intrusion of 
persons applying rather under immediate necessity than 
from any settled desire or conscious fitness foi the occu- 
pation — -l would recommend that, until the appointment 
was made absolute, the noviciate should be on half pay. 
The iustice of such an arrangement is obvious from the 
fact that in the outset the service rendered is generally o 
small value ; and after all, the sacrifice would be trifling 
in comparison with that demanded in any one of the 
liberal professions or even in the higher mercantile em- 

^ The whole arrangement now submitted, while it would 
afford considerable security against abuse of patronage, 
would at the same time leave the heads of the different 
branches of the Service in undiminished responsibility for 
the appointments made— a matter of the highest mipoi - 
anceto the integrity and efficiency of the Service, and 
which, if fully recognized and established, would of itse t 
greatly tend to render the selection judicious and faithful. 

Even supposing the modifications here suggested to be 
less eligible than that part of the original plan for which 
they are proposed as a substitute, yet, inasmuch as they 
involve less deviation from what is now established, they 
might be advantageously taken as a first step, leaving 
the subsequent course to be decided on further experience. 
At all events I would strongly advise that if any admis- 
sions to the Service be founded on absolute and unlimited 
competition, such should constitute but a moderate fraction 
of the whole, and that the selection so made be for the 
more intellectual duties only, all other appointments being 
made as suggested above. To such a step, by ivay oj 
experiment , i can see no objection; on the conti aiy, 
think it would be a positive advantage. Of course it 
could be easily extended or contracted accoidmg to re 
results. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my earnest con- 
viction that any arrangement which, like the giea 
measure in question, would tend to purity and elevate tie 
Public Service, must increase its efficiency m its vunous 
departments, promote education in the highest sense o 
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the word, and operate most beneficially on electoral purity 
and public morality. 

As regards economy, its operation would probably be 
not so much to diminish outlay as to secure more valuable 
services in return. There would be fewer officials, but such 
as there were would receive higher salaries — the due recom- 
pense for greater ability, energy, and integrity. 



HENRY COLE, Esq., C.B., 

Joint Secretary to the Department of Science and Art. 

Marlborough House , August 19, 1854. 

Having been desired by Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider the general principles of the Report made by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote on the 
Organisation of the Permanent Civil Service, and the 
improvements which might be made in the existing 
arrangements for making the first appointments, and for 
promoting the subsequent efficiency of persons appointed 
to the. Civil Service of the country, I have prepared the 
following brief observations, the scope of which refers more 
particularly to the importance of an examination before 
appointment than to the mode of appointment after exami- 
nation or to subsequent promotion in the Civil Service. 

1. The aim of the general principles laid down in the 
Report is to ensure the appointment of competent persons, 
and to encourage their exertions after appointment, so 
that the public may derive the fullest benefit from their 
service. 

pSeoTer° f 2- ^ t}l . e present time no one would publicly dispute 
public adminis- the propositions that competent persons only should be 
tration. appointed to the Civil Service ; that the most perfect 
securities should be taken to secure competency; and that 
the greatest encouragement should be given towards en- 
listing the best energies of the officers as long as they hold 
their appointments. The practical working of the present 
system proves, notwithstanding, in too many instances, that 
public services are far less efficient and more costly as a 
whole, though often underpaid in particular cases, than 
like services under private administration. If the manage- 
ment of any public office of account be compared with 
that of any large merchant’s counting-house, banking 
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establishment, or warehouse, I believe it will appear that 
in respect of punctuality, promptitude of action, simplicity , 
accuracy in the accounts, style in the forms of registration, 
and cost of management, the advantage is greatly on the 
side of the private establishment. The highest states- 
men have often admitted the inferiority of Government 
administration as notorious. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
in 1847 declared it to be “universally admitted that 
“ Governments are the worst of cultivators, the worst of 
“ manufacturers, and the worst of traders.” 

3. It probably must ever be so, for whilst in the public 
service reward for exertion is far less sure than in private 
work, so in public work there is virtually little penalty paid 
for mistakes. On the contrary, in private administration 
the penalties of failure are instantly felt; and. until means are 
found greatly to quicken responsibility, it seems to me 
hopeless to render public administration as efficient as 



Reasons for 
this. 



4. Should it be possible to introduce the principle of f 0 “ co ‘“ te 
contracts for the performance of at least the more mecham- tracts, 
cal and common-place kinds of public duties, we may 
hope to see some inherent defects removed, and to obtain 
more of that efficiency which is found in private adminis- 
tration ; and perhaps it might be worth trying the experi- 
ment of administering the details of some public office by 
means of a contract with its chief executive officer. Any 



extensive adoption of a contract system, however, seems 
at present impracticable ; but the admitted want of a 
responsibility equal to that secured in private agency, 
renders it all the more necessary to take every security 
for the appointment only of the most competent persons, 
and to make it their interest to perform their duties m 



the best way. 

5. The earliest problem therefore to be solved for im- 
proving public administration appears to me to be how to 
secure the services of competent persons. 

6. The Report on the Civil Service proposes to adopt, 

as a principle, preliminary examinations before entering the recommended. 
Public Service, and my personal experience ot the great 
utility of the examinations which have' been adopted in 
my own department leads me to agree entirely that this 
principle is sound and likely to furnish the most effective 
antidote to the mischiefs of patronage. Indeed, looking 
only to the interests of the Public Service, should an in- 
flexible rule be established that none but persons pioved, 
to be competent are eligible for appointment, the mode of 
appointment seems to me a subordinate point. 
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7. The advantages of preliminary examination before 
■ appointment have been signally proved by the great 
success which has attended the present system of appoint- 
ing masters to Schools of Art. In 1852, for the first time, 
a rule was made by the Board of Trade that no master 
should he appointed to any School of Art who did not pass 
a precise and satisfactory examination. Before this time, 
under the late system of the schools of design, candidates 
frequently sought these appointments by the usual means. 
An unsuccessful artist or drawing master submitted testi- 
monials from persons having parliamentary or other 
interest tvith the Government; no proof was required 
that the candidate could teach a class, or possessed the 
special requisites for conducting a school. The specimens 
of his works, which the candidate submitted, often proved 
that he was unable to execute the standard examples 
used in the schools of design, and that he was scarcely ac- 
quainted with the system of instruction. At one period so 
many masterships were held by persons afflicted by some 
bodily infirmity, that a regulation became necessary, and 
was passed, by which lame or deformed candidates were 
declared ineligible. The working generally proved that 
all candidates who brought the strongest parliament- 
ary patronage turned out the worst masters. As soon 
as the Department of Practical Art had been constituted, 
its first printed document imposed on all candidates the 
necessity of undergoing a systematic examination. The 
immediate effect of this regulation was to clear the field 
of many incompetent candidates. Since it has been in 
force, several applications have been urgently pressed on 
the department, but without effect. There has been one 
especial instance of a drawing master who has brought 
every species of influence to bear, in order to obtain a 
mastership for himself, but he has always hesitated to 
submit even his works to the preliminary examination. 
Every candidate is required to fill up the accompanying- 
form (Appendix No. 1 and 2), and to produce the works 
named in it. If these are satisfactory, he is passed into 
the training class, and afterwards he may come up for 
the appointed public examination (Appendix No. 3).. 
Thus a course of complete examination has been gra- 
dually matured which has been found highly efficient. 
Examinations take place twice in the year, and certificates 
are granted for various stages of competency ; and no 
master is recommended for appointment who has not 
passed the first stage satisfactorily. The candidates 
assemble in a large room, and are required within sped- 
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fed periods, usually of two hours, to answer written 
nuestions; to solve certain problems m geometry and 
v ersDective, and to execute certain drawings and paintings. 

%ey are also required to teach a class of students. The 
first 'certificate, which all must obtain, involves the know- 
ledge the actual practice and power of teaching practical 
geometry, perspective, free-hand drawing and elementary 
Colouring. Between June 1852, when the first certificate Hesuit.. 
was granted, and June 1854, twenty-seven candidates 
had been examined and received appointments to 
Schools of Art, and of these, only one has subsequently 
failed, not in consequence of incompetency, but infirmity 
of temper. In August 1854 the complete system came 
into operation, and twenty-seven out of thirty-six candi- 
dates for the first certificate passed the requisite examina- 
tions. As respects promotion from one school to anothei 
of more importance, the practice has been to declare the 
vacancies, and invite all the masters to become candi- 
dates, and then to promote him who has succeeded best 
with his former school, and at the same tune is able to 
submit the best proofs of his own executive ability. _ 

8 The Report on the Organisation of the Civil Service* probation after 
besides proposing the establishment of a proper system of 
examination before appointment, recommends that, before 
the appointment is confirmed, the candidate should be 
subjected, as at present, to a short period of probation. 

In the necessity of these arrangements, which really show 
only common prudence, I fully concur I his course is 
more or less followed by all persons in the transaction of 
their own business, and I apprehend it will not be seriously 
maintained, even by the opponents of the proposed le- 
form, that Government is not free to adopt those securities 
for the management of its business which are lee o 
every individual. To carry out this examination it is 
recommended that a Central Board should be constituted 
for conducting the examination of all candidates toi c 
Public Service whom it may be thought right to subject 
to such a test. The examinations are to he periodical at 
stated times, to be entirely open, and to he held in various 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

9. It appears to me that this mode of examination, 
which is avowedly a preliminary step only, would be pai- tions should be 
tial and imperfect, not be the most effective or economical contacted and 
process for obtaining the result, and that it is liable to g. lvenl)y public 
objection as having too great a tendency to centraliza- in.titu.ions and 
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not bya central tion. I am of opiuion that instead of constituting 
Governnrent Central Board to conduct the first examination, it would 
be preferable to invite the existing institutions through- 
out the country to undertake this work, and themselves 
to give certificates of the candidates’ proficiency. These 
certificates would have different degrees of value, com- 
prehending groups of subjects of general rather than 
technical or special knowledge, and should be arranged 
so as to meet the circumstances of the varieties of attain- 
ments required from officers of the Civil Service. These 
may be classed as messengers, excisemen, lockers . 
weighers, letter carriers, &c., clerks of various kinds’ 
such as copying clerks, corresponding clerks, the higher 
class of clerks in the chief departments, India writers, 
accountants, &c. In my opinion all candidates for the 
Civil Service without exception should be subjected to 
examination before appointment, in order to prove that 
examinations, they possess a knowledge of the English language, the 
ability to speak it and write it grammatically, a good 
handwriting, and the power of drawing elementary forms 
accurately, now becoming a part of national education 
and taught in parish schools, together with an acquaint- 
ance with arithmetic as far as decimals. These quali- 
fications should be required from all candidates what- 
ever may be the office sought, whether that of a mes- 
senger, letter carrier, or an India writership, but would 
not be exacted from individuals who may be invited by 
Government to fill staff appointments. It must not be 
assumed that these are ordinary qualifications ; many 
speak and read badly, write and spell badly, but few, very 
few, do so well. Legible penmanship, as Lord Palmerston 
not long since officially reminded the Council on Educa- 
tion, is not a common acquirement, and it is only necessary 
to listen to the next conversation or public debate to 
witness how rare is a correct knowledge of the English 
language. An examination in these primary generalities 
1 believe would exert a wholesome and useful influence 
even on the highest class of schools in this country. In 
most of them it would require some preparations to enable 
their managers to state on their authority and public re- 
sponsibility that youths educated by them had satisfac- 
torily proved their knowledge of these things. 
be^venby 40 , ^ wou ^ suggest that these certificates or diplomas 

public schools should be received from a very wide range of schools and 
and institutions, institutions having a recognized public character, collegiate 
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schools, grammar schools, training schools schools under 
inspection, mechanics’ institutes, &c., and the stimulus 
they would receive from exercising the privilege would 
b° extremely useful to themselves. As they exist through- 
out all parts of the kingdom, there would be every 
reasonable facility for examination. A person self- 
educated, or one educated at a private school, could 
have no difficulty in obtaining a certificate of competency 

fi °n 1 Precise forms, in which the certificates should be 
drawn up would have to be prepared and circulated and 
these should also include a certificate of the moral and 
physical qualifications of the candidate. 1 he mode of 
examination would have to be suggested, but it is 
sufficient at present to say that all candidates snouiu ^ 
be required to read and write the English language, 
draw, and cipher, in a public examination, and the 
public would be the best witnesses of the fairness of the 

certificate. , . „ - , „ 

12. It might be expected that the influence of such a 
system would reach not merely candidates for Government 
Civil Service, but all who sought public local employment. 

The late census shows that, whilst there are 37.698 .men m ; 

in the Civil Service of the nation, there are 29, /bo m certificates on 
offices of local government, and 3,708 are officers of the Went. 
East India Government residing m Great Britain, it 
might be expected that after a time it. would be hardly 
possible to seek any public employment even of the lowest 
kind without possessing such a certificate, whereas a 
certificate from the central Government, as proposed in 
the Report, being applicable only to candidates for the 
Civil Service, would I conceive be much more limited 

in its influence. . . . , ... 

13. Besides reading, grammatical writing, and spelling 
of the English language, penmanship, arithmetic, and 
elementary drawing, which proves the accurate knowledge 
of form, there would be many other, subjects for which 
certificates of general competency might thus be gn en, 
such as ancient and modern languages, mathematics, the 
a pled sciences, &c., but it is not necessaiy at piesen 
to enter into further details. Of the absolute necessity o 
the primary subjects which I have proposed there could 

be i4° ft?' been seen that opposition to the proposed Or^to 

Central Board of Examiners has been raised by those who 
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examinations 
would be put 
down. 



Institutions for 
special training 
for the Civil 
Service sug- 
gested as in 
Church, Army 
Navy, Law,' 
Physic, 



are interested in the existing system of patronage,* but 
I feel sure that if the initiatory examinations could be 
made the work of the people themselves rather than of 
any central Government agency, the popular interests and 
sympathies of the whole country would be enlisted in 
them, and that all opposition to a system of preliminary 
examinations would be speedily vanquished. Whilst I am 
satisfied that the incidental benefits to general education 
and the Public Service would be great from any system 
oi examination, I conceive they would be greatest under 
that which was most popular. 

15. Having secured this preliminary examination I 
should then propose that candidates for Civil Service 
holding certificates, instead of being passed into some 
Government Office on probation, should be required to 
enter a training institution or examination department 
tor official work, to be established in London, Dublin 
and Edinburgh. In this department the candidate would 
have to undergo a thorough testing of his preliminary 
certificate, his attainments, pretensions, and moral qualifi- 
cations, and learn something of the discipline and routine 
which are common to all departments of the Civil Service. 
Each class of candidates should be required to prove their 
ability and aptitude for executing those simpler kinds of 
work, such, for instance, as keeping a register of corre- 
spondence or books of account, making the precis or trans- 
lation oi a despatch, auditing an account, &c., which are 
common to most public offices. 

16. It must not be hastily assumed that official system 
and management could only be learned or tested in an 
office itself ; it might. as well be said that arithmetic 
could only be learned in a counting-house. It is a fact, 
that the management of public offices has yet to be pro- 
perly systematized in detail; a necessity which would be 
proved if a comparison were made of the modes in which 
correspondence is received and registered in different public 
offices. At present, even such registration is often pretty 
much a matter of chance. Such a training institution 
would exercise a useful influence in improving the trans- 
action of public business. It is possible in each and all 



“ ' Ha< ! , a lo ” S course elective corruption blinded tile consti- 

« t r“ e ™ P ° r , t ? and S iv ' en members an instinctive antipathy 

« ^ method for curtailing the means of corruption, such a measure 
would have been bailed with applause.”— Times, August 11, 1854. 
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kinds of official work to do it ill or well. General formulas 
for performing it well might be established, and the 

iliafPQ pvprcised in carrying, them into errect. u an- Lectures to 
t£ S S L dJ of appointments „iglU to 
Wn aired to attend courses of lectures on subjects having appointment 
especial bearing on the Civil Service, such as modern 
history, modern languages, public revenue, bow it is ob- 
tained, collected, distributed, accounted foi and audited, 
international law, political economy, &c. 

17. I should propose that there should be fees for rf 

entrance to these institutions, to be proportioned to the 
e rade of the office for which the candidate applied, and 
die period during which he should be required to remain. 

These fees should be at such a rate as to make these 
institutions self-supporting. The expenses must be borne 
bv the State, or by those who derive the immediate per- 
sonal benefit from them ; and I believe the action would 
be more healthy if the institution were self-supporting 
than if it were maintained by the State. Indiscriminate 
admission would entail a great waste ot cost and la ^aiif-sup- 
bour on the public, whilst the necessity of paying a fee porting 
would deter that very class of candidates from seeking 
admission which is the least desirable. If it should 
be objected that it would be a hardship to put the can- 
didate for a letter carrier’s or a messenger’s office to the 
cost, say of 20f. for travelling, residence, and fees, 1 
answer, that if a man has no means of commanding Ml. 
in order to obtain an employment for life, he is prima facie 
an ineligible candidate ; the public themselves generally 
require a much larger investment of capital for putting 
a child as an apprentice to a mechanical trade. 

18. The successful working out of this, or indeed any 
plan, depends altogether on its details and their judicious 
administration. It is not prudent to theorize too much 
on details beforehand, but, having settled a sound bioad 
principle, rather to establish them by cautious practice 
and experience. And I am of opinion that as any system 
of examination must be experimental, the fewer lules 
that are made beforehand the greater will be the chances 
of ultimate success. 

19. It appears to me that until the first object is 
accomplished, namely, that of producing a supply of 
competent candidates and limiting the selections for ap- 
pointments wholly to them, any material changes in the 
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present system of making the actual appointments might 
be postponed. I believe the mere limitation of choice 
. to competent candidates would work immense reform.* 
departments 20 ‘ The onl y otller improvement which I strongly 
should report recommend, until a system of examination is matured 
ings annually and in action, is that nil public departments should 
to Parliament, be required to report to parliament annually a sum- 
mary of their proceedings. Most of the departments 
recently created do so; but I would make it obli- 
gatory on all. The reports need not be bulky, they 
would economize the cost of many parliamentary returns, 
and save some parliamentary inquiries. They would be 
of great public interest, especially those relating to the 
Customs, Post (Mice, Public Works, and Excise. It is 
my conviction _ that one of the most active secu- 
rities for obtaining good public administration is to be 
found in subjecting it to the most complete and frequent 
public scrutiny. 



APPENDIX. 

No. 1. 

Department of Science and Art , Marlborough House , London. 

Masterships ist Schools oe Art. 

1. With a, view to prepare students for masterships in local 
schools of art connected with the department, a normal school 
has been formed at Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, in 
which instruction is afforded in general and ornamental art and 
methods of teaching, together with courses of lectures on various 
subjects. 

Candidates who show a sufficient degree of competency are 
admitted to the normal school without payment of fees. 

3. If the candidate has been educated in one of the schools of 
art connected with the department, is in some degree acquainted 
with the system of instruction adopted therein, and proves him- 
self competent to teach a parish school— he will be appointed, as 
vacancies occur in the class, to receive a personal allowance of 1 1. 
per week, during the period of his training. 



0f TPPI'se a11 subsequent measures should tend to elevate the status 
ol the Civil Service and give it a professional unity. As a first step 
■towards this, I would recommend that the whole of the Civil Service 
should be divided into classes, and that the remuneration of each class or 
rank, as m the army or navy should be made uniform. 
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4 When capable of conducting a school of art himself, and 
desirous of qualifying for a high class certificate, the candidate 
is sometimes allowed to remain in the training class for a period 
not exceeding two years, with an allowance of M. 10s. per week, 
a portion of the time being devoted to giving instruction in 
the metropolitan district schools. 

5. Candidates seeking admission to the normal school are 
required to fill up the accompanying form — and to forward it, 
together with the works specified below — addressed to the Secre- 
taries at Marlborough House. 

6. As each course of instruction is arranged to commence with 
the session, candidates can only be admitted in March and 
October. 

7. The form of application properly filled up, must be for- 
warded, in or before the second week in February and the 
second week in September in each year, togethe'- with the works 
which are to accompany .it, unless the works are included among 
those of the students of the various schools of art sent up for in- 
spection and exhibition in the spring or autumn, in which case 
the candidate may send his application separately from his works, 
and refer to those exhibited as proofs of his competency. 

8. The following works will be required from each candidate, 
to which may be added any others considered by himself as 
evincing his further proficiency. 

No. 1. A sheet containing not less than ten plane geometrical 
figures drawn by means of instruments, and a written 
description of the methods used in their construction. 

2. T-wo sheets of diagrams of linear perspective, one of super- 

ficial forms lying on the ground plane, and one of solid 
forms. 

3. One example of outline from the cast. 

4. of shading from the cast. 

5. ” of drawing from solid models, being some 

objects shaded. 

6. „ of the figure in outline from a copy. 

7. )f of foliage outlined from nature. 

8. A coloured copy of the diagram illustrating the harmo- 

nious relations of colour, published by Chapman & Hall, 
193, Piccadilly, for 9 cl. 

Henr\ Cole, 1 j 0 ^ secretaries. 
Lyon Playfair, J 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 

For particulars relative to the advantages held out to certifi- 
cated masters by the department, candidates are referred to 
“ Directions for conducting schools of art,” Art. 55, &c. 
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No. 2. 

Department of Science and Art, Marlborough House, London . 

Candidates for Masterships— (Form of Application). 

1. Name of applicant - 

2. Address - 

3. Age - 

4. Where, under whom, and how long he has 

studied ornamental art ? 

5. Has he been a student of the Royal 

Academy ; if so, in the antique school, or 
the school of the living model ? 

6. Present occupation - 

7. Has he been engaged in teaching ? 

(a) Where? - 

( b ) How long ? - _ 

(c) Where is the greatest number of 

pupils he has had at one time ? 

8. Names and addresses of three referees for 

respectability and moral conduct 

9. Has he sent up the eight drawings required ? 

10. Specify any other works that accompany 

the application — and their number 

11. Date of application - 

12. Date when the works were received — and 

by whom received - - 

13. Date when passed into the class of training 

masters - 

Signature of Head Master 

It is indispensable that applicants fill up this form as far as 
No.'ll correctly and neatly. 



No. 3. 

Board of Trade Department of Science and Art. 

Masterships in Schools of Art — (Course of Examination 
for Certificates). 

I. By a minute of the Right Honourable the Lords of the 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade, dated 4th March 1854, 
the department was authorized to adopt the system of the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education, of aiding the master's income 
by payments graduated according to certificates of competency 
obtained by them, and to make such payments contingent on 
certain conditions attached to their appointment — {See Instruc- 
tion in Art, par. 63 — 73). It has been, accordingly, determined 
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that the twenty-four stages of art instruction in the department 
shall, for the present, he divided into six groups ; and that when 
a master has received a certificate of competency to teach any 
croup, he shall receive the annual sum allotted to it, as long as 
he is engaged in teaching, under the inspection of the department, 
and fulfilling the necessary conditions. 

The following are the groups which form the subject of certi- 
ficates — 

Group 1. Elementary drawing and colouring. 

Stages 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, and 13 - - 10 1. 

Group 2. Painting with examination in styles of art. 

Stages 11, 12, 14, 15, and 22 - - 10Z. 

Group 3. The figures drawn and painted. 

Stages 8, 9, 16, and 17 - - 10Z. 

Group 4. Modelling ornament, with examination in styles 
of art. 

Stages 18, 20, and 22 - - - 10Z. 

Group 5. Modelling the figure. 

Stages 8, 9, 19, and 21 - - - 10Z, 

Group 6. Technical instruction - - - 10Z. 

It is hoped that as the masters attain increased proficiency, 
many will be entitled to receive payments equal to the allow- 
ances given by the Privy Council. The maximum aid to an 
individual teacher is not to exceed 501. a year, and that sum is 
to he awarded only in those cases where the highest efficiency as 
a.teacher has been obtained. A certificate for Group 1 may be 
taken separately ; but a certificate for Group 2 must be taken 
after No. 1, and the certificate for Group 3 after 1 and 2, and the 
Modelling Group 5 after Group 4. 

II. The following regulations relate to the periods of the exa- 
minations, and to the nature and order of the exercises to be 
completed by candidates for certificates — 

1. The examinations will take place at the offices of the de- 
partment, Gore House, Kensington, in the third week in 

' February and the third week in July in each year. 

2. Candidates who are desirous of passing such examinations 
must forward their names, together with the requisite works 
(sec. 4), to the Secretaries of the department, at Marl- 
borough House, on or before the first week in February a*nd 
the first week in J uly of each year. 

3. They must state the group or groups for which they seek to 
obtain certificates. 

4. 1 Their application must be accompanied by at least one work, 
entirely their own production, in the ornamental section of 
each stage of each group for which they are candidates. 
One work of every successful candidate, in each stage, will 
be retained by the department. Works of unsuccessful can- 
didates will be returned. 
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These examinations will take place before the art superinten- 
tendent, assisted by any other examiners who may be associated 
with him. They will be conducted partly by written exercises 
and partly by studies made in a given time. Each candidate will 
be required to teach a class in the presence of the examiners. 

First Group. 

III. Candidates for certificates for the first group — 

1. Must have attended the training school of the department 
at Marlborough House, and have obtained a recommendation 
for admission to examination from the head master, which 
must include a declaration that they have been engaged in 
parochial class-teaching, and have conducted such teaching 

. to his satisfaction. ' 

2. Must be prepared to instruct a class in the presence of the 
examiners in free-hand drawing, geometrical drawing, per- 
spective or model drawing. - 

S. To sketch, in a given time, a group of models, placed by the 
examiners for that purpose. 

4. To solve, in writing, questions on the harmonies of colour, 
also papers on geometry, and on perspective, and to colour 
a diagram from memory, in order to test their power of 
seeing tints and hues correctly. 

Second Group. 

XV. For the second group each candidate — 

1. Must already have obtained a certificate for the first group. 

2. Will be required to sketch in colour, in a given time, a 
group placed by the examiners for that purpose — using any 
medium or vehicle which the examiners may propose. 

3. Will have to answer, in -writing, a paper of questions, on 
tlie characteristics of styles of ornament of various historic 
periods. 

4. Answers, in writing, will he required to a paper of questions 
on the proper application of ornament to various fabrics and 
manufactures. 

5. Sketches from memory of a series of characteristics of or- 
nament of the various historic periods. 

Third Group. 

V? 6 For the third group each candidate — 

1. Must already have obtained certificates for Groups one 
and two. 

2. Will be required to answer, in writing, a paper of questions 
on the anatomy of the human figure. 

4. In a given time to draw the bones or muscles, within the 
outline of an antique figure, from memory. 

5. The Jiving model will be posed for a time-study by each 
candidate. 
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6. From candidates who are students of the Royal Academy, 
and have been admitted to study there from the living 
model, this last exercise will not be required. 

Fourth Group. 

VI. For the fourth group each candidate — • 

1. Must already have obtained a certificate for Group 1 , in 
all the stages of that group which include drawing. 

2. Will have to answer, in writing, papers of questions on the 
various styles of plastic ornament, and on the application of 
ornament to various materials, and its various modes of 
production, as by carving, casting, chasing, &c. 

g. To sketch from memory the characteristics of the various 
historic styles, and in a given time to model a piece of orna- 
ment, in low relief, from a print or drawing. 

Firth Group. 

VII. For the fifth group each candidate — 

1. Must already have obtained the certificate of the department 
in Group 1, as limited in see. vi. 1. and in Group 4. 

2. Will be required to answer, in writing, a paper of questions 
on the anatomy of the human frame. 

3. In a given time to make a sketch, in low relief, from a print 
or drawing of an antique figure ; and give the anatomical 
details from memory. 

The living model will be posed for a time-study by each 
candidate. 

5. From candidates who are, or have been, students of the 
Royal Academy, and admitted to study there from the living 
model, this last exercise will not be (required. 

Sixth Group. 

VIII. 

1. Certificates in Group 6 are granted on proof competency to 
teach— (a) Mechanical and machine drawing, and geometrical 
projection; (5) Naval ; (c) Domestic, or ( d ) engineering ar- 
chitecture ; and the special application of ornament to 
plastic and surface decoration for various fabrics, manufac- 
tures, and architectural purposes. 

2. In general, certificates in Group 6 must be preceded by cer- 
tificates in Groups 1, 2, and 3, or 1, 4, and 5, — although, in 
special eases, this must necessarily be modified. 

3 The character of the examinations in this group, for techni- 
cal knowledge, will be determined by the nature of the 
applications for examination, and the conditions will be de- 
clared according to the circumstances of the case. 

(Signed) Henry Cole, 1 Joint 

Lyon Playfair, j Secretaries. 

E 
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EDWARD IlOMILLY, Esq., 

Chairman of the Board of Audit. 

Audit Office, August 22, 1854. 

With some slight change of form and expression, I 
transmit, in answer to your communication of the 17th 
of July last, the papers I had already written on the 
improvement of the Civil Service. 

In the opinions they contain I have but little to alter. 
In other respects I am aware they are faulty enough ; 
but I have not time to revise them as I could wish. 

There are, however, two points on which I have added 
Page 293. a few observations in. paper No. 5. The one has refe- 
rence to first appointments ; the other to the influence 
the political branch of the Treasury has over the conduct 
of the Civil Service. 

Paper No. 1 was written under the impression that any 
thorough change in the source of patronage was not in 
contemplation ; and the suggestions it contains were 
therefore adapted to the existing system. The proposal 
since made to revise that system altogether, has induced 
me to state that it should, I think, rest with the heads, of 
departments and offices to nominate their own subordi- 
nate officers, whose final appointments should depend upon 
their successfully passing through a bona fide examination, 
conducted under the sanction of the Government. 



No. 1. 

The following suggestions are made with a view to the 
improvement of the Civil Service : 

1. No one should be admitted into the Service except 
after due examination. 

2. Promotion in the Service should be by "merit, and not 
seniority. 

3. A larger number of the higher offices of the 
Government should be bestowed upon those who are 
already in the Service. 

4. The Treasury should not have the power of lessen- 
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ill!? the amount of superannuation allowance ; but they 
should have that of awarding any extra allowance beyond 
that awarded by the Act, on laying before Parliament the 
amount so awarded, and the names of the persons so 
distinguished. 

5. Every department and office should have its rules 
and regulations drawn up, printed, and circulated among, 
its officers. A copy of such rules should be deposited 
with the superintending department, viz. the Treasury. 

6. The rules laid down for the Service generally, as 
well as those adopted in each department and office, 
should be established on the authority of an Order in 
Council. 

7. Proper buildings and accommodation should be 
afforded for the transaction of public business. 

1. No one should be admitted into the Service except 
after due examination. 

There are two modes by which the examination of 
candidates for admission to the Public Service may be 
conducted. 

Firstly, the candidate may be examined as to his know- 
ledge of what may be deemed indispensable for the Ser- 
vice, and if found wanting he should be rejected as unfit ; 
or, secondljq a certain number of candidates may be 
examined together in such subjects, and the best only 
selected. Whichever of these modes be adopted, it would 
he necessary, in order to render the examinations bona 
fide ones, that the examiners should not be the same per- 
sons as those who make the final award; that they 
should be at least three in number ; that the examinations 
should be in writing, and that the questions and answers, 
together with the joint report from the committee of 
examiners, should be laid before the superintending body 
for their decision. 

If the examiners and judges were united in the same 
persons, it would necessarily be the superintending body 
who would have to perform the task in question, since it 
is their duty to decide ; and being responsible for the work 
of the office, it is they who should choose the instruments 
with which that work is to be performed. But their 
subordinate officers are more conversant with the practical 
working of the office than they can be themselves, and 
are therefore better fitted to be the examiners ; and if the 
Board were to constitute themselves examiners and 

k 2 
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judges also, there would be no check upon their decision, 
and however well disposed to perform their duty honestly, 
they would be more liable to private solicitation on the 
part of the candidate and his friends, and less able to 
resist it. 

The examiners thus chosen from among members of 
the office subordinate to the superintending body should 
be at least three in number. Care must be taken that 
the questions put are answered by the candidate himself, 
who should not be allowed access to others during the 
examination ; and care must also be taken that the ex- 
aminers are not open to the suspicion of favoritism, 
or subjected to improper solicitation. These risks are 
much greater in the case of a single examiner than when 
the examiners are more numerous. In a body of three, 
each acts as a check upon the other, and there is neither 
opportunity nor motive for favoritism or neglect of duty. 

When the examination papers, together with a report 
from a committee of examiners, arc in writing, the former 
.are a check upon the latter, and both are a check upon the 
superintending body. The superintending body will not 
venture to disregard the conclusions at which the com- 
mittee of examiners have arrived, when the examination 
papers remain recorded to prove how just those conclusions 
are ; nor will the committee give any undue preference to 
a candidate when all must concur in doing so, and the 
written evidence is there to contradict them. 

With such a system in force, there would be real 
.security that unfit candidates would not be admitted into 
the Service. 

But although this might answer in those offices in 
which less is required of a clerk, would it he equally 
efficacious in the higher departments of the State ? 
The Treasury, the Secretaries of State, the Admiralty, 
and others, could not carry on their business successfully 
without a much higher standard of ability and knowledge 
than what would be sufficient for pay offices and offices of 
mere routine ; and would a system of examination which 
simply excluded the unfit, fulfil the wants of those 
higher departments of the State ? 

It may be said, that by raising the standard of exami- 
nation, and introducing into it those special subjects 
which each department might require, the object in view 
would equally be attained ; but the more the standard is 
raised the more difficult it is to pronounce and to prove 
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in a way which cannot he contested that the candidate 
is unfit. In such cases it is more a matter of opinion 
than of certainty ; and as most of the higher departments 
are connected with the Ministry of the day, are pre- 
sided over by members of the Legislature, and assisted by 
political secretaries, political influence is not unlikely to 
be brought to bear upon the final awards arising out of 
such examinations, and to render them nugatory. Means 
might perhaps be suggested of checking every department 
winch is subordinate to the Treasury ; but it is doubtful 
how far those means would be effective — how far the in- 
fluence of the Treasury, acted upon as it would be by 
similar political tendencies, would or could be successfully 
exerted ; and indeed if it were, what check could be in- 
terposed upon the improper admission of candidates into 
the Treasury itself— into that department which is supe- 
rior to, and is supposed to superintend all the others ? 
Quis nustodiet ipsos custodes ? 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that in all 
the higher departments of the State which are more or 
less under the immediate control of members of the 
Legislature and of the ministry of the day, the second 
mode of examination already adverted to, namely, exami- 
nation by competition, might be advantageously adopted. 

If a certain number of competitors, never less than 
three, were to enter upon such an examination, and care 
taken that the forms before described were rigidly 
observed, there is no reason to suppose that the best 
would not be preferred ; and in selecting the best out of 
three, there is little probability that he would not be fit 
for the vacant post. At all events, candidates so selected 
would be more fit than those usually admitted into the 
service under the present system. Indifference to the 
interest of the public may possibly be no uncommon failing 
in official men; but injustice to an individual is not.. 
However great the reluctance to pronounce a candidate 
unfit for the Public Service, every one shrinks from delibe- 
rately pronouncing the best of three candidates one who 
is obviously inferior to the rest. 

In such a case, the examiners, whatever their motive, 
may be relied upon for doing what is best for the Public 
Service, while the political members of the department 
could have no motive in interfering with the award when 
all the candidates have been equally nominated by the 
party in power. Any undue influence exerted in favour 
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of one would irrevocably offend the friends of the other, 
and what would be gained in political influence in the 
one case would be lost in the other. The result, there- 
fore, would be that the public interests would be effec- 
tually secured. 

It may, however, be asked what is to be done with 
those candidates who have not been successful? Notwith- 
standing their defeat, they may have shown great ability 
and aptitude for the business of the departments in ques- 
tion. In such cases it might rest with the discretion of the 
examiners to make a special report in their favour, with a 
view to such defeated candidates being allowed to com- 
pete a second time on the next vacancy that occurs. If, 
on the contrary, there were no grounds for such recommen- 
dation, they might at once be sent on to those offices 
where less is required, to undergo an examination as to 
mere fitness for the Service ; — such an examination being- 
more easily carried into effect in those offices where less 
political influence prevails, and where it is more capable 
of being resisted. 

It has been suggested, with a view of still more effec- 
tually counteracting the political influence of the Govern- 
ment, that these examinations should be conducted by a 
body of men wholly independent of the offices themselves, 
and specially appointed for that purpose. But, however 
learned such a body might be, it is questionable whether 
persons wholly unconnected with the Civil Service would 
be the best judges of those qualities which that Service 
requires ; and. whether the heads of an office, responsible 
for its official working, should not have some voice in 
choosing the instruments with which their work is to be 
performed. It is also to be observed that there is nothing 
to exempt such a body from the infirmities common to 
human nature ; and that they too would be exposed to 
private and political solicitation, and that their decisions, 
if not swayed by it, would be open to suspicion. It is 
not by transferring the responsibility from one set of men 
to another, but by establishing rules for the attainment 
of the object in view, and rules which will work without 
any extraordinary effort of moral courage, that one can 
hope that the object will be attained. More depends 
upon the rules than upon the persons, and if such rules as 
those before indicated were adopted and enforced, the 
several departments and offices might safely be left to 
decide upon the fitness of their own officers. 
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Another idea that has been suggested is, that the ex- 
amination should be of a very high order that the 
higher this standard the greater the degree and quantity 
of ability that will present itself for the public ser- 
vice. But is not this a delusion ? Will not this rather 
depend upon the Civil Service itself than upon the nature 
of the examination for admission to it? If that service 
offers hi oh prizes, attainable by superior intellect alone, 
superior intellect will be tempted into it. If it does not, 
no examination, however difficult, which is to be ulti- 
mate] y and cotnparatiely barren of result, will ha\e airy 
such effect. It may however be said, in order to enlarge 
the field of competitors, Government patronage may be 
abandoned, and the public generally admitted into the 
lists. But even this expedient, supposing it to be prac- 
ticable and desirable, would not have the desired effect 
as lon°' as other modes of life offered better chances 101 
attaining wealth and fame. It should also be borne m 
mind that moral qualities and social position are often 
as important elements in the character of a public servant 
as great facility and intellectual power. Good sense and 
iud'mient, good manners and moral courage, energy and 
perseverance, a high sense of honour and integrity, a 
wholesome fear of public opinion, and the desire ot being 
well thought of by a circle of friends, are more important 
qualities and motives in public officers, for the practical 
business of official life, than familiarity with classical 
and modern literature, science, and history. Ihc Jattci 
may be tested by examination, the former cannot- ; and 
the lower you descend in the scale of society the less the 
guarantee that candidates for the Civil Service will possess 
those moral and social qualifications, which are so indis- 
pensable for the practical business of official life. 



« It may lie said that intellectual attainments presuppose industry,, 
perseverance, and self-discipline; and that those who have given 
evidence of such qualities on a former occasion, aie i vC y 
again. This, however, depends upon llie motives to exertion contmuir B 
equally strong on both occasions. The same motives which lead to the 
attainment of a fellowship at one of the universities, do not necessanly 
accompany the successful candidate through life ; and in the absence 
of the motive, indolence often supervenes, thus, m the same way, a 
great effort may be made to obtain a permanent appointment in the 
Civil Service, -but what is required is the continuance of the effoits 
while in the service. 
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2. Promotion in the service should be by merit and 
not seniority, 

Few persons out of the Civil Service contest this prin- 
ciple, but there are many in it who do. The reason for 
this difference of opinion is, I believe, to be found in 
this — that the former are content to lay down the prin- 
ciple without inquiring how it is to be carried into effect, 
while the latter are so sensitively alive to the practical 
difficulties it necessarily entails that they abandon the 
principle altogether. 

The mere enunciation of the principle, however true 
and important, is of little use, unless it can be endowed 
with practical value ; and to do this requires more patient 
investigation, and a greater knowledge of the motives 
which actuate human nature, than has as yet been bestowed 
on the subject. 

In offices which are not presided over by a political 
chief, and are not merely nominally but practically subor- 
dinate to the Treasury, promotion by merit may perhaps 
be more easily enforced than in the' higher departments 
of the State, in which the chief has no personal and per- 
manent interest in its future efficient working. But even 
with the latter, if the temporary and political head of the 
department could not make such promotions except on the 
recommendation of one or more of the highest civil servants 
of his establishment, and the permanency of this rule 
were secured by an Order in Council, as in the case of 
the Admiralty, the object in view would be attained. 
The reasoning in favour of the principle of promotion by 
merit will be found in paper No. 2., p. 273- 

3. A larger number of the higher offices of Government 
should be bestowed upon those who are already in the 
service. 

In order to tempt into the Civil Service a larger 
number of men of high intellectual and moral qualities, 
and above all to bring into active operation that amount 
of zeal and intelligence which is already in existence 
there, but under the present system is lying dormant, it 
is essential that the higher prizes of the service should 
be more frequently bestowed upon those who have toiled 
in it in subordinate situations. 

It is unnecessary to say that men will not work hard 
without, some object in view which is worth attaining, 
and which they have a reasonable prospect of attaining 
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by their own exertions. No doubt instances may be 
cited of high-minded men who under the present system 
toil on as clerks, day after day and year after year, with 
a perseverance which is as honourable as it is surprising. 
Their exertions maybe appreciated within the narrow circle 
of their own office, but within that narrow circle, as they 
well know, they are destined to live and die. Their 
superiors, even if their attention has been attracted to such 
meritorious exertions, can offer them no adequate return ; 
they cannot presume to make known and recommend to the 
dispensers of patronage the meritorious officers for reward. 
Nor, under the present system, would they perhaps be 
much disposed to do so, if they had the power. To lose 
a very useful officer, -without any prospect of replacing 
him, will not lighten their own labour, nor diminish the 
responsibility they are under for the due performance of 
the" work of the office. But if the loss of a subordinate, 
whose attainments are greatly superior to those of his 
colleagues, were not a rare exception, but established as 
the rule of the service, — if the better paid offices, instead 
of being considered as specially belonging to the depart- 
ment where vacancies occur, were thrown open to the Civil 
Service generally, — for every meritorious clerk so lost to 
any office, ten others would be gained, who would be 
striving by similar exertions to attain a similar reward. 

But how is this practically to be carried into effect? 
If these appointments depended upon the ministry of 
the day, private solicitation and unfit appointments would, 
it will be said, go on just as before. The only difference 
would be that civil servants, instead of political supporters, 
would profit bj r the change, and in doing so the Civil 
Service would suffer. The real work of the Government 
would be neglected for objects of personal interest and 
ambition, and. the ministry of the day would not be likely 
to make better appointments when they had to choose from 
among a class of whom they know comparatively nothing, 
instead of from those whose character they have in all 
probability been familiar with, and of whose capacity for 
business they have had some experience. 

In answer to this, it may be observed that a principle 
has already been adopted in one department, which, if 
made general throughout the service, would effectually 
dispose of the objection. In the Admiralty it is only on 
the recommendation of officers of the permanent Civil 
Service that the Lords make their appointments. A 
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similar course might be followed in every other depart- 
ment or office throughout the service. First appointments 
might depend upon the ministers of the day (subject 
of course to the examination before adverted to) ; but 
all subsequent ones should be made only on the re- 
commendation of officers of the Civil Service. These 
recommendations, which should be by written report, 
being made a sine qua non, would be a check upon the mi- 
nister ; and the poorer which the minister would have of 
making the appointment, and of disregarding the recom- 
mendation on his own responsibility, if he had good 
grounds for doing so, would be a check upon the person 
or persons recommending. 

It may be said that, in the Admiralty, what has just 
been designated as appointments are in reality promotions, 
and that what might be desirable in the one case would 
not be so in the other. But what is or ought to be the 
distinction between the two — between those promotions 
which ought to be strictly considered as promotions, and 
those wdiich should in reality be new appointments ? 

The members of the Civil Service consist of two classes : 
the one strictly civil and the other political ; the one perma- 
nent, the other changing with the change of ministry. Some 
departments and offices are presided over by persons who 
have won their way to their high posi tion by struggles in the 
House of Commons, and who hold their offices only as long as 
the political party to which they have attached themselves 
remains in power. Other offices are presided over by 
persons who in all cases are virtually appointed for life, 
and most of whom, under the present system, owe their 
elevation to a similar political career. In those branches 
of the service in which it is important that there should 
be some high functionary to furnish to the Legislature 
such information and explanations as they may require, 
these political appointments are not only proper but essen- 
tial. But in all those offices in which no such necessity 
exists, the only motive for such appointments being filled 
by political partizans is gratitude for political services. 
Active exertions in obtaining votes in the House of 
Commons, large sums of money spent in elections, a steady 
adherence to one political party, at last followed by one 
adverse vote, just to indicate that the former unswerving 
devotion ought to be duly appreciated— these and similar 
considerations actuate the minister of the day in dis- 
pensing receiverships, secretaryships, commissionerships, 
and chairmanships, as they fall vacant. 
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It may be true that capacity in one situation may 
afford evidence that it will not be wanting in another, and 
that the political partizanship, to which the individuals in 
question owe their appointments, will not influence them in 
theperformance of their new duties ; but it is equally true 
that they have had no official experience ; that although 
in some cases men of talent are selected, in many more 
they arc altogether deficient in ability ; that in all cases 
they are appointed, not because they are peculiarly fit 
for the- situations, but because as political adherents they 
must be provided for ; that they look upon their appoint- 
ments, not as imposing new duties, not as an important 
field for fresh exertion, but as a reward for the past, and 
an agreeable and easy retirement from active life for the 
future. In other words, the good of the Civil Service is 
sacrificed to political considerations. A political party 
must be kept together. Hopes must be raised in the 
minds of the rising generation of politicians. But in the 
same proportion as hopes are raised in members of the 
House of Commons by every fresh political appointment 
to situations in the strictly Civil Service, they are lessened 
and crushed in the Civil Service. 

This cannot be a satisfactory state of things ; it surely 
calls for some remedy, and the remedy would seem to be 
that strictly political appointments should be bestowed on 
political men, and be considered, as they are, appoint- 
ments ; and all others be treated as promotions in the 
Civil Service, and be bestowed on civil servants. The 
higher situations of the strictly Civil Service should be 
filled by members of the Civil Service, on the recommen- 
dation of the Civil Service. 

But when there are only a certain number of higher 
prizes to be disposed of between the two branches .of 
Government, what is given to the one must necessarily 
be taken from the other ; and it may be said that if the 
higher Civil Service appointments were bestowed upon 
civil servants, although new spirit and activity might be 
thereby infused into the Civil Service, such a practice 
would lessen and perhaps destroy the means of carry- 
ing' on the political concerns of Government, and that 
the latter are far more important than the former. But 
without going into the question whether there may not 
he a higher and a better and even easier mode of for- 
warding the political interests of the country than by the 
system of patronage which is now adopted, can that 
system be a sound one which deprives one class of what 
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is apparently their due, to bestow it upon another who 
have no title to it? 

If the politician aspired to political rewards alone, and 
the civil servant to those which belong to the Civil Service 
both would be gainers ; the motives of the former would 
be less open to suspicion, and the character of the latter 
less liable to the reproach of inefficiency, and the conduct 
of both would be improved ; and although the undue 
exercise of Government patronage would be lessened and 
controlled, what remained of that patronage would be 
more worth having. A first appointment in the Civil 
Service, opening, as it would then do, an honourable and 
comparatively lucrative career to men of energy and 
talent, would be far more valuable than it is at present. 

4. With respect to the 4th head, relating to superan- 
nuation allowance, I beg to refer to a paper which I have 
already written on that subject (See No. 3., p. 283.) 

No allusion has therein been made to the power which 
the Treasury should have of refusing any superannua- 
tion allowance whatever. The reason for this omission 
is, that the Treasury ought not., as it is conceived, to 
have any such power with respect to any one, unless he 
be first, dismissed from the service for misconduct, or com- 
pelled to resign to prevent dismissal. 

5. Each department or office should have its rules and 
regulations drawn up, printed, and circulated among its 
officers. 

This is so obvious a proposition, that its mere state- 
ment ought to be sufficient to procure assent to it ; and 
yet it may well be doubted whether there are not a vast 
proportion of Government offices, and old established 
offices too, in which it has never been carried into prac- 
tical effect ; where a newly appointed clerk has no means of 
ascertaining what are the duties he is expected to perform 
except by repeated viva voce communications with his supe- 
rior ; where that superior is continually interrupted by such 
inquiries, or the subordinate left in ignorance ; and where, 
if these evils are avoided, it depends upon the particular 
views of the superior officer in question to say what those 
duties are, the views of one officer being very often widely 
different from those of another of the same standing and 
of the same authority. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that this leads to so much confusion and delay, and the 
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loss of such valuable time, that it may well be wondered 
how business can be carried on at all in any office in the 
absence of rules, or whose rules are not accessible to every 
officer in it at any moment. 

The practical mode by which such regulations might be 
obtained would be by calling on the most intelligent 
officers of each class in any department or office to put 
down in writing what he considers to be his duties, adding 
to the list any alterations which he might think would 
simplify or facilitate the transaction of business without 
interfering with the security of the public. The several 
lists would then be laid before the heads of the office for 
their consideration and revision, and for the subsequent 
consideration and sanction of the Treasury, to be then 
confirmed by an Order in Council, as will be hereafter 
alluded to. A copy of such rules should be deposited 
with the Treasury. 

The Treasury is the superintending department, and 
as such they ought to be informed of the rules and regu- 
lations and practical working of the offices under their 
control ; not for the purpose of frequent or unreasonable 
interference with the management of those offices, or of 
assuming a responsibility which is vested in others, but 
for the purpose, firstly, of seeing that such printed rules 
are in existence, and therefore accessible to the civil 
servants who are to be guided by them ; and 2dly, of 
seeing whether rules which appear to be judicious and 
useful in one office might not be adopted with advantage 
in others, and thus introducing a greater degree of simi- 
larity of practice and harmony into the Civil Service 
generally ; and, 3dly, to secure a periodical revision of 
the regulations. 

6. These rules should be established on the authority 
of an Order in Council. 

At present they depend on the will and pleasure 
either of the Treasury, or of the political chiefs of 
those departments which are so presided over. In 
either case directions, however formally promulgated, 
may be and often are revoked The same authority 
which enacts may of course abrogate, and the subor- 
dinate department or officers are bound to respect and 
obey that authority. An important principle may have 
been laid down on the authority of a Treasury war- 
rant for the guidance of the heads of an office in 
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cases of promotion ; but the time comes when to carry 
this principle into effect is thought inconvenient, perhaps 
objected to altogether. The moment for effecting the 
desired change is favourable. The head of the office, or 
one of the superintending commissioners, is personally 
known to the then secretary of the Treasury. He has 
his private interview, states his case and gains his point, 
and down comes a Treasury letter superseding the old 
principle by an entirely' new one, to the astonishment and 
in some instances dismay of a large body of clerks, whose 
prospects are materially affected by the change, and who 
were entirely' ignorant of wliat was in store for them. 
The result of such a power existing and being not unfre- 
quently exercised, is that no one in the Civil Service can 
believe in the permanence of its rules. 

If promotion for merit were the rule laid down by the 
Treasury of to-day, who is to say that promotion by 
seniority’ will not be the view taken by' some future secre- 
tary of the Treasury 7 , and that a subordinate officer of the 
Civil Service, after having devoted years of hard and 
persevering exertion with a view to his own honest ad- 
vancement, will not suddenly' find himself deprived of the 
fruits of all his toil by some such caprice, for it is entitled 
to no better term? In truth, the subordinate officer knows 
already what he has to expect, as long as Treasury rules 
can be set aside by Treasury authority, and he shapes his 
course accordingly. Nor is this all ; as long as Treasury 
rules depend on Treasury authority' alone, there is nothing 
to prevent these rules being set aside to serve political 
interest, or the interest of an individual. 

In the Treasury there are political secretaries as well as 
Civil Service ones. The former go out with the change 
of Ministry. Their own tenure of office, and that of 
their colleagues, high and low, and the political interests 
of the Government to which they belong, depend in no 
small degree upon their exertions. It is their province 
and their practice to endeavour to keep their own political 
party together and secure a majority in the House of 
Commons, to serve their own political friends, to grant 
them any little favour they may require, and to look upon 
any change of administration as involving far more im- 
portant considerations to themselves and to the country 
than all the drudgery of the Civil Service put together. 
It is their duty to prevent, as far as it may be in their 
power to do so, so great a catastrophe ; no means, how- 
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ever trivial, are to be neglected for this object ; and if it 
should so happen that some Treasury rule interferes with 
the prospects of some relative of an important political 
.supporter, is there not some danger that the rule will be 
set aside and the interest of the latter preferred ? 

It is true that there is the Civil Service Secretary to 
stand up for his branch of the service, and to interfere if 
he consider it necessary to do so. But his authority is 
subordinate to that of the political secretary, and although 
he has, no doubt, the power of appealing to still higher 
authority than either, he will, unless endowed with more 
than the usual amount of moral courage, be reluctant to 
do so, especially when the responsibility of the course 
taken does not in reality rest with him. 

It may be said that the rules of the Civil Ser vice should 
he established on the highest authority, and that for this 
purpose an Act of the Legislature woidd be preferable to 
an Order in Council. But it should be remembered that 
that authority is the best which offers the surest guarantee 
that it will be respected. The provisions of Acts of 
Parliament are not unfrequently disregarded in the Civil 
Service ; and there is no penalty by which they are en- 
forced. An Order in Council is much more likely to be 
binding ; its authority may be less, but its sanction is 
greater; and it admits more readily of revision if found to 
require it. It is very easy to say that legislative enact- 
ments are unintelligible or impracticable ; and it some- 
times happens that they are so ; and the mere fact of 
there being no remedy and no ready means of introducing 
a declaratory Act is a motive and justification for neg- 
lecting them. 

Again, the Legislature will not and cannot take the 
trouble of seeing that their directions are obeyed ; nor 
will the Treasury, or any other department of the State, 
assume the responsibility for them. But Orders in Coun- 
cil, founded on rules which have received the sanction 
of the Treasury, are more readily enforced by the Treasury 
itself. Any deviation from them would be more quickly 
observed ; any remedy that may be required, more easily 
supplied ; and the responsibility would rest, where it 
ought to rest, with the administration itself. It has been 
too much the habit of the House of Commons to inter- 
fere in matters for which not they but the Executive 
are responsible. It is the duty of the Executive to 
provide for the efficient and harmonious working of the 
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Civil Service ; and they cannot transfer that duty to any 
other body far less competent to the task than themselves 
without infringing a great and important constitutional 
principle, already too often infringed, to the great detri- 
ment of the public service. 

Notwithstanding the constant interference of the House 
of Commons in matters relating to the Civil Service, the 
reform of the Civil Service remains just where it was. 
Their single panacea for all the evils they supposed to 
exist in it is, was, and ever will be, retrenchment, the 
abolition and consolidation of offices, and the diminution 
of salaries. The mode of making the service efficient 
seems never to have entered their minds ; and the real 
reform of the Civil Service is still left for the Civil Service 
itself to accomplish. 

It may be said that if a Board of Examiners is to be 
appointed for persons entering the public service Parlia- 
ment must be applied to. But this is in itself a ground 
of objection to such a board. It is for the Government 
alone to adopt the necessary means for ensuring the en- 
trance of fit persons into the public service ; and if Par- 
liament should think fit to endow such a board with still 
more extensive powers, they would only be creating an 
imperium in imperio , which would be continually clashing 
with the Treasury itself, and with those departments and 
offices whose recruits would be selected by them, and 
being so selected would not be received in those offices 
with the greater favour on that account. 

7. Proper buildings and accommodation should be pro- 
vided for the transaction of public business. 

The peculiar nature and situation of such buildings, the 
size, form, and number of the rooms, &c. are important 
subjects for consideration. Offices between which there 
is necessarily 7 frequent communication, should, in order to 
avoid loss of time, and therefore increased expense, be in 
the same neighbourhood. The rooms of subordinate 
officers should be so arranged as to admit of ready access 
on the part of the superiors, and to ensure the comfort 
and convenience of the occupants. No office whose 
business is of the same character throughout should 
be iu different buildings, separating a large body of clerks 
from the heads of the office. It ought not to be matter of 
necessity, as was the case in one office at least, that clerks 
should be placed in rooms in which, during the winter, 
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the thermometer cannot be raised to 40° of Fahrenheit, 
or in which three or four are huddled together in a room 
not large enough for two. The proper discipline of an 
office cannot be maintained, nor the discharge of its duties 
adequately performed, if the health and comfort of the 
clerks be not properly attended to. 



No. 2. 

On Promotion in the Civil Service. 

[This paper was written in 1848, aud many of the ob- 
servations it contains do not now apply to the office to 
which they had more particular reference. But as there 
are many other offices in which promotion by seniority 
continues to be the rule, it is conceived that to give the 
reasons which may be adduced in favour of promotion 
by merit will not be misplaced.] 

A general impression seems to prevail that in order to 
meet a deficient revenue our civil establishments ought 
to be reduced ; and as, in the present state of European 
politics, the army and navy are considered sacred, the 
Civil Service is' to be made the scape-goat, and consoli- 
dations and reductions of offices are in every one’s mouth. 

But is it so certain that public offices are paid too 
much? May not the real evil be that they do too little ? 
If it should turn out on inquiry that the Civil Service is 
not on the best footing, and that its officers are not as effi- 
cient as they ought to be, will matters be mended by 
merely reducing their numbers? If the present staff be 
inadequate from incompetency to carry on the public 
business, will half that same incompetent staff succeed 
better ? The truth is that we are beginning at the wrong 
end. Our establishments should first be made efficient, 
and then they may be reduced, or rather, they will reduce 
themselves. Mere reductions and consolidation of offices 
will do but little ; they will not even effect any real 
economy. A certain number of the inefficient may 
be squeezed out of the service, but a large amount of 
inactivity and dissatisfaction will be left behind. The 
work to be done will be more imperfectly done than 
before ; and though its cost may be less, the object 
for which it has been incurred will be as far off as ever. 

s 
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The truth is, that few persons have seriously turned their 
thoughts to the real evil. The expedient of cutting down 
establishments and reducing salaries is periodically re- 
sorted to ; and it never occurs to these economists, whether 
it -would not be more to the purpose to lay down and 
enforce rules by which our public establishments may be 
made permanently efficient. 

It is a dull subject. It is one of detail and drudgery ; 
none but an official person has much chance of solving 
its difficulties, and he is the last person who can be ex- 
pected to solve them. If he be an active intelligent 
officer he has no time for the task ; if he be not, he has 
not the inclination for it. Nor is this all. A civil servant 
appears in a double capacity. He owns allegiance, as 
it were, to the public on the one hand, and to his own 
office on the other ; and to disclose the secrets of his 
office, without which his observations want life and sub- 
stance, is but a sorry task in the eyes of those with whom 
he lives from day to-day, and even in his own. It is, 
however, a duty that each man owes to society, to en- 
deavour to remedy those evils with which his lot in life 
has made him familiar, and it is with that view that the 
following paper has been written. I shall, however, con- 
fine myself to what has come under my owm observation, 
without pretending to do more than point out some of the 
mischief which exists, and some of those remedies by 
which that mischief might be counteracted. 

. The first great disadvantage under which the Civil 
Service labours is to be found in the first appointments. 
It- is no doubt very natural that a father who has parlia- 
mentary influence, and half a dozen boys, should look to 
clerkships in a public office as a very safe and comfortable 
provision for one or two of them. But if he has common 
prudence and common affection, he will take care not to 
select. for this situation the genius of the family'. He can 
shift for himself in one of the liberal professions, especially 
if, in addition to powers of mind, he should be blessed 
with health and strength of body. The one who is destined 
for the service of the public is of course the weakest and 
not the wisest of the brood. He has less chance of raising 
himself by his own exertions in the world, and is accord- 
ingly picked out for a Government office. 

This is the rule. There are no doubt exceptions to 
it ; for it does sometimes happen that a family is not 
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favoured with an invalid or a blockhead ; but it is the 
rule with those who have Government influence, and the 
exceptions to it are fewer than might be wished. Com- 
plaints are constantly made of the absence of clerks from 
indisposition. This may, in many cases arise as much 
from official indisposition as bodily infirmity, but there is 
in reality a large proportion of the latter, and it is impos- 
sible it should be otherwise, as long as ill-health is not 
considered a bar to official life. 4 

How comes it that such persons are appointed at all i 
In those cases in which the Treasury make the appoint- 
ments, it cannot be supposed that they can know any- 
thing of the qualifications of their nominee ; and as it is 
their province to do the favour, and that of the heads oF 
the office to look after the interests of the office, the latter 
are invested with the power and responsibility of rejec- 
tion. Such a power however is useless as at present 
established. It will never be exercised by a board ; and 
although when an office is presided over by a single per- 
son, he possibly may feel the responsibility more, even 
he, unless endowed with more than the usual amount of 
moral courage, will, in a question involving the interests 
of the public on the one side and those of an individual 
on the other, prefer the latter. A rejected candidate is 
sure to be loud in his complaints ; he has always friends 
to adopt his cause, and declaim against the hardship 
with which he has been treated. The public have no 
such luck ; they suffer in silence, and often in ignorance 
of the injustice dealt out to them. And if this be 
true of single-seated chiefship, it is still more true with 
respect to a board. A board is always good-natured. 
The public opinion which establishes itself among its 
members keeps them from jobbing, in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They will not, when they are making a 
selection, choose the worst of the candidates because he 
is a friend ; but, unconsciously no doubt, they do not 
hesitate to sacrifice the public, whose servants they are, 
but with whom they are not acquainted-, and of whom 
they too seldom think when a fellow creature has had the 
luck to get a Treasury nomination, and comes before them 
for admission into the ranks of their office. 

I have been twelve years the member of a board, and 
during that period not one candidate has ever been 
rejected ; and only one, who was wholly incapable, was, 

s 2 
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■with difficulty, induced to resign, after a still greater diffi- 
culty on the part of the board to say that they would 
reject him if he did not. 

Now, if we bear in mind that fathers in common pru- 
dence cannot but be inclined to send into the public ser- 
vice those sons who are least able to shift for themselves 
in other walks of life, and that the regulations for their 
admission are such as to ensure they will not be rejected, 
one cannot be surprised that a public office should some- 
times be described as little better than a refuge for the 
intellectually and physically destitute. 

The rule of rejection laid down is rendered still more in- 
operative by the way in which it is often carried into effect, 
or rather, to use modern phraseology, carried out ; for it is 
a misnomer to say that it is carried into effect at all. A 
clerk is placed under probation for three months. At the 
end of that period, the inspector under whom he is placed 
has to report as to his qualifications. Verv little is 
lequned, and that little is described by the inspector ; 
i.e., it is drawn up by him, but it is copied by the clerk 
himself! Can it be supposed that the character will be 
an unfavourable one ? Jti conversation, the board may 
ascertain privately that the candidate for admission 
can never make a good officer, but the written testimo- 
nials remain recorded, and they are in his favour, and 
the board have no official grounds for his rejection. 
The inspector feels that if a harsh thing is to be done, 
the board should do it, and not he who is in daily con- 
tact and communication with his clerks. The board, on 
the other hand, throwing the responsibility on the. in- 
spector, admit the candidate at once. Even rf so un- 
usual a course is taken as that of expressing before the 
board- a doubt as to the character of the candidate, the 
board, are ingenious in inventing excuses for a favourable 
decision : £ ‘ He is not worse than a dozen others who 
“ tave been admitted before; and it would be gross 
injustice to shut the door against E, after letting in 
“ A, B, C, D.” Each commissioner shrinks from the 
responsibility of injuring the prospects of an individual; 
and no one thinks of that invisible and immaterial being 
the public. Good, nature is the bane of .public offices , and 
is more productive of mischief than any other good quality 
that can bless mankind. 

This evil might be corrected by taking advantage of 
the natural infirmity of human nature, and turning it to 
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account. Although the interest of the public will not 
wci°'h down the scales when those of an individual are at 
stake, you may convert the interest of individuals to 
account in favour of the public. Instead of giving to 
heads of departments the power of rejection, give them 
that of selection. Let there never be less than three 
candidates, out of which they will have to select one. 
Let them be subjected to an examination, no matter how 
easy and elementary, the best will always be honestly 
selected, (for unless he be, injustice will be done to an 
individual, and that will be avoided,) and thus a better 
class will find its way into the public service. This 
examination must be a written one, and the papers must 
be laid before the board, with whom alone the decision 
should rest. This, so far from diminishing, would tend to 
increase the number of favours which the Treasury will 
have to dispense. It will not be their fault if some of 
the nominees are found deficient, or rather less good than 
the rest. It is equally a kindness to unlock the official 
door, and if the rules of the service prevent some from 
passing through, that will be owing to the rules of 
the service, which no one can reasonably complain of, and 
for which the dispensers of patronage will not be 
responsible. 

This mode of examining by competition has no doubt 
already been tried at the Treasury, and failed. But it 
failed for this reason, that the examination was too diffi- 
cult, and was thus turned into ridicule ; and also that it 
was carried on not so much with a view to ascertain 
which was the best of the candidates, as to discover 
whether any of them had knowledge enough for the- 
public service. The examination, however, can scarcely 
be too simple, provided it be sufficient to establish the 
fact of the best of the candidates. That alone would be- 
sufficient to exclude a large amount of incompetency. 

It might, however, be expected that when once admitted 
into the Civil Service, the regulations of each office would 
be such as to elicit exertion. But this is far from being 
the case. In many offices a clerk may be there 18 or 20 
years without its being possible for him to advance 
himself by any effort of his own. It takes that time to 
get out of those classes/the promotion in which depends 
upon seniority alone, into those in which a selection for 
merit is permitted. The most intelligent and hard- 
working officer, who never neglects his duty, is exactly in 
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the same position as the ignorant and indolent one who 
just spoils enough of the stores of the Stationery Office 
to show that he is entitled to it. Such a system has an 
obvious tendency to corrupt and demoralize the whole 
body of civil servants ; to make them consider a public 
clerkship as a public pension — a mere sinecure, where 
little or no work is to be done, but where regular atten- 
dance, and a decent outward show in the presence of 
superiors, is to be maintained.* 

It is true no one is to be promoted, even by seniority, 
unless he be considered fit for promotion. The board 
have still the power of rejection, but, as was before said, 
this is a power that is not exercised. The inspector has 
again to make a report, and if, in any rare instance, the 
slightest doubt is expressed as to the character and 
conduct of the applicant, it is always in conversation and 
not in writing ; and this course is not the less pursued 
when the doubts and objections are of a more serious 
nature. Thus there are no official grounds for keeping 
the clerk back. “ He is not worse, or, at all events, there 
“ is nothing to show that he is worse than many who 
“ have been promoted already ; he has been appointed, 
and this is an argument for his promotion ; he is as 
“ good now as he was then; and how' can the board 
“ begin for the first time to act with a degree of harshness 
“ which has never been displayed on former occasions.” 
Such is the reasoning successfully employed on the first 
occasion of promotion by seniority; the succeeding ones 
are more easily disposed of. The longer a man has been 
in the office, the greater his claim. No one can refuse 
to promote an officer who has been so many years in the 
service, or allow any one else to be put over his head. 
I have been twelve years in a Government office, and no 
instance has occurred during that period of any one being 
found undeserving of promotion. For 20 years each 
climbs up to the higher classes in the precise order in 
which he has entered the service ; and if the records of the 
office were searched, I believe that this practice will be 



* And yet instances to the contrary are numerous; and clerks will 
be found who have no expectation of emerging from their humble 
sphere of action, and gaining the reward of their exertions, honestly 
and energetically performing their duties, day after day, and year after 
year, in silence and obscurity. But this is not in consequence, but in 
spite of the system. 
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found to have been inv ariable from the earliest periods ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that other boards are 
more courageous than our own, or their rules better 
adapted to the wants of the service, and the principles of 

aU A™Xtbe e remedy for this is very simple. The same rule 
applies in these cases as in those of appointments. Do 
not exact from a board the exercise of a duty which is 
beyond their strength. Do not insist upon their rejecting 
a clerk and pronouncing him unfit, for such a sentence 
will not be passed;* but require that the best shall be 
selected, and this rule will be carried into effect without 
difficulty, and it will operate in the same way as the 
principle of rejection is intended to act, but does not, viz., 
in keeping back the inefficient. , . . 

To ensure its operation, however, this rule should 
emanate from the Treasury ; and the Treasury should not 
content itself with issuing directions without seeing that 
they are obeyed. In order also to prevent the Treasuiy 
from infringing their own rules, to the injury of the : ser- 
vice, the rules should be issued on the authority of an 

Order in Council. . 

Bv the rules and practice now m force every encouiage- 
ineut is given to those who command Government patron- 
age to make the worst choice they can for the public 
Abilities and diligence are seldom of any avail, in helpin 
to raise the person endowed with them, and without them 
a provision is insured for life. But if the practice were 
altered, and, on admission or promotion from one class to 
another, the best were selected, the incompetent and idle 
would be left behind ; these would and could have no reason 
to complain— it would be owing to the established rule 
of the service. And this would operate beneficially, not 
only with respect to candidates for office, but with respect 
to those who after admission cannot _ or do not exeit 
themselves to any good purpose ; for, m the first place, a 
smaller number of incompetent persons would present 
themselves for admission ; and in the second, if admitted, 
the sooner would they become dissatisfied with the service 

and leave it. , , . r . . 

In many cases the salary of a clerk rises from 90/. to 
450/. a year or more by mere seniority. But if some of 



; Sec, nevertheless, article 1 of paper No. 1., p. 259. 
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these clerks were left behind in classes, the maximum 
salary of which was 220/. or 120/. a year, and had no 
prospect of ever getting more, they or their friends would 
be less anxious to obtain a Government appointment, and 
thus public offices would become more healthy in both 
senses of the term. 

But, in order to carry these principles into effect it is 
essential that they should emanate from the Treasury 
and that the Treasury should have the means of observing 
that their directions have been obeyed, and should not 
themselves have the power of deviating from them. It is 
true that no reports from the subordinate office to the 
Treasury will establish the fact that in every instance the 
best has been selected ; but those reports would show that 
a selection had been made ; that such at least was the 
piactice, and that the rule had been observed; and any 
continued deviation from such rule would necessarily call 
for explanation. " J 

There is nothing more common than the notion that 
boards can and ought to be trusted in such matters, and 
that it is evincing great want of confidence in them’ and 
derogatory to their character, to bind them down too 
strictly to rules. But this is a great mistake. In the 
first place, they neither can, nor ought they to be trusted ; 
and if they could be, they ought to be grateful to any 
superior authority which strengthens their hands and 
relieves them from part of a very disagreeable responsi- 
bility. In making a selection, unless the senior happens 
to be the best of the class, one or more have to be passed 
over This is an irksome duty to have to perform, and 
its irksomeness would be greatly lightened if the board 
had the power of saying, or of its being said for them, 

„ |. he y. are “ 1 l Place °f trust, and have to obey the 
„ . dl ' ectl0 " s °f th e I reasury, and they are compelled to 
inform the Treasury that they have done so. The rule 
1£ i ald down ma T be unpopular in the office, but the 
« hoard are not responsible for it, and it is impossible for 
„ to devlate from it m any respect, when they have 

„ t0 7 S ’ gl \w e "; °T llamcs t0 a report saying, totidem 
veibis, that they have strictly observed it ” 

the^lT P1 ' in ^ le c h0lds g ° od between the board and 

Sp tT n Tb<3 [° Tmer Sh ° uld simi] arly strengthen 
the hands and lessen the responsibility of the latter 

not m P S iri h °Ti neCeSS f y ^ is thatthe Treasury should 
not metely lay down rules, but see them executed, it may 
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be stated that more than thirty years ago a Treasurv 
warrant directed the commissioners of a board to select 
the best for promotion in two of the higher classes of the 
office. In the one case the commissioners were also di- 
rected to inform the Treasury of the selection made ; in 
the other no such direction was given. In the former case 
the best, or the person considered the best by the board, 
was always selected ; in the latter, the senior was in- 
variably*' promoted. And in consequence of the best 
of tlie class being continually taken from it, while it was 
as continually recruited on the principle of seniority, 
that class out of which inspectors had to be chosen 
became at last so incompetent that no one could be 
found in it who was fit for the higher office, and a private 
application was made to the Treasury, which was fol- 
lowed by an official correspondence, to help the board out 
of their difficulty. 

It has been said that the principle of rejection has not 
been acted on by boards and never will be'; but if it were, 
how would it operate ? D is promoted, not because D is 
better than his seniors A, 11, and C, but because the latter 
hate been rejected as unfit. A, B, and C are accordingly 
discouraged by this slur cast upon them, and D can himself 
lay claim to no merit on his part, since it is to the demerit 
of others that he owes his advancement. To erect into 
a system a practice of discouraging public officers, and 
encouraging none, of punishing and not rewarding, is 
surely an ill-judged and clumsy expedient. 

lake the other system. Let D be selected for promo- 
1011 because he is better than A, 11, and C. D feels that 
he has received the due reward ol‘ his own exertions, and 
A, d, and C, although pronounced inferior to 1), are not 
condemned as unfit ; and each may still hope on a future 
occasion to be considered the best of his class. This 
would lead to renewed exertions on their part. They 
may e disappointed for the moment, but their hopes for 
the future are not crushed. 

. J ,. ut , , a “ ob Jection is raised to this system, that boards 
are liable to make mistakes, and that it is scarcely possible, 
etveen two candidates who are nearly equal, to make a 

tie sinc ®. ^ learnt that this statement is not strictly accurate. On 

cler^ Ire n T rfter the recei P t of tlle Treasury Warrant two 
were passed over, who soon after retired from the service. 
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distinction. But whatever mistakes may be made, they 
are comparatively unimportant, pro\ ided deserving cleiks 
are promoted, and undeserving ones kept back ; and 
with two candidates of nearly the same pretensions no 
harm can be done by indulging in the natural tendency of 
preferring the senior. If they have the same amount of 
ability and diligence, the one who has been two years, or 
even two weeks, longer in the service, has evinced those 
qualities for a longer period and has therefore a better 
claim than his competitor. 

Another objection is, that it opens the door to favouri- 
tism, to private solicitation, and jobbing. But these are 
not the sins of a public board, and even if they were, a 
check can easily be interposed to their indulgence. When 
five or six commissioners are sitting together with equal 
powers, a certain healthy opinion immediately forms itself 
around them, and it becomes a point of honour to commu- 
nicate to each other that which concerns them all. Private 
solicitation is, under these circumstances, worse than useless, 
it operates against rather than in favour of the applicant. 
Good nature, negligence, indifference, acquiescence may 
find their place in these situations, from which the eye of 
the public is excluded ; but the eye of the board and 
of the office is always open to personal injustice, and 
it will not be committed. 

Nevertheless, the temptation to commit it should be 
lessened as much as possible. It ought not to be in the 
power of a board to raise at once from the lowest class to 
the highest any one who has just received an appoint- 
ment. If it were, relations or friends of members of 
a board might get appointed by the Treasury to a 
clerkship of 90 1. a year, and then be promoted by the 
board to one of 400/. or 500k, to the infinite dissatisfac- 
tion of the office and detriment to the service. Promo- 
tions should not, as a rule, be attainable except oy 
degrees. Step by step, each should advance from one 
class to another, thus affording so many successive checks 
to improper promotions, so many opportunities of rever- 
sing and correcting any mistakes that may have been 
previously made, and thus ensuring in the person promoted, 
experience in the business of the office. _ And it mig 
therefore be a question whether, with a view to this latter 
qualification, it should not be a rule, that for some ten 
years promotion should be by seniority. But this iu 
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should not operate for twenty years as it does in many, 
if not most, offices now. 

The question, however, is not whether there may 
not be objections to a system of selecting according to 
merit, but whether those objections are not fewer and 
less serious than those to which the system now in 
force necessarily gives rise. If by the present system 
all good officers are discouraged and rendered liable 
to be converted into bad, and if the bad are only con- 
firmed in idleness, and if by the system which it is 
proposed to substitute for the present, although the best 
may not invariably be preferred and receive his due as 
soon as he ought, its tendency is nevertheless to encou- 
rage the good and to increase their number, the latter is 
the better system of the two, and should be adopted. 



No. 3. 

A large portion of the civil servants of Government, 
who entered the service after 1829, have long been en- 
deavouring to obviate some of the inequality, and, as they 
consider it, injustice that exists between them and those 
who entered prior to that year with respect to superan- 
nuation allowance. 

The scale of superannuation allowance is much more 
favourable to those who entered during the earlier period; 
and to render the inequality the more glaring, they con- 
tribute nothing to the fund out of which the allowances 
are paid, while the others contribute much more than is 
necessary for the object in view. Nor is this all ; several 
public officers, such as high functionaries of state, judges, 
stipendiary magistrates, &c. &c., even though they have 
been appointed subsequently to 1829, are nevertheless 
wholly exempted from any deduction from their salaries. 
They receive their salaries in full, and their superannuation 
allowances in full also. 

It may, however, be said that this arrangement is sanc- 
tioned by law, and was known to the acceptors of office 
before they accepted ; and that they therefore have no 
no right to complain. The deductions made from their 
salaries may have amounted to a much larger sum than 
was contemplated by the Act. The Government may 
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have kept no separate account of the fund so raised, and 
the surplus may have been devoted to purposes altogether 
different from what was originally intended. But all this 
does not alter the case, as far as the officers in question 
are concerned. They have made their bargain. It may 
have been a hard one for them ; it may have been imposed 
upon them ; but it is, nevertheless, a bargain, and the 
Government are entitled, if they think fit, to keep them 
to it. 

But, in the first place, even though there should be no 
just cause of complaint, you cannot persuade the service 
that this is so. Whether there be good grounds for dissatis- 
faction or not, the dissatisfaction exists ; it is deep-seated 
and general. “ What the public requires,” as Sir C. Tre- 
velyan says, in his most able paper on this subject, “ is 
“ not merely service, but willing and cheerful service.” 
And this service is less likely to be willing and cheerful 
when given by men who consider, whether erroneously or 
not, that they are unfairly treated, and their interests not 
duly attended to ; — who experience present privations, and 
feel still more acutely the future penury which awaits 
their family when they are gone. 

It was not pretended at the time the Superannuation 
Act was passed, nor is it pretended now, that the salaries 
of the civil servants are larger than they ought to be. 
This at least was not the reason for imposing the deduc- 
tions. The deductions were made professedly for the 
good of the service, and for the benefit especially of those 
upon whom they were imposed; and now that experience 
has proved that the fund thus raised has not been appro- 
priated for the benefit of those out of whose pockets it 
has been paid, and whose nominal salaries are confessedly 
not larger than the service requires, there would seem 
to be some ground for asserting that the spirit of the 
Act is departed from ; and that if its provisions are not 
to be re-considered and revised, something in the nature 
of a Declaratory Act should at least be passed to establish 
its original intention — to provide in practice as well as 
in principle that the salaries now paid should be devoted 
in full, in one shape or another, to the persons entitled. 

The mode by which the persons who have taken the 
most active part in these proceedings propose that this 
should be done, is by the. establishment, out of the 
deductions made, of a provident fund for the benefit of 
the widows and relations of deceased officers, their retired 
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allowances being paid at the same rates and on the same 
conditions as at present, but out of the general resources 
of the State.* This would no doubt be a great boon to 
the present generation of public officers, and would be 
rendering an immediate benefit to the public service. But 
it would not perhaps be equally beneficial for the future. 
Most justly does Sir C. Trevelyan say, “ the moral effect 
“ of such compulsory arrangements is not beneficial. 
“ Ready-made settlements, however small, promote im- 
“ provident early marriages. A compelled provision for 
“ wife and family is felt to supersede the necessity of 

“ voluntary sacrifices.” And, “ the relation of 

the State is with its servants, and of the servants with 
“ their families. It certainly would be unwise to dis- 
regard principles so incontrovertible as these. Men can- 
not perhaps be made virtuous by act of parliament, but 
they may be led from the path of virtue and happiness 
byill-judged interference with those moral and social duties, 
.which it is their province and privilege alone to perform! 
But there is a further objection to the proposal. It has 
always appeared to me injurious, that an appointment to 
the Civil Service should be considered, and in reality be 
a provision for life. And if this be objectionable, making 
it a provision for the families of civil servants also im 
creases the evil. 



All the rules of the service are founded upon the hypo- 
thesis that an appointment to a Government office is 
a certain provision for life. In a large proportion of 



cases. 



, - . O'-' biv. 

at an early period of life, when a youna* 

i . , n i • */ O 



• " ■’ r v ' ijv " v ^ 'viicii -a j'uuuy- man 

IS entirely dependent for his support and future pros- 
pects upon the kind offices of a father, uncle, or friend, 
ha PPens to have some influence with the political 
party in power, a nomination is obtained for him in a 
Government office. His patron has done the best he 
cou d for him, and for himself also ; for he will pro- 
bably save at once some 90/. or 100/. a year, which 
voulfi otherwise have had to come out of his own pocket, 
the nomination obtained, the subsequent appointment 
ay be said to lie practically secured. After a clerk has 
is mad w ad ™ t . ted , to the P ubl >c service, every effort 

anfitnd e° • leta i n hlm there ’ 'l 1 * 0 irrespective of his 
P itude for it. His health may be failing, he may have 



It 13 understood tliat these views have since been somewhat altered. 
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the prospect before him that it will be iuetrievably 
ruined, unless he at once changes his occupation and 
his London abode ; but until bis health is gone, until he 
is pronounced incapable in body and mind by the ceitifi- 
cate of two medical men from performing his duties, he 
is not entitled to a pension, until, indeed, he has leached 
the age of 65, when this formality is dispensed with. 
His. taste for the service, and with it his qualifications for 
the performance of its duties, may have changed. Dining 
twenty or twenty-five years of his life he may have ren- 
dered most efficient service to the public ; but if he 
gives up his post he is not entitled to any recognition 
of those services, nor to the restitution of one farthing 
of the annual contributions that have been taken from 
his salary to meet the contingency of his retirement, 
Although an unwilling and therefore probably an ineffi- 
cient agent, the State insists on his remaining ; and per- 
haps, under these circumstances, logically enough, but 
not very wisely, considers that any one admitted to 
the service is entitled to a competency for life. Ampng 
the most intelligent Civil Service reformers but few, it is 
believed, hold a different opinion. They think that pro- 
motion by seniority, as a mere matter of routine, should 
subsist, at all events, until the clerk has reached a salary 
of 250/. or 300 1. a year, sufficient to maintain a wife and 
family in decent respectability. I cannot however share 
in that opinion. No one should be paid more than his 
services are worth ; and those who are unfit for the sen ice 
should not remain in it. 

The nomination once obtained, the established appoint- 
ment follows as a matter of course * The appointment 
is then succeeded by certainty of increase of salary, by 
certainty of promotion, and certainty of a retired allow- 
ance, and now to these it is proposed to add certainty ot 
assistance to the family and relations of officers after then- 
death. This continued certainty, irrespective of ability 
and exertion, seems to me most injurious to the Civil 
Service. 

Sir C. Trevelyan says, “ The prospect of a provision 
“ for the close of life is the strongest motive which the 
“ State can offer for the fidelity of its servants. ft « 
were merely “ a prospect” when the time arrives, it » 



* This' is the rule; there are, no doubt, some exceptions to it. 
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ever does, it might act as a motive on the conduct of pub- 
lic officers. But it is no prospect, but a certainty. “ The 
“ fear of forfeiting this provision,” it is farther alleged, “is 
“ an invaluable check on misconduct.” But no such fear 
can exist ; no one was ever refused a retired allowance, 
except on the ground of gross misconduct involving moral 
delinquency The mere fact of an officer remaining in the 
service with the concurrence of the heads of an office, 
necessarily entitles him to a retired allowance on quitting 
it;, and, although it is farther observed that, “ by propor- 
“ hoping the amount of the superannuation in some degree 
“ to the merit of the retiring officer, a wholesome influ- 
“ ence is exercised over the whole of his service,” a 
general impression exists throughout the service that it is 
better, when such claims are under consideration, to rely 
upon the good offices of some kind and influential friend 
at the Treasury, than to trust even to the recorded 
opinion of the heads of a department, however favourable. 
Whether there be good grounds for this impression or not, 
it exists and does away with the “ wholesome check” 
which is supposed to be exercised. 

Nor is this all. If the official conduct of an officer 
were on all occasions alone considered in awarding the 
amount of superannuation allowance, the estimate can- 
not easily be made. The heads of the department in 
which the case occurs have probably known nothing them- 
selves of the early career of the broken-down and worn- 
out servant before them. They have to weigh the exer- 
tions and capabilities of one who has lingered on in the 
service longer than he should have done, and who accord- 
ingly has of late years appeared before them not in the 
most favourable colours. It is not surprising that they 
should lay far less stress upon the former than the later 
period of his career. The one they know by expe- 
rience, of the other nothing but by hearsay. And it is 
perhaps the fear that full justice will not be done them in 
their own office, and that they have no friend to say' a 
word for them at the Treasury, which often induces sub- 
ordinate officers to cling to the service and to their salary 
far longer than is good for themselves or for the service 
either. 

It is for these reasons, among others, that it may well 
be doubted whether the Treasury ought to be endowed 
with the power of diminishing the amount of superannua- 
tion allowance awarded on retirement. If the officer has 
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remained in the service with the consent of his superiors 
and lias regularly contributed to the superannuation fund 
he is entitled to a full retired allowance for his past ser- 
vices. If those services have been super-eminently effi- 
cient, then an additional sum might be awarded by the 
Treasury with the knowledge of Parliament ; and the fact 
of thus appearing with credit before Parliament and the 
public would be a stronger inducement for extra exertions 
than even the pecuniary advantage by which the act would 
be accompanied, and a stronger inducement also than the 
fear which is now supposed to be exercised by lessening 
the amount of the allowance. 



No. 4. 

Since writing the above I have had an opportunity of 
considering the report of Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, suggesting, among other principles of 
great value and importance, that first appointments to the 
Civil Service should be made by open competition. Not- 
withstanding its ability, that report, together with other 
papers advocating this principle, have not convinced me; 
it still seems to me that the ultimate result of open com- 
petition will be a democratical Civil Service, side by side 
with an aristocratical Legislature. 

Open competition must necessarily be in favour of the 
more numerous class. The natural abilities of that more 
numerous class, i.e., of the lower or less rich class, are not 
inferior to those of the higher or richer class. Inducements 
to cultivate those abilities for a special and important 
object, attainable by such means, will not be wanting. 
The comparatively moderate prizes of the Civil Service 
rise in value as you descend in the scale of society. Two 
or three hundred a year is a much larger fortune to the 
son of a tradesman or farmer than it is to the son of a 
nobleman or squire ; and I therefore believe that the great 
majority of the appointments will fall to the lot of those 
who are in the lower social position. 

Raising the standard of examination, if it operate as a 
restriction at first, will not do so ultimately. 1 cannot 
believe, with Sir S. Northcote, that a university training 
would ensure the selection of a large majority from among 
those who have received it. Latin and Greek, moral 
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philosophy, political economy, modern languages, his- 
tory, &c. &c., will not long be an impediment in the way 
of those to whom 200/. or 300/. a year is so substantial an 
object of ambition ; and the more the Civil Service is 
recruited from the lower classes, the less it will be sought 
after by the higher, until at last the aristocracy will be 
altogether dissociated from the permanent Civil Service 
of the country. 

The encouragement given to education would no doubt 
be great if the system were once fairly established, and its 
continuance believed in ; but it will be all in favour of 
the lower classes of society, and not of the higher. 

If, while raising the standard of examination, the prizes 
of the Civil Service were raised also, the case might be, 
to a certain extent, different. This I am aware is out of 
the question. The proper principle is, ho doubt, to obtain 
the article required at the smallest possible cost ; and the 
public, in the true spirit of commercial economy, may 
come to the conclusion that a commissionership at a public 
board is too highly paid at 1,200/. a year, when there are 
plenty of persons ready to do the work for half the money. 
Nevertheless, can it be doubted that if those salaries were 
2,000/. a year instead of 1,200/., and were accessible to 
those who entered the service in subordinate situations, 
whether open competition for first appointments were 
resorted to or not, much of the ability that now finds 
its way to the bar, commerce, the medical profession, 
or the church, would be diverted from these channels 
to that of the Civil Service, and that the work of the 
Civil Service would be more efficiently performed than 
at present? It seems to me a self-evident proposi- 
tion, that the higher the prizes of any profession, the 
greater will be the amount of the ability competing for 
them; and that raising the standard of examination for 
admission into the Civil Service will not command such 
ability, except from those ranks alone to whom more 
moderate emoluments act as a more powerful incentive. 

It may be true that at present “ a mixed multitude is 
“ sent up, a large proportion of whom, owing to the opera- 
“ tion of political and personal patronage, are of an inferior 
“ rank in society.” But it is also true that a still larger 
proportion of this multitude are at present in the higher 
social position, and that when under these proportions, the 
lower become associated with the higher, the lower gra- 
dually acquire more or less the habits, manners, and feel- 

T 
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ings of the higher. There is, however, some danger that 
the moment these proportions are reversed, the contrary 
will take place. 

It may also be true that “ the idle and useless are the 
“ sort of young men,” if not “ commonly ,”' often “ provided 
“ for in a public office,” and this may perhaps be remedied 
by the proposed arrangement, and “ young men of an 
“ educated class may be secured.” But the idle and useless 
can easily be excluded by a proper system of examination, 
established on rules which will work themselves with the 
ordinary run of mankind, without having recourse to 
open competition, and to a new and expensive board. 
Admitting that the proposed system is better than that 
now in force, is it the best that can be devised ? The par- 
ticular evils complained of may possibly be remedied by 
it ; but it is to be feared that in curing them others of 
greater magnitude will be created. And it is a question 
whether the 20,000/. or 30,000/. a year, which this new 
board must cost, might not be altogether saved, or ex- 
pended to more purpose for the benefit of the service. 

I have never participated in the belief that there are any 
insuperable difficulties in conducting the examination of 
candidates however numerous. But their number is not 
likely to be limited, in any appreciable degree, by inability 
to produce the requisite testimonials as to character, 
health, education, &c. Such documents are always looked 
upon as matters of form. The greater the necessity for 
their production, the more easily will they be obtained. 
For every one, magistrate, medical man, and minister of 
religion, who refuses his signature in any doubtful case, 
there will be many others in each of these classes who 
will have no such scruples, and who will easily reconcile 
it to their conscience, that it is not their duty to shut the 
door in the face of a young man on the threshold of active 
life. 

But even admitting that such certificates be difficult to 
obtain, and when obtained are thoroughly trustworthy, 
what will they prove ? The medical man may certify 
that the candidate is, in his opinion, sound in body and 
mind ; the magistrates may certify that, so far as they 
are aware, he has not been amenable to the laws of the 
land ; and the minister of religion, that he has been a 
regular attendant at a place of divine worship. But when 
all this is done you will be as far as ever from having 
ascertained the existence of those moral qualities which 
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are useful in the public service, and which can be tested 
only by experience — punctuality, diligence, perseverance, 
energy, and moral courage — good temper, good manners, 
-o-ood sense, fidelity, and a high feeling of honour— deference 
to the opinion of others when in a subordinate situation, 
tact and judgment in influencing the conduct of others 
when in a superior one, founded upon a practical know- 
ledge of human nature and a clear insight into individual 
character. Persons familiar with the public service know 
the value of such qualities ; but moral character, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, and limited as it is by 
Mr. Jowett to the consideration of whether “a young man 
“ has led a dissolute life,” or whether, therefore, on the 
contraiy, he is a good husband, a good father, or a good 
son, temperate and sober, and just in all his relations with 
others, performing his domestic and social duties in an 
exemplary way, — these are moral qualities which cannot 
be too highly appreciated in their own sphere of action, 
but they do not necessarily form part and parcel of the 
Civil Service, and may be possessed in an eminent degree 
by individuals wholly deficient in those other moral 
qualities which are essential in the public service. The 
existence of these latter qualities cannot be ascertained 
by certificates, nor can they be tested by' examinations. 

It is also to be observed that it is not ability in the 
abstract, but that kind of ability which is appropriate to 
the work of the Civil Service which is required there ; and 
that great attainments are far less important for this pur- 
pose than good judgment, practical habits of business, 
and a high sense of honour. The two former of these 
can perhaps only be acquired by experience ; but they 
are more easily 7 and thoroughly acquired by 7 those who are 
endowed with the latter. 

I am well aware that that which constitutes true gen- 
tlemanlike feeling is found in every rank of life ; but it is 
less common in the lower ranks than in the higher ; and a 
selection therefore from a stdected class would seem to me 
preferable to any choice, however extensive, founded upon 
competition. 

Admitting all the evils of patronage, and all the anvan- 
tage of sweeping it away, as far as the Legislature is con- 
cerned, I do not think that the Civil Service should be 
made the instrument of the political regeneration of the 
Country, unless it be good for the Civil Service itself. 
Parliament ought to be able to cure its own diseases, 

t 2 
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■without having recourse to the Civil Service for the 
purpose. 

With respect to the reform of the Civil Service, I have 
in my former paper, No. 1, stated some of the views I 
entertain on that subject ; and I still think that much 
more depends on the nature, permanency, and practical 
character of the detailed rules by which that reform is to 
be worked out, than upon any change, however extensive, 
in the constitution of the main body of civil servants. 

There is already in the Civil Service a large amount of 
that kind of ability which is best adapted to its wants ; but 
too much of it is lying dormant, because of that which is 
in active operation but little meets with its reward. This, 
as it seems to me, is the first great evil to be cured. The 
mere admission of ability, however great and however 
appropriate, will not ensure its resisting the influences of 
the service ; and if those influences are unfavourable to 
exertion, exertion will not be made, except in rare instances. 
There is also a certain amount of incapacity which now 
finds its way into the service, but this can effectually 
be excluded by the extension of rules which are already 
in force in more than one department. And in those 
cases in which, after admission, officers may have become, 
from one cause or other, unfit for the service, facilities 
may be afforded for inducing' or compelling them to 
leave it. 

I cannot concur in the opinion, that when patronage 
and competition go together, patronage will trip up com- 
petition, if the rules by which competition is carried into 
effect are properly framed and established on the autho- 
rity of an Order in Council. 

It is asserted that in the Treasury, Lord Melbourne’s 
plan of competing for appointments — in other words, the 
union of patronage and competition, failed. But what 
were the rules by which the examinations were conducted? 
Was there only one examiner or more ? Did the ultimate 
decision rest with him, or were the examination papers, 
with a report in writing, submitted to any other and higher 
authority? Was the spirit of patronage, which is the 
great evil now to be combated, really dormant in the 
Treasury at that time ? Were the examinations popular 
in that branch of the department ; and if not, could not 
the same power which had established the test, also 
abolish it when considered inconvenient ? Until such 
questions are answered, experience cannot, as it seems to 
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me fairly be quoted as decisive against the principle of 
Lord Melbourne’s plan. 

But the most important consideration perhaps, which 
the proposed plan involves, has not yet been alluded to, 
viz., the entire independence of the permanent Civil Ser- 
vice in respect of the executive branch of the Government. 
If the superintendence as to the admission into, and the 
prospects afforded by, the Civil Service, aie left altogether 
in the hands of a Board of Examiners, the executive can 
hardly be responsible for the proper working of the govern- 
ment machine, since they will have no voice in the selection 
of the officers by whom the work is to be done, or in their 
subsequent promotion and reward. At the same time, 
the Civil Service, as I conceive, ought not to be made 
subservient to political or other purposes, whether they 
be n-ood or bad. The reform which the Civil Service 
stands so much in need of, should be effected for its own 
sake. In no other way, as it seems to me, can it be 
effectually performed. The attention, however, which is 
being bestowed on this subject, cannot but be productive 
of good ; and it is impossible to be too grateful to those 
with whom it has originated. 



No 5. 

I have already stated that paper No. 1 was written Page 
under the impression that any complete change in the 
source of patronage was not in contemplation, and was 
practically out of the question ; and the suggestions that 
paper contains were accordingly adapted to the existing, 
state of things. If, however, the system be revised 
altogether, it then seems to me that it should rest with 
the heads of departments and offices to make the nomi- 
nations of their own clerks subject to the veto of the 
Government. 

If the patronage of the country, instead of being to a 
great degree concentrated at the Treasury, as at present, 
or put an end to altogether by a competing examination 
open to all, were dispersed among the several depart- 
ments, and the nominations so made were subjected to 
the test of examination, conducted by an independent 
body under the auspices of the Government, the ill effects 
of patronage — which it appears to be the chief object to 
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prevent — would be mitigated, if not removed, and the 
good effects on the Civil Service would, I think, be 
marked and obvious. 

The chairman of the Board of Customs, of Inland 
Revenue, and of all offices not presided over by political 
chiefs, could have no inducement to risk making bad 
selections from political motives, when by so doing, then- 
future official comfort, as well as character, would be at 
stake ; and if they were more anxious to serve their own 
relations and friends than the interests of the public, 
nevertheless, the revision and reversal to which their 
nominations would be liable, would, it is conceived, ensure 
great care in the selections made. It would be a reflec- 
tion upon the heads of a department, which they would 
be desirous of avoiding-, to have their candidates rejected. 
With respect to departments presided over by political 
chiefs, their nominations also might be subjected to the 
similar ordeal of an independent and bona fide examina- 
tion. 

The Civil Service should, as before stated, be as far as 
possible assimilated to the ordinary professions ; and no 
manufacturer, solicitor, or merchant, would undertake 
the management of a great concern, if he were compelled 
to employ clerks for the purpose, not of his own choosing, 
but forced upon him by persons who had no permanent 
interest in its success, or by a Board of Examiners, how- 
ever highly gifted and impartial. At all events, it seems 
to me indispensable that the heads of offices should have 
either the power of rejecting, or that of nominating, their 
own clerks ; of the two, I prefer the latter. But if they 
are deprived of both, there is, as I conceive, an end of 
their responsibility,, and of all due security for the proper 
conduct of the business with which they are entrusted. 

Another point to which I wish to refer is the following. 
It appears to me that the influence of the political branch 
of the Treasury, as exercised by subordinate officers of 
the Treasury over the Civil Service, is injurious, and that 
it is a matter well worthy of consideration whether some 
high permanent functionary should not be appointed in 
that department, whose duty it would be to attend to 
the Civil Service alone. 

At present the ordinary business connected with the 
Civil Sreviee is conducted, not by the Lords of the 
Treasury, still less of course by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the First Lord, but by subordinate officers. 
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They issue their orders under the title of my Lords. 
The higher functionaries of the Treasury are necessarily 
absorbed by matters of a more • pressing and important 
character connected with the policy and existence of the 
Government, and with their proceedings in Parliament; 
and when, therefore, questions affecting the good of the 
Civil Service have become so important as to render a 
reference to them inevitable, they are placed in the 
dilemma of having to reverse proceedings already taken 
by their own subordinate officers, or of deciding against 
the head of the department, who is probably most cognizant 
of the merits of the point at issue. If the former course 
he adopted, the civil servant may fear that although the 
decision in one instance has been in his favour, he has not 
conciliated the good will of one who has great power over 
his future prospects, and who may be supposed on most 
occasions to have the ear of the highest authorities ; if 
the latter, then the public service is not unlikely to suffer. 
But this evil is greatly enhanced when the officer in 
question is not attached to the Civil Service, but to the 
political branch of the Treasury. His interest and his 
duty too lie in a different direction from that of the Civil 
Service. He belongs to a Government whose duration is 
necessarily precarious, and in no small degree dependent 
on his own exertions. It is his duty to avoid difficulties in 
the House of Commons, to keep things quiet there, and his 
party in good humour, to prevent inconvenient questions ; 
and, still more, inconvenient discussions and divisions, 
and ali his. efforts cannot but be directed to those ends. 
The Civil Service is necessarily a matter of inferior 
importance in his eyes, and in any case in which its 
interests interfere with those which he is bound to consider 
paramount, it is needless to say which way the scale will 
turn. 

But this is not all ; Governments change, and in these 
days more frequently than formerly, and with them the 
political secretaries of the Treasury change also ; and thus 
the heads of a department are constantly subject to the 
varying views and systems of successive Treasury 
masters. It may be said that many offices are under the 
control of the permanent Secretary of the Treasury ; but 
even in such cases the authority of the political secretary 
is paramount, and if the former has come to decisions in 
which the latter does not concur, he is liable to be over- 
ruled and his decisions reversed. It seems to me that 
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there are grave objections to this system, and that it is 
not calculated to make the officers of the Civil Service 
over zealous for its permanent efficiency. For these 
reasons I think it a matter of the greatest importance 
that some permanent officer should be established at the 
Treasury, superior in authority, as far as the Civil Service 
is concerned, to the political secretaries, that to him 
should be assigned the special duty of attending to the 
interests of the Civil Service, and that all matters of 
importance permanently affecting any office should be 
referred to the Chancellor of the Exchequer before a 
decision has been come to. 



T. W. C. MURDOCH, Esq., 

Chairman of the Emigration Board. 

8, Park Street, Westminster, 
9th September 1854. 

In compliance with the desire expressed in your 
letter of the 2.oth ultimo, I proceed to explain my views 
as to the general principles of the scheme for the reform 
of the Civil Service contained in the report of Sir 
S -. Northcote and yourself, and the improvements which 
might be introduced into the present system of appoint- 
ments and promotions. 

I must preface what I have to say with two observations. 

First, I must express my entire dissent from the dis- 
paraging terms in which the present Civil Service is spoken 
of. _ I do not believe that the service has been chiefly 
desired for “the unambitious, or the indolent, or incapable,” 
nor that an unusual proportion of “ sickly youths ” are 
put into it. And the statistics recently got together for 
another purpose show that the retirements and the amount 
of pensions granted since 1829 have been extraordinarily 
small;, and that so far from the public being “ burthened” 
on this account it has been deriving a very large annual 
benefit from the excess of deductions for the pension fund 
oyer the amount of pensions granted. I am convinced, 
after an experience of upwards of twenty-eight years, that 
although there are incapable men in the Civil Service those 
who enter it . are equal on an average to those who enter 
other professions. 1 hat many, in the course of years, 
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become listless and indifferent arises from other causes, to 
which allusion is made in your report, and to which I 
shall refer hereafter. 

The second remark that I have to make is, that the 
magnitude of the Civil Service appears to me to he 
described in a manner to lead to misapprehension. It is 
stated in the report, that the public establishments of this 
country comprise “a body of not less than 16,000 persons,” 
and in Mr Jowett’s letter it is assumed that the vacancies 
in the superior offices, for which men who have received a 
first-rate education would compete, would average 250 a 
year. Now a simple reference to the almanack will show 
that the whole number of clerkships in first-class offices, 
such as the Treasury, Secretary of State’s offices, Board 
of Control, Admiralty, Board of Trade, &c. does not ex- 
ceed 250, and that the whole number in second class 
offices, such as the Commissariat, War Office, Inland 
Revenue, &c. does not exceed 400 ; and that the whole 
number employed in all the offices enumerated in the 
almanack is less than 4,000. Where the remaining 12,000 
places are to be found I am at a loss to conjecture.* As- 
suming that vacancies occur at the rate of four per cent, per 
annum (a high average) it will follow that in the first class 
offices there may be ten a year ; in the second class six- 
teen ; and in the remainder 120 or 130. The two first 
classes are those only for which men who have received a 
superior education arc likely to compete ; in other words, 
the 250 annual vacancies assumed by Mr. Jowett are not 



* Mr. Bromley, at page 57, states the number of persons liable to 
assessment for the Superannuation Fund at 16,338, of whom 8,185 are 
described as clerks, and 8,153 as messengers and persons holding other 
subordinate situations. The Commissioners for the Census of 1851, 
who were enabled to take at once a more comprehensive and particular 
view of the public departments, give the whole number of civil servants 
at 17,815, besides 21,332 messengers, letter-carriers, and subordinate 
revenue officers, 14, 531 artificers and labourers in the dockyards and 
naval arsenals, and 10,546 returned on the retired list of the same 
departments, or 64,224 in all. This statement, which was compiled 
from returns furnished by the respective offices, will be found in detail 
at page 439. Both these statements are exclusive of the diplomatic and 
consular bodies, and of the commissariat, convict, and other foreign estab- 
lishments, which would come within the scope of any plan the object 
of which was to secure the appointment of qualified persons for the 
civil service of the country ; neither do they include the establish- 
ments of the Law and Ecclesiastical Courts, or some of the ordinary 
civil establishments in Ireland and Scotland. 
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likely to exceed 26. The average salary of even these 
offices' would at first be something less than 100/. a year. 

Turning now to the more general question, the Report 
— on the assumption that the ministers of the Crown are 
unable or unwilling to dispense their patronage with a 
reference to the merits of candidates— proposes to take it 
out of their hands and throw it open to public competition ; 
that any one who can produce satisfactory testimonials to 
character, which is tantamount to any one against whose 
character no serious objection can be urged, should be at 
liberty to compete, and, if successful, to claim any vacant 
office for which he may be suited ; and that no one should 
be introduced into the Civil Service . except in this way; 
The scheme, in short, contemplates making intellectual 
attainments the, sole passport to the public service, and 
the examinations through which it is to be carried out will 
afford a test of such qualifications only as those attainments 
necessarily imply. 

The most serious objection that I feel to this scheme is, 
that under the present system of the public service, unusual 
intellectual attainments are not the first requisite for a 
clerk in a public office- This will be evident enough if 
you consider the prospects of a young man now entering 
the Treasury, or one of the Secretary of State’s offices, or 
any other office of the same class. He will begin, as I 
said before, on a salary of something less than 100/. a year, 
to be advanced by annual- increments of 10/. to about 300/. 
His duty will be to copy papers, and he will seldom be 
called on to do anything more. He will continue at this 
work for not less on an -average than fifteen, years, when 
he will attain to a higher class, where he will receive a 
better salary and a somewhat more important description 
of work ; and he will probably remain in this second class 
ten or fifteen years more.. After from twenty-five to 
thirty years service he will attain to the first class, where 
he will at last be called on for the exercise of. the higher 
faculties which his original examination was intended to 
test. 

Now it is, I think, quite clear, that if fifteen years of a 
man’s life are to be spent in copying, and ten or fifteen 
more in conducting routine correspondence, there are 
qualifications more essential than great intellectual attain- 
ments, viz., diligence, patience, accuracy, willingness; and 
that no natural abilities or acquired knowledge will com- 
pensate for any deficiency in these. And I have no doubt 
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that, as a general rule, men possessed of great abilities or 
who are qualified to pass first class examinations arc less 
likely to exhibit such qualities in the daily drudgery of 
the lower grades of an office than less gifted men. There 
is such a tiling as having too fine an instrument for your 
work. And to put a first-class man to copy papers on 
100/. a year is like putting a racehorse into the plough ; 
he would naturally grow impatient, discontented, and 
careless, and turn his attention to other pursuits. And it 
must be remembered that the prospect of advancement out 
of the ’ordinary course would then be even less than at 
present ; for where all were subjected to public competition, 
none would be likely to be so superior as to justify his 
being advanced over the heads of his seniors. 

The great fault, at present is, I think, not in the men, 
but in the system — not in the maimer in which they are 
originally appointed, but in that in which they arc for the 
first many years employed. I am satisfied that in the 
first instance there is plenty of intelligence in those se- 
lected, not to make statesmen perhaps, (which we do not 
want,) but to make efficient and able public servants. Tut 
the monotonous drudgery at which they are kept for 
many years wears out whatever zeal they may originally 
have felt, and they come to discharge their mechanical 
duties in a purely mechanical manner with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of thought or attention. What would 
be the result of a different system is, I think, shown by 
the eagerness with which every opportunity of being em- 
ployed on work of a superior kind is sought, and the change 
■which it, produces in those who obtain it. 

In your Report you have fully recognized the importance 
of separating intellectual from mechanical work. To me 
it appears that the separation, as far as practicable, of the 
intellectual and mechanical functions is the first and most 
important step, towards a reform of the Civil Service. 
Without this separation no change in the mode of appoint- 
ment would be effectual ; with it, I very much doubt 
whether: any would be necessary. I am satisfied, also, 
that mere, copying work would be better done by persons 
employed solely for that purpose, of whose education peu- 
manshipwould have formed a prominent part, and who would 
not regard copying as an unworthy occupation. In short, 
I believe that in this, as in other pursuits, excellence is to 
be attained chiefly by a division of employments. 

My own view, therefore, would be to draw a distinct 
line between the lower, and higher classes in all offices, 
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and not to require those who are to do the intellectual 
work to pass through the mechanical class. The effect 
would be that a vacancy in the intellectual class would set 
free a salary of 300/. or 400/. a year, which would be quite 
enough to procure the services of men of mature age 
whose abilities and character had already been put to the 
test, and who, therefore, would require no competing 
examination to prove their sufficiency. The only necessity 
for an alteration in the mode of appointment would then 
arise from the assumed tendency of the heads of offices to 
abuse their patronage. The extent of that risk I do not 
pretend to appreciate ; but it would, I think, be less in 
proportion as the office to be filled was more important and 
ostensible, and at all events it would not be sufficient to 
justify so violent a change as is proposed. It may be the 
prejudice of a life passed in office, but I confess I should 
be loth to witness the introduction of a principle so novel 
as that which you contemplate, and which I think would 
be subversive of official discipline, until its absolute neces- 
sity had been shown. 

The main obstacle to the plan which I propose is the 
difficulty of bringing it into early r operation. Those who 
have been appointed on the original scheme, and who are 
now employed in the mechanical classes must be first pro- 
vided for, and this could be done in a reasonable time only 
by throwing open to them the whole range of the service. 
An exception would also have to be made in the case of 
work which, though mechanical, is of a confidential nature. 
The exception, however, would be inconsiderable, as in 
most offices publicity can do no harm. But there could 
be no difficulty in making special appointments for work 
of this description, nor anything anomalous in attaching 
to them an extra remuneration. 

In conclusion, I would beg you to believe that it is not 
without a full sense of the difficulty and importance of the 
question that I have complied with your desire to offer an 
opinion upon it. My experience has been very much 
limited to one class of offices, and perhaps, therefore, my 
views may be less generally applicable than I suppose 
them to be. One thing may, I hope, be predicted, viz., 
that the ventilation of the question now in progress will 
tend to remove or mitigate those defects which I agree 
with you in thinking now exist, and which bring the 
service into public disrepute. 
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JOHN WOOD, Esq. 

Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. 

Somerset House, Sept. 30, 1854. 

In pursuance of the desire communicated in your letter 
of the 14th June, I have the honour of transmitting for 
the consideration of Government the remarks which 
occur to me on the Report of Sir Stafford Northcote and 
yourself, on the organization of the Civil Service ; and 
also of stating in what respects I consider that the effi- 
ciency of that Service may be promoted. 

In the general principle of that Report, and in many of 
its detailed recommendations, I entirely agree. But its 
tone has unfortunately been supposed to imply an almost 
indiscriminate censure of the Civil Service. This pre- 
valent impression has produced an effect injurious to 
the scheme : the whole class considering itself included in 
censure applicable only to a part. 

For the object in view, it is sufficient to state, that the 
Civil Service is capable of considerable improvement. 
This assumption is not inconsistent with an acknowledg- 
ment of the great talent, industry and acquirements of 
many of its members ; and to such instances of merit it is 
evident that full justice was intended by the Report. 

The great principle of the scheme is, that entrance into 
the Civil Service shall not depend, as heretofore, on 
personal connection or political influence ; and that com- 
petition for employment shall be open to every one who 
complies with certain conditions, prescribed for the purpose 
of ascertaining fitness and merit; and that ascertained 
fitness and superior merit shall be the indispensable and 
sole condition of appointments and promotions. 

The scheme recommends itself by its justice. 

Government being an institution intended for the equal 
benefit of all, or as is better expressed, for “the greatest good 
of the greatest number,” the individuals best qualified for 
the efficient discharge of the offices of Government ought 
to be selected to fill them, not only for the purpose of 
good government, but as an encouragement to exertion, 
and an act of justice to the most deserving. No system 
of exclusion should be allowed. 

The beneficial effect on the national character of open- 
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mg the Civil Service to general competition can scarcely 
be over-estimated. 

Let any one who has had experience, reflect on the 
operation of patronage on Electors, Parliament, and the 
Government. Over each it exercises an evil influence. 
In the Electors it interferes with the honest exercise of 
the franchise ; in Parliament it encourages subservience to 
the administration ; it impedes the free action of a Govern- 
ment desirous of pursuing an honest and economical course, 
and it occasions the employment of persons without regard 
to their peculiar fitness. It is a more pernicious system 
than the mere giving of money to Electors or members of 
Parliament to secure their votes. It is bribery in its worst 
form. 

This formidable evil may be mitigated, if not abated, 
by the act of simple justice, which the Report on the 
organization of the Civil Service has the wisdom and 
courage to propose. 

The scheme has been objected to as a theoretical expe- 
riment : this however, is the common form by which repug- 
nance is expressed to any novel or distasteful proposal. 
It would be more accurate to describe the scheme as 
eminently practical ; and as the mere enunciation of the 
truism, that where a given purpose is to be effected, the 
execution of that purpose should be entrusted to those 
whose fitness is already ascertained. 

Few persons will be found to question the general prin- 
ciple, but many doubt its practicability, and therefore the 
mode of ascertaining the fitness of candidates, becomes a 
subject of great importance. 

It is essential that the examination should be undertaken 
by a tribunal so constituted as to secure confidence in itj 
competency and impartiality. 

Hitherto, the only'’ examination has been departmental. 
In few branches of the Service has it amounted to more 
than a mere form, and the standard of qualification has not 
been sufficiently high. Experience, therefore, is not favor- 
able to its continuance. 

Supposing this system of departmental examination were 
compulsory, there is little reason to hope that it would be 
uniform, or that it would take a comprehensive view of 
intellectual capacity or mental acquirement, or that it 
would insure respect. 

Its inquiries would probably he confined to mere depart- 
mental qualifications, without reference to general attain- 
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ment. It may, however, be very valuable as a supplemen- 
tary test, as will hereafter be noticed. 

For these reasons, an independent Board of Examiners 
is preferable ; and no practical difficulty is to be antici- 
pated in the selection of a competent body of skilful men, 
acting under such instructions as shall secure efficiency. 

I do not propose to give more than a general sketch of 
the proceedings of the Board. 

I presume that its preliminary duty would be to deter- 
mine on the various classes into which appointments in the 
Civil Service should be divided, and the nature and extent 
of the qualifications required in each class ; that such 
division, having been carefully considered, would be made 
public; that an estimate would be periodically declared of 
the number of probable vacancies in each class ; that every 
person would be at liberty to offer himself as a candidate in 
any one class, on sending certificates of age, health, and 
character, with a specimen of his handwriting, and a general 
statement of his acquirements, properly authenticated ; 
that having thus afforded presumptive evidence of 
qualification, his examination would take place according 
to a prescribed course ; that if the number of candidates 
exceeded the probable vacancies, the Board would select 
the most meritorious ; provided always, that no competitor 
be selected for office whose acquirements were not adjudged 
sufficient by the Board. 

The Government would fill up the vacancies in the 
various classes, as they occurred, from the list of candidates 
approved by the Board of Examiners. 

I do not enter into the detail of the subjects to be pre- 
scribed for the examination of the various classes of the 
Civil Service ; but by way of illustration of the general 
scheme, Twill suggest the probable division into classes in 
the Inland Revenue, and the requirements from the can- 
, didates in each class. 

The persons employed in the department of Inland 
Revenue might perhaps be conveniently divided into four 
principal classes. 

The first, to include Stampers, Warehousemen, Door- 
keepers, and Messengers; the 2nd, Excise Officers ; the 3rd, 
Clerks in offices of receipt and account, and Surveyors of 
Taxes ; the 4th, Clerks in the office of the Secretary and 
Solicitor. 

I he first class should be examined in reading, writing, 
and the four first rules of arithmetic. 
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The second class, in reading, writing, vulgar fractions 
and decimals, book-keeping by double entry, the elements 
of geometry, and writing from dictation. 

The third class, in reading, writing, vulgar fractions and 
decimals, book-keeping by double entry, the elements of 
geometry, writing from dictation, geography, and history, 
and in correspondence. The fourth class should be ex- 
amined as the third, and also in one ancient and one 
modern language ; and if in tended for the Solicitor’s depart- 
ment, ought to be conversant with some elementary work 
on law. 

It may be objected that the number of candidates would 
be overwhelming. 

The remedy appears obvious. Raise the qualification ; 
and also let the Board of Examiners give to such unsuc- 
cessful candidates as desire it, a detailed certificate of 
relative proficiency. 

When confidence in the Board of Examiners is esta- 
blished, it may be expected that bankers, merchants, and 
public companies will prefer to employ persons who have 
obtained a certificate ; and thus the board will become 
more extensively useful. 

The internal management of a department, Promotions, 
and Salaries remain to be considered. 

Great confidence may be placed in the qualifications of 
persons who have passed the general Board of Examiners. 
But this ought not to dispense with an ascertainment of 
fitness for a particular office ; and therefore a period of 
probation should be observed previous to full appointment ; 
during which, not only elementary knowledge would be 
tested, but such employment given as would require, dili- 
gence and punctuality, and lead to habits of business. 
Copying would probably form a considerable portion of the 
occupation of the first few months ; although almost me- 
chanical, it is of greater value than is at once obvious. It 
would probably be found that some persons were not 
adapted for a higher species of employment ; and in large 
departments, these might eventually form a class of copying 
clerks, at salaries proportioned to their worth. In all 
departments, however, much of the mere copying may be 
advantageously entrusted to persons paid by the hour, ana 
who are not on the establishment. Copying is a distinct 
branch of business in London, and may be obtained with 
expedition and economy. 

The registration of papers would probably also form a 
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fitting occupation for beginners, with the further advan- 
tage °of affording them an opportunity for acquiring 
o-eneral ideas of the nature and course of business. 

° These matters of detail must, however, be left to the 
heads of each department, who should be impressed with 
the necessity of a judicious distribution of work ; of a 
systematic supervision, and of frequent periodical reports 
from the chiefs of their subordinate departments, as to 
the talent and conduct of the individuals under their 
immediate control. 

Nothing is of more practical importance to the welfare 
of the Civil Service than a just system of promotion. 

It is essential that every gradation of office, from the 
lowest to the highest, shall be within the reach of every 
individual in a department ; and that the selection for 
promotion shall be absolutely in the Board, or other pre- 
siding power of each department; and that every step 
shall also be gained by merit, without regard to seniority, 
excepting where the qualifications are equal. 

The prevalent custom is to promote according to 
seniority, unless the unfitness of the senior be glaring, or 
the vacant office of such responsibility as to compel a 
selection. 

The temptation to promote by seniority is great. 
Seniority is matter of fact ; merit is matter of opinion, 
and therefore implies the trouble of judging; the re- 
sponsibility of making a choice ; the risk of not making 
the best choice ; and the odium of passing over persons 
who have been accustomed to consider that seniority gives 
them a claim to preference. 

On a vacancy the just course appears to be to examine 
the claims of those in the immediate section in which the 
vacancy has occurred. If none therein be found fully 
qualified, then to consider the claims of those in the 
various subordinate sections under the same Board ; and 
in default, to report the vacancy to the Treasury, or to 
the Board of Examiners, who may exercise a more ex- 
tended choice. 

The presiding power of the department ought also to 
have the free power of dismissal ; subject, of course, as at 
present, to the appeal of the party to the Treasury ; and 
it would be a great advantage if too much regard were 
not paid to fixity of tenure, but that removal from office 
should be exercised with as little scruple in the service 
of the State as in that of individuals. 

u 
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The rate of salary ought to be such as to attract to 
the Civil Service the most available talent. It is false 
economy to give a rate below that which an individual 
may obtain in another employment. 

It is also expedient, that there should be a periodical 
advance of salary, independent of promotion ; such advance 
however not to take place, unless the merit of the indivi- 
dual be vouched for from time to time by his superior, 
to the satisfaction of the Board. 

Liberal arrangements ought also to be made as to 
retiring allowances, and every encouragement afforded to 
life assurance, and provision for widows and children. 

I am aware that these observations, though much longer 
than I had intended, do not enter into minute details. I 
have avoided them, because I conceive that I was called 
upon to observe on the general principle of the proposal, 
and its applicability to the improvement of the Civil Ser- 
vice, rather than to dwell on subjects which may more 
properly be left to a Board of Examiners, aided by the 
practical suggestions which they will receive from the 
several departments. 

I have as little doubt of the applicability of the plan 
as of its justice. I believe that a class of persons may 
be thus selected for the Civil Service, whose special fitness 
for their several employments has been clearly ascertained ; 
and of whose efficiency and good conduct there will be the 
safest assurance. That whilst the state is better served, 
emulation will be excited, the great cause of education 
advanced, and independence of character promoted. 

At page 16 of the Report my own practice is specially 
referred to. I may therefore state that in disposing of a 
portion of the very few nominations in my gift, I have 
been favoured by the assistance of persons distinguished 
by their exertions for education, and among them I may 
particularly mention the Dean of Hereford. Pupils have 
been selected from schools under their immediate super- 
intendence ; and, after undergoing the examination pre- 
scribed by our departmental regulations,* have been 
appointed to the Surveying branch of the Excise. 

The result has been most satisfactory, as regards both 
the attainments and conduct of the young men so selected. 

In conclusion, I trust I may be allowed to bear testimony 
to the ability, zeal, and industry of which my own depart- 



* See pages 311, 312 sub. 
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ment affords so many eminent examples ; and to which I 
feel so deeply indebted, that it would be ungenerous to lose 
the opportunity of acknowledging it. 

I may further refer to the Minutes and General Orders 
appended to this letter ; as evidence of the course pursued 
by the Board in examination on appointments and promo- 
tions. The system is susceptible of much extension and 
improvement ; but so far as it has gone, it affords great 
encouragement to the more comprehensive proposals of the 
Report, 



Excise, 

Sir, 

I have to acknowledge your letter of the _ , and to 

acquaint you that your Petition stands recorded in the exact 
order of its date ; and that this is the case with every Petition, 
whether for Promotion or Removal, provided there be no official 



objection. 

If you are desirous that your claims to promotion should have 
precedence of those whose Petitions are prior to your own, you 
can only obtain that advantage by entitling yourself to the 
special approval of the Board, or to such favourable notice of 
your Collector or other Superior Officer as to induce him to report 
you in the terms of the within General Order of 10th April 
1839 ; to which as well as to that of the 4th August 1831, and 
to the Board’s Minute of 29th November 1841, I direct your 
attention. 



I am, Sir, 

Tour's respectfully,. 



General Order. 

Excise Office, London, 10 th April, 1S39. 
The Board having had under their consideration that part of 
the Instructions, furnished for the guidance of the Surveying 
General Examiners, which requires them on their Return from 
Survey and Inspection in the Country, to state in their General 
Report, whether they met with any Officers who appeared to be 
particularly eminent in abilities, knowledge, and qualifications 
for the Service of the Revenue, mentioning what they are, in 
what they excel, and what are their general character and conduct : 
Ordered, That all Collectors as well as Surveying General Ex- 
aminers on Survey, &c,, specially report to the Board the N arnes 
of any Supervisors or Officers whom they may at any time con- 
sider eminent for ability, activity, and general good conduct, 
specifying the grounds of such favourable opinions and the several 
instances in which such special merit has been shown. 
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It is further ordered, That the Names of all such Supervisors 
and Officers as shall he thus specially brought before the Board, 
be registered in a Book prepared for the purpose, and, with the 
Papers relating thereto, be brought by the Secretary under the 
consideration of the Board at such periods as may be selected for 
such purpose. 



Genekal Okdek. 

Excise Office, London, ith August, 1831. 

It having been found that, notwithstanding former Orders of 
the Board prohibiting Officers of every rank in their Service from 
applying in any other manner than by their own Letter to the 
Board or an individual Commissioner for Promotion, or for Re- 
moval to, or to prevent the Removal from, particular Stations, on 
pain of dismissal from the Service, applications have frequently 
■been made to individual Commissioners through Gentlemen un- 
connected with the Service ; and that few of these cases have been 
brought before the Board in consequence of the disinclination of 
the Commissioner to subject the party to so severe a penalty as 
dismissal for the Offence : 

It is hereby ordered, That all former Orders, as far as they relate 
to this subject, be revoked ; and that any Officer of whatever 
rank he may be, who shall hereafter apply otherwise than by his 
own letter to the Board or an individual Commissioner for Pro- 
motion, or for Removal to another Station, or to prevent his 
Removal from that in which he shall then be employed, be punished 
for a first Offence by Reprimand and Removal ; for a second 
Offence, by Reduction to an inferior Station ; and for a third by 
dismissal from the Service. 

It is also ordered, That any such application in favour of any 
such Officer, from any other Person than himself, be deemed as 
made at his suggestion, unless he shall be able to prove to the 
satisfaction of the Board that he has had no knowledge of such 
application directly or indirectly. 

And the Board further direct, That this Order be read to the 
respective Supervisors and Officers at each place of Collection on 
the 8th Round annually. 



Minute, 29th November 1841. 

Excise Office, London. 

Mr. R., Officer of Belfast 8th Division, having applied, by 
letter, to a Gentleman not connected with the Excise Service, 
requesting the exertion of influence with the Commissioners of 
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Excise to obtain Promotion for him : having, moreover, expressed 
himself in his said letter as follows ; — 

“ Interest is the order of the day ; 

« There are particular Orders issued by the Board of Excise, 

“ which go to Say that we are not to apply to Members of 
“ Parliament to obtain promotion in any Department of 
“ the Excise, but these General Orders are generally broken 
“ through — 

And, when called upon to answer for his infraction of the 
Board’s Order, having stated, as a ground for what he had written, 
that two Officers, in his opinion not more efficient or zealous than 
himself, namely Mr. M. and Mr. H., Division Officers in Dublin 
who had applied for Promotion subsequently to himself, were 
now Supervisors, the former having been promoted in 1838, 
the latter in 1840 : 

Ari d it appearing that Mr. M. and Mr. H. are Officers whose 
names were recorded in the Board’s Book of Merit, on the recom- 
mendation of their Collector, under the Board’s General Order of 
the 10th April, 1839, annexed ; that Mr. M’s Books were accord- 
ingly ordered under examination, with a view to his Promotion, 
in° the Year 1839 (not in 1838, as stated by Mr. R.) and those 
of Mr. H. in 1840 ; these names having thus been taken out of 
the course in which they would have come under the Board’s 
consideration according to the dates of their application : 

That Mr R.’s own name not having been brought specially 
under the Board’s notice by any recommendation, under the 
Board’s General Order of 10th April 1839, has continued to 
rise in the List of Recorded Applications for Promotion, by the 
regular gradation alone ; and that, by that gradation, it had 
risen to within Twenty-six of the top of the List ; so that, if not' 
removed from the List under the Board's Regulation through the 
record of a Censure against the Officer, it would in due course’ 
have been speedily brought under the Board’s notice, with a 
view to a consideration of the Officer’s fitness for Promotion by 
means of the usual Examination of his Books : 

Ordered, That, in consequence of this Officer’s conduct herein 
referred to, he be reprimanded and removed ; and that a Copy of 
this Minute be communicated to him, through the Collector of 
Belfast, who will read the same to the Officers of the Collection 
at the next Round Sitting. 

Ordered further, That a Copy be transmitted to the Several- 
Collectors in the United Kingdom, who will read the same to 
the Officers in their several Collections at the next Round 
Sitting after the receipt of the Minute. 

By the Board, 

Chas. Browne. 
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Extract from Minute of tlie 1st December 1816. 

The Chairman laid before the Board letters received by him 

from Mr. and Mr. , principal accountants. Each 

of these gentlemen expresses disappointment at not having 
been selected to fill the situation of Accountant General on the 
vacancy occasioned by the retirement of Mr. . 

The Board consider this a subject of so much importance, as to 
induce them to issue the folio-wing observations to the depart- 
ment : 

It is evident that the writers do not understand the principle 
on which promotion is regulated. The sole question to be deter- 
mined is, Who is the best qualified ? and it is only where quali- 
fications are equal, or nicely balanced, that seniority is taken 
into account. Acting strictly in conformity with this principle 
on the recent vacancy, the talents, acquirements, and business 
habits of every individual have been carefully examined, and the 

result has been the appointment of Mr. — as Accountant 

General, and Mr. as his assistant. The Board will not 

detail the relative degrees of ability, industry, or knowledge which 
characterize the several individuals composing the establishment ; 
the utmost pains have been taken to arrive at a just conclusion, 
and the principle acted on ought to be considered as a stimulus 
to exertion, rather than as implying a censure on those who have 
been unsuccessful. It is a principle beneficial to the public, as 
ensuring the best officers for its service, and it acts advantageously 
to the department, by ■ holding out the hope of reward, and thus 
exciting emulation. 

Mr, — advances a special claim, on the ground that he 

once filled the office of assistant to the Accountant General, but 
the Board cannot for a moment admit its force ; to allow it, would 
at once establish the doctrine of succession, and be completely at 
variance with the motive which has just been explained, as s.olely 
influencing the choice of the Board. 



Extract from Minute of 13th December 18-17. 

The Board think it necessary on the present occasion, to repeat 
that it is their determination to investigate strictly all claims to 
advancement ; that seniority alone will not be considered suffi- 
cient, but that ability, zeal, and good conduct, will be indispen- 
sable in order to the attainment of all promotion. For the highest 
appointments, such as the two correspondents and the principal 
clerk to the Secretary, the Board will select from any branch or 
department of the Service, those persons who may be found to 
possess the peculiar qualifications requisite for the due discharge 
of the duties of those important stations. 
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Qualification and Instruction of Canidates for the Surveying 
* ' Branch of the Excise. 

With the view of ensuring educated men for the Surveying 
Branch of the Department, it is ordered ; 

That the Candidate be required to write well, to understand 
the first four Rules of Vulgar and Decimal Arithmetic, and Book- 
keeping by double entry. 

That he write fluently and correctly from dictation, so that his 
handwriting, spelling, punctuation, and general fitness, may be 
thus subjected to an additional test. 

That the age of the Candidate must not exceed 25, nor be less 
than 19 years ; and he must, at the period of his entering the 
service, be unmarried and without family ; nor will he be allowed 
to marry till appointed to a Ride. 

That the examination may be impartial and uniform, it shall be 
conducted by persons of experience, and the Candidates, if more 
than one, shall go through the examination in each other’s 
presence. 

Previously to examination, the age, handwriting, and qualifica- 
tions of the Candidate shall be reported on, as at present, by a 
Supervisor. 

On these being approved, an order shall issue, directing him to 
attend at the Chief Office, or on the Collector, at such time and 
place as shall be appointed. 

The Examining Committee in London shall consist of two 
Surveying General Examiners, the Accountant General, and one 
6f the Secretaries or Correspondents, as may from time to time be 
decided on by the Board. 

The Examining Committee in the Country shall consist, at 
least, of the Collector, a Supervisor, and the Collector’s Clerk. 

The Candidates shall be required to write a sentence from 
dictation ; and to set down, also from dictation, and work out 
Sums in common Arithmetic, in Decimals and Vulgar Fractions ; 
and shall be examined in their knowledge of Book-keeping. 

The identical papers so written shall be transmitted to the 
Board, signed by every one present at the performance ; and, 
annexed to them, a Report by the Examining Committee in 
London, or Collector in the Country, stating their opinion on the 
talents and attainments of each Candidate. 

On his performances being approved by the Board, he si mil be 
placed under the instructions of an Officer, selected for this duty ; 
and, after he has surveyed for a period of at least six weeks, and 
the instructing Officer considers him qualified, the Supervisor 
shall survey with and examine the Pupil ; and, if deemed com- 
petent, he and the Officer shall certify the same to the Committee 
or the Collector, who, on being satisfied as to the qualifications of 
the Pupil, shall forthwith endorse and transmit the Certificate to 
the Board; 

Should he not be so qualified, or be deficient in any other 
respect, the Committee or Collector shall direct him to be further 
instructed, or shall report specially to the Board. 
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One or more Officers of intelligence and general good conduct 
shall be selected, under the sanction of the Board, by the Survey- 
ing General Examiners in London, and by Collectors in the 
Country, for the very important duty of instructing Pupils ; and 
if practicable, one such Officer shall be in the residence of the 
Collector. 

Supervisors, on each visit to Stations wherein a Pupil is under 
instructions, shall examine his performances, and observe his 
general conduct, for the purpose of ascertaining his progress, and 
giving him any needful assistance, accounting for this duty in 
their Diaries, and adding their remarks. 

The Surveying General Examiners and Collectors shall also 
avail themselves of every opportunity of examining the perform- 
ance of the Pupils, so as to make themselves acquainted with 
their conduct and proficiency, reporting to the Board as occasion 
requires. 

Geo. Ballakd. 

Excise Office, London, January 1818. 



HERMAN MERIVALE, Esq., 

Under Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 

Downing Street, November 6, 1854. 

I have to acknowledge your letter of the 14th June last, 
applying, on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, to be 
furnished with my view of the general principles of the 
report of yourself and Sir Stafford Northcote on the per- 
manent organization of the Civil Service. 

I am hound to comply with this application to the 
best of my power ; but I must premise that I have no 
acquaintance with the present organization of the Civil 
Service, except in the numerically small department of the 
Colonial Office : that I was introduced to it only after 
several years’ practice at the bar, which is a body consti- 
tuted and educated on wholly different principles, and that 
I do not consider myself qualified to entertain any very 
decided opinion on the subject. 

The general object of your report I understand to be to 
recommend that candidates for the public service should 
only be introduced to it by competition: that the test 
should be examination ; and that the most proficient 
should be appointed, subject to certain regulations as to 
the mode of partitioning the successful candidates among 
the different offices in which there may be vacancies. As 
to the details of these regulations I can say little. There 
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.-nean to be some practical difficulty in adopting those 
-proposed by Mr. Jowett, but probably none which might 
St be overcome by the help of such modifica ions as 
greater experience than mine could suggest. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to the general question. . 

I consider, in the first place, that if your general views 
be adopted the result will be admission to the public 
service by “merit” alone, as it is commonly termed ; that 
is by success in literary examination. . r l he best respon- 
dents will be appointed, and no deviation from this prin- 
ciple will be tolerated, except in the rare case of some 
distinct and patent disqualification of a criminal kind. JNo 
dislike or doubt, however well founded, as to the victor s 
moral fitness for appointment will in the long run warrant 
the examiners either in selecting candidates for examination 
or rejecting them after it. For if the examiners, were to 
assume this license, the faith of the public-winch could 
not judge of the examiner’s motives, and would ceitainlv 
not be disposed to trust him implicitly— m the fairness of 
the examination, would be shaken . altogether. I must 
therefore dismiss, as in my opinion impracticable, all sug- 
gestions as to coupling inquiries into moral fitness with the 
literary test, and I cannot but think that the proposal ot 
Mr. Jowett on this head (p. 24) rather shows the greatness 
of the difficulty than offers a practical way of solving it. 

Appointment would thus wholly depend on successful 
literary competition. This is altogether a novel principle 
of selection in this country (except m such small matters 
as college fellowships and the like), and it seems to me a 
great mistake to confound it with other principles of selec- 
tion, with which it has in reality nothing m common. 

It has nothing in common with the plan of making it 
a condition precedent to an appointment that an examina- 
tion should be passed by way of test. Such a rule (which 
prevails more or less in many public departments) may 01 
may not be of value, according to the manner of its appli- 
cation and the steadiness with which it is enforced.; but 
admission by test has quite a different object from adnnssion 
by competition, and must act, if at all, in quite a different 

It has nothing in common with the mode of admission 
into open professions, to which I have seen it compare 
Any one may be admitted to practise law, 01 mec lcme, or 
engineering, who can command the necessary means, ana 
can satisfy the preliminary examination, not competitive, 
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but simply in the nature of a test, which is required in 
certain cases, His ultimate success — not his first admis- 
sion — is decided chiefly by competition. 

The proposed scheme for the annual admission of several 
hundred persons to the Public Service by simple compe- 
tition must, therefore, be judged of by conjecture only 
not by comparison with anything in existence. 

It is alleged, in the first place, that it will destroy the 
abuse of patronage, whereby unfit men are introduced 
into the Public Service ; in the next place, that it will 
introduce into the Service the “ best,” that is, the “ ablest” 
men. 

On the first point there can, of course, be no doubt. 
The abuse of patronage would be altogether destroyed. 
But to what extent patronage really injures the Public 
Service by introducing inefficient men, is a point on which 
I, with a knowledge limited to my own small office, am 
altogether unable to pronounce an opinion. 

On the second question I have, also, little doubt. I 
admit the force of much which I have seen urged against 
the system of competition ; that the criterion thereby af- 
forded is uncertain for many reasons : that youthful pro- 
ficiency in answering questions is a doubtful test of solid 
qualities ; that aptitude, readiness, a quick and powerful 
memory, obtain in examinations a much greater share of 
success than they deserve in proportion to other faculties. 
But after allowing due weight to these and other objections, 
I must suppose that, on the whole, literary competition 
would secure candidates possessed of a greater amount of 
abilities than any other scheme. 

If these considerations exhausted the subject, my con- 
clusion would be decidedly in favour of the plan proposed 
m your report. But I think there remains a good deal to 
be weighed. 

It. must be further inquired, whether the candidates 
obtained by unrestricted competition would be the best 
adapted to perform, continuously, the work which they 
would have to do, under the stimulus of the inducements 
which the Civil Service has to offer. 

. ^ my mYX } department the duties imposed on clerks 
involve more intellectual exertion than in almost any other 
of that service. It is, in fact, difficult to over-rate the 
ability and knowledge required to perform a portion of the 
functions of its first-class clerks with complete effective- 
ness. No amount of talent, which the system of com- 
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petition or any other could bring into the arena, would 

here be thrown away. . 

But although this be true, it remains the tact not- 
withstanding, that the bulk of the labour performed, even 
in such a department as that to which I belong,— but how 
far more in the great majority of the public offices, with 
their enormous mass of routine work, — is of a very ordinary 
and mechanical character. I say this without being 
unmindful of the improvement already effected, and which 
may in my opinion be still more extended, through the 
scheme originally proposed by yourself, for partially- 
relieving the “ establishment,” or body of clerks properly 
so called in the Colonial and similar offices, of mere copy- 
ing and work of that order. After all that has been or 
can be done, it will be found that the ordinary work to be 
done by clerks for many years after their admission does 
not require, nor reward, nor stimulate, first-rate . talent. 
The qualities much more frequently called into action are, 
method, soundness rather than quickness of memoiy, pei- 
severance, subordination, patience, resolution to endure 
the tedium of slow advance and uninteresting labour, and 
contentedness in the sphere of duty 7 , whether this arises, as 
it often does, from high principle, or merely from conscious 
unfitness for more exciting and difficult employment. 

Whether these qualities are very likely to be. deve- 
loped in men of all classes and every variety of habits and 
education, brought together simply by triumphant success 
in youthful literary competition; or, whether such men 
are likely to submit with ease to the drudgery ol years ol 
inferior position, with the distant prospect of having work 
to perform more suitable to their talents when they reach 
the highest rank ; are questions to be decided accoidmg to 
the judgment we may form of human nature, rather than 
by any supposed experience ; for no similar system, as L 
have said, has ever yet been tried. . 

But this is to be considered, as above observed, in con- 
nexion with the character of the inducement to exertion 
which the Public Service holds out ; the amount of reward 
enjoyed or expected. _ 

I cannot but believe that the public is but little aware 
of the real rate at which it obtains the services of the 
present Civil Establishment, be they well or ill performed. 

In the Colonial Office there are now nineteen clerks, 
and it will scarcely be alleged that their functions in con- 
ducting the correspondence with forty-six colonies aie ol 
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a very light and unimportant character. It would appear 
from the best comparison I can make of their present 
salaries, varying from 100/. to 1,000/., that 20 years’ 
service is the ordinary time required to attain a salarv 
of 400/. 1 J 

The Colonial Office is not underpaid, that I am aware 
of, in comparison with others ; and such is the nature of 
the reward for which the ablest youths of the kingdom 
are by your scheme invited to contend. And do not let 
it be said in answer, that if the incomes obtained in the 
Church or Bar, for example, were submitted to an average 
they would shew an equally unfavourable result. The 
reply is as old as Adam Smith : in employments which 
partake of the nature of a lottery, average wages are al- 
ways somewhat lower, on account of the sanguine ten- 
dencies of the human mind. Besides, in all such estimates 
of professional gains, allowance must be made for the great 
number who join the Church or the Bar without the neces- 
sity of making a livelihood thereby, and from other motives. 
Men go into the Civil Service for a livelihood, and from no 
other motive. They go in to obtain a certain income, 
rising gradually. There is no lottery — no expectation of 
prizes. The scanty possibilities of what are called “ staff” 
appointments, or removal to some other and better paid 
sphere of action, are, as all acquainted with the Civil Ser- 
vice know, hardly admissible into the calculation. 

Now the ordinary answer to those who complain of 
the under-payment of the Civil Service — and an answer of 
gieat force — is, that instead of high prizes it offers solid 
advantages, in the shape of a safe, honourable, and not 
over-laborious life, to men who are either not of a character 
calculated for success in more exciting struggles, or con- 
tented with a more tranquil position. 

But this answer loses all its effect, and can no longer 
be used, if men both qualified and ambitious (such as those 
who succeed in examinations) are to be exclusively invited 
into that service. 

^ sa ^j that if the Civil Service does hold 
out inferior advantages, then it will only attract (even on 
the principle of competition) inferior men. If this were so, 
the main argument of your report would fall to the ground. 
But it would not be so. Young men do not choose their 
own avocations. They are determined for them, in the 
gieat majority of cases, by the wish, or the necessity, of 
those on whom they depend. Parents would urge their 
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sons to a competition which (if successful) would relieve 
themselves of the necessity of supporting them through 
several expensive years, whatever the risk of disappoint- 
ment and fcedium vitce which they might entail on those 
sons. And this would be especially the case with parents 
of the humbler classes, who would regard that as a high 
elevation, which others might possibly look down on as an 
inferior position for children of talent. For which reason, 
among others, a probable result of the change would be 
the general filling of the higher departments of the Civil 
Service from a different rank in society from that which 
chiefly fills them now, — a probability v'hich many will not 
deprecate, but which should at all events be borne in mind, 
among the other considerations which this question raises. 

On the whole, and speaking of my own office only 
and such as may be similarly circumstanced, I think I 
should prefer a very much modified system of competition. 
Our real wants, 1 think, would be met by leaving the 
patronage as it is now, in the hands of the chief of the 
department, if the chief himself were to use certain pre- 
cautions in the admission of candidates. Instead of dis- 
couraging applications for clerkships, as he is now tempted 
to do, he should encourage them. Fie should get on his 
hooks as many creditable and well-recommended names as 
he could procure ; and when a vacancy occurred, it should 
he filled by fair competition among the candidates then on 
his list. I think rve should thus be supplied with clerks 
of higher average ability than those whom the present 
mere chance system secures us, and at the same time free 
from some of the disadvantages which I have intimated, 
and cannot but apprehend, were general and unrestricted 
competition the rule. And I think, were such a plan once 
adopted, it would not be easily departed from through 
mere capricious change of purpose. 

But how far such a modified plan might suit the 
exigencies of the great body of the public service, I 
must confess, as before, my own incompetence to deter- 
mine ; or whether the offices to which I allude might not 
he dealt with separately. I have only to add, with refer- 
ence to your report, that if any general system of exami- 
nations be adopted, either by w r ay of competition or mere 
test, I fully agree in your view, that such examinations 
should be conducted by some extraneous and independent 
body, and not in the offices themselves, and in your 
reasons for it (p. 10.) 
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With regard to the system of exclusive promotion by 
merit, the particular regulations under which this is proposed 
to be effected (p. 20 of your Keport) are obviously not 
applicable to the circumstances of a department so small in 
numbers as mine, and I suppose they were not so intended. 
But speaking generally, I am not at all sure that it is 
practicable. In the Colonial Office, admission to the class 
of senior clerks has long been and must be determined by- 
merit alone ; their duties, as I have before said, are of 
such an important nature that no Secretary' of State would 
run the risk of promoting incompetent men to perform 
them, either through seniority or favour. But with regard 
to steps from one class to another belorv the highest, I am 
not sure that the rule of seniority, subject to exceptional 
disqualification for misconduct or incapacity, can be much 
improved upon. Where several men are engaged on duties 
of a like description, involving no great exercise or ability, 
it is by no means easy to place them strictly in order of 
merit ; any attempt to do so will certainly be exposed to 
the charge of favouritism, which even if unmerited may be 
sufficient to reduce materially the value of the “moral 
lesson ” which the system is meant to convey. If on the 
other hand, when men are “ bracketed together as equals,” 
to use an university expression, seniority is to decide 
between them, then the system will soon fall back into one 
in which the rule is seniority with occasional exceptions. 
And, lastly, if arrangement by merit could be completely 
carried out, the result would be the rendering a certain 
number of officers, perhaps “ meritorious,” except in respect 
of natural ability, hopelessly dissatisfied, and reduced to 
the lowest level of efficiency, from despair of promotion. 

I think it will generally be found that in schools and 
other institutions where attempts have been made to intro- 
duce in all its rigour classification by order of merit, these 
difficulties have sooner or later made themselves felt., and 
the experiment has subsided into a kind of rough practical 
compromise between merit and seniority; and I have 
noticed, in some instances, the repeated attempts, and 
repeated failures, of improvers, with the best intentions, in 
disturbing this mixed arrangement. 
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The Ilight Honourable 

Sir THOMAS FRANCIS FREMANTLE. Bart., 
Chairman of the Board of Customs. 

November 24, 1854. 

In compliance with the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I have the honor to submit my observations 
on the general principles of the Report of Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan, on the re-organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service. 

The Commissioners commence their remarks with the 
following statement : — •“ That the Permanent Civil Service, 

“ with all its defects, essentially contributes to the proper 
“ discharge of the functions of government, has repeatedly Page 
“ been admitted by those who have successively been 
“ responsible for the conduct of our affairs.” 

But whilst making this admission, the Report proceeds 
to assume that the officers composing that service are 
inefficient, and that the system under which they are 
appointed, promoted, and regulated, is so replete with 
defects and abuse that a re-organization of the whole 
service is necessary. 

With great submission, however, I feel called upon, so 
far as my own experience goes, to deny the accuracy of 
these conclusions. I believe that the clerks and officers 
of the Civil departments generally are faithful, diligent, 
and competent ; that the public business of those depart- 
ments is well conducted ; and that their efficiency would 
not suffer by comparison with that of the army, the navy, 
or any other service in the state ; or with public com- 
panies or large establishments, under the management of 
private individuals. 

The Commissioners observe that the Civil Service does 
not “ attract the ablest men but they have not drawn 
attention to the important fact, that the inducements held 
out by that service, either in present emoluments or pro- Page 
spective advantages, are not such as to make it the interest 
of the “ ablest men ” to devote their time and talents to 
it. Clever and ambitious youths prefer the chance of a 
more brilliant or remunerative career in the law and other 
professions ; with second rate men the case is different, 
they enter the Service willingly ; and inferior men, of 
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course, eagerly seek for appointments. The emoluments 
being so low as to discourage one class, but sufficiently 
high to invite the other, it should not be stated to the 
discredit of the Service, that it is not confined to first 
rate men ; for by Mr. Jowett, as well as all others 
who have offered suggestions on the selection of “ Exa- 
miners,” it is expressly admitted, and emphatically laid 
down, that unless you give good pay you cannot secure 
good men. 

The Commissioners go on to say, that “ the comparative 
“ lightness of the work, and the certainty of provision in 
“ case of retirement owing to bodily incapacity, furnish 
“ strong inducements to the parents and friends of 1 sickly 
“ youths ‘ to endeavour to obtain for them employment 
“ in the Service of the Government.” No doubt they do ; 
but if young men of this description, who are quite unfit 
for the Service, are admitted under the present system, 
the fruit rests, first, with the Officer of the Government 
who gives the nomination, and secondly, with the Head 
or Heads of the department by whom those nominations 
are to be confirmed or rejected. 

If the Heads of departments did their duty honestly, 
and the regulations at present established for testing the 
competency and qualifications of officers and clerks were 
enforced, such persons would not obtain entrance, to the 
detriment of the public service. I am not prepared to 
admit that this abuse has been prevalent ; but if some 
improper nominations have been allowed to pass, it by 
no means follows that it is necessary to depart altogether 
from the existing mode of appointment of officers, and to 
adopt a scheme of admission by competition. A strict 
form of examination more systematically carried out would 
effectually cure the evil. 

I may, however, observe on this head, that many men 
who have been afflicted with lameness or other bodily 
infirmity, have proved themselves to be very useful clerks, 
and although they might not be competent for the duties 
of the superior offices of a department requiring physical 
as well as mental activity, they have performed the work 
assigned to them in the subordinate grades to the satisfac- 
tion of their superiors, and with general advantage to the 
public. 

The Commissioners farther announce, that the public 
is “ burthened first with the salaries of officers who are 
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“ obliged to absent themselves from their duties on account 
“ of ill health, and afterwards with their pensions, when 
“ they retire, on the same plea.” 

My own experience does not lead me to this conclusion. 

So far as I am aware, officers are not allowed to receive 
salaries when absent on account of ill health beyond a 
reasonable time ; nor do I trace such absences, generally, 
to weakness of constitution or physical defects, implying 
that they were unfit for the public service when first 
admitted. Indeed many officers are so unwilling to neglect 
their duties to the public, and to put their fellow clerks 
to inconvenience, that they frequently continue their 
attendance when prudence would require them to lay by 
and submit to medical treatment. And it must not be 
forgotten that the continued discharge of monotonous 
duties, in the same office for months and years together, 
has a tendency to affect the health, even of those whose 
strength of constitution is above the average. 

In the next place, instead of the privilege of superannua- 
tion holding out an inducement to persons to retire pre- 
maturely from the Service, the tendency is quite the 
other way. Under the new scale, the allowances granted, 
subject to deductions made by the Treasury from the 
maximum fixed by law (the justice of which deductions 
no officer is willing to admit) are considered so low, 
as compared with the amount of salaries received, that 
officers postpone, as long as possible, applying for super- 
annuation, and often consider they are harshly treated 
when called upon to retire on the regulated allowances. 
Indeed, the scale of reduced allowances often operates to 
the prejudice of the public service in a manner exactly 
the reverse of that assigned, for it too frequently happens 
that men worn out by long servitude, are induced, in 
consideration of the diminution of income they would 
sustain, to retain their situations when their retirement 
would be desirable. As to “ sickly clerks,” improperly 
admitted, they would never gain, in the department with 
which I am most intimately acquainted, a retired allow- 
ance at all, inasmuch as they must serve ten years before 
they become entitled to superannuation, and less than ten 
years of the hard — not the “ comparatively light” work — 
they would have to perform, would be sufficient to compel 
them to retire from the Service. 

The Commissioners state, as the result, “ that the ra s e 
public Service suffers.” 

x 
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If that be the case, it arises, not from the causes stated, 
but from the want of proper regulations, firmly maintained, 
for the admission to particular departments of persons' 
recommended by the Government. 

But it is unnecessary to make further observations on 
the view taken by the Commissioners upon this part of 
the subject ; and I trust that I shall be pardoned for 
having so far expressed my dissent from their general 
remarks on the civil servants of the Crown. As one of 
those servants myself, and in daily intercourse with a 
large number of others, I have been induced, injustice to 
them, to state my opinion. I, of course, unhesitatingly 
acquit the Commissioners of doing an intentional injustice. 
And so satisfied am I of the high motives by which they 
have been actuated, that I shall not apologize for express- 
ing my conviction, that had their inquiries been extended 
to^the larger of the public departments, instead of having 
been confined to the comparatively small in numbers, 
though highly important in functions, they would have 
found no situations so light as to render them a refuge for 
the indolent ; few so well paid as to induce the ablest 
men to accept them. Indeed, many of the observations I 
meet with in the Report are so inapplicable to the state of 
things existing in the department to which I belong, as 
well with respect to the mode of remuneration, as to the 
diversified, in fact wholly dissimilar, nature of the duties 
into which it is necessarily subdivided (a department 
embracing not only extensive and peculiar classes, but 
taking the widest range of the merely mechanical, the 
physical, and purely mental) that I scarcely know how to 
comment upon them. I can only repeat, and I do so with 
the greatest sincerity, that the general censure expressed 
or implied by the Report is undeserved ; whilst its excep- 
tional praise falls very far short of the actual merits of the 
Service. ; 

I would observe, also, that large establishments oi all 
kinds are usually better conducted than small ones ; not 
from greater merit in the individuals who compose them , 
but from the necessity of the case. A complete organiza- 
tion is absolutely requisite ; labour must be economized— 
every item of expense examined — and discipline stnctly 
enforced — or such establishments would not hold togethei. 
By no other means could the mass of current business be 
conducted. A few hours of general indolence, or neglec 
would throw every thing into a state of inextricable con- 
fusion and irretrievable delay. 
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With these preliminary remarks, I am free to admit, 
that grave defects do, on the whole, exist in the state and 
regulations of the Civil Service; and I am ready to give 
my hearty concurrence in any measures suggested by the 
Commissioners for applying a remedy to them. 

The question then arises, — What is the best remedy to 
be applied ? 

The Commissioners lay down the general principle upon 
which the public Service should be recruited, viz. ; “ By p a g e 9. 
“ the admission into its lower ranks of a carefully-selected 
“ body of young men, who should be employed from the 
“ first upon work suited to their capacities and their 
“ education, and should be made constantly to feel, that 
“ their promotion and future prospects depend entirely 
“ on the industry and ability with which they discharge 
“ their duties ; that, with average abilities and reasonable 
“ application, they may look forward confidently to a 
“ certain provision for their lives ; that, with superior 
“ powers, they may rationally hope to attain to the highest 
“ prizes in the Service; while, if they prove decidedly 
“ incompetent, or incurably indolent, they must expect to 
“ be removed from it.” 

As a first step towards carrying that principle into 
effect, they propose the establishment of a proper system 
of examination before appointment, to be followed, as at 
present, by a short period of probation. 

To this proposal I entertain no objection ; on the con- 
trary, I deem it most advisable that every precaution 
should be taken to prevent the admission of incompetent 
and unqualified persons to the public offices. And I know 
of no means better calculated to attain that object than to 
establish a system of examination, so that no person shall 
he admitted unless he has proved his general capacity and 
intelligence by a strict and impartial test adapted to the 
wants of the several departments. 

The practice of examining clerks and others, as to 
their competency, previously to their admission to the 
Service* does exist in the civil departments of the state. 

The Commissioners enumerate several offices in which an 
examination now takes place before clerks are admitted.. 

To that list many others might be added. Indeed, I know 
of no department of any size or importance in which this 
security is not taken. 

In the department of the Customs, the regulations for 
examination are strictly enforced. The inquiry extends 

x 2 
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not only to the literary qualifications of the. candidate, and 
the amount of education which he has received, but to his 
age, health, and moral conduct ; and this inquiry is fol- 
lowed by a probation, and in some cases by a regular course 
of instruction (according to the nature of the appointment), 
during the latter of which no pay is allowed to the pupil. 
Copies of the regulations on these points are annexed, 
marked A, together with others marked B, C, D, and E, 
with regard to conduct and promotion. I may also re- 
mark that in the Customs, the Inland Revenue, and many 
other departments, the rejection of the nominees of the 
Government, for deficiency under one or other of these 
heads, is by no means a matter of unusual occurrence, as 
might be inferred from the Report. Nor is it a fact, that 
in the “ large departments, in which numerous candidates 
have to be examined, want of time prevents the superior 
officers from giving the subject the attention it deserves.’ 

It is possible, however, that, in some departments, the 
mode of examination may be less strict than it ought to be. 
In those cases, where the head of the office nominates to 
vacancies, it may happen that the officers charged with the 
examination are sometimes unwilling to reject a person 
named by their own superior ; and that for that, and other 
causes, unqualified persons are admitted. 

Taken, therefore, as a whole, examinations, conducted as 
at present, are at best uncertain — there is no uniformity in 
the system, and I am desirous to see it amended. If it be 
deemed expedient to incur the trouble and expense, a 
Board of Examiners, who will perform the functions pro- 
posed for them by the Commissioners, may be instituted 
with advantage ; and if this duty be well and honestly dis- 
charged, the first great object will be secured, and ample 
provision made against incompetent persons being ad- 
mitted to the public service. For these reasons I concur 
with the Commissioners in recommending the establishment 
of a proper system of inquiry, and that a Central Board 
should be constituted for conducting the preliminary exa- 
mination of all candidates for the Civil Service, whom it is 
thought right to subject to such a test ; that the Board 
should be composed of men holding an independent 
position, and capable of commanding general confidence. 
But whether such a Board should have at its head a Privy 
Councillor, and of what persons it should consist, must 
depend upon the extent and precise nature of the functions 
with which it may be entrusted. 
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These regulations, accompanied by proper measures for 
the final admission of officers, after undergoing a term of 
probation or instruction in the departments to which they 
may be sent, would, in my judgment, go very far towards 
remedying the existing defects in the Civil Departments 
arising from the appointment of incompetent persons. But 
the Commissioners desire to take still further securities, 
and are of opinion that the examination which they 
propose “should in all cases be a competing literary 
“examination,” coupled with a careful, previous inquiry Page n. 
into the age, health, and moral fitness of the candidates. 

Now, if I could believe that men better suited to the 
public service would be obtained by adopting this plan of 
competition by' a literary test, I would readily recommend 
it. But I doubt whether such a course would supply men 
more fitted for their duties than those who would be ap- 
pointed by the present mode, but under an efficient system 
of examination and rejection, the standard of qualification 
being raised to the point necessary to secure the requisite 
amount of talent and acquirements. 

The only measure calculated to attract the services of 
first-rate men, if that were desirable, would be so to fix the 
amount of the emoluments of office, present and prospective, 
as to make it their interest to enter the Civil Service of 
the Crown, in preference to other professions ; but if, on 
the other hand, the standard of examination and test of' 
abilities were sufficient to exclude those of inferior qua- 
lifications, the object would be obtained. The firm rejec- 
tion of ineligible and inefficient nominees would force the- 
selection of none but good men. 

I admit that there is much force in the observations of 
the Commissioners as applied to the advantage of securing 
the services of the most promising young men of the day 
for situations in the superior departments ; and if they 
had proposed to confine this competitive examination to 
those offices in which higher education and talents are re- 
quired for the discharge of public duties, I should have 
offered no objection to making experiment of such a plan, 
which, if it proved successful and beneficial to the service, 
might have been extended at a future time. 

But the Commissioners, not content with providing for 
this extreme case, extend their proposal to all cases, and 
“ see no other mode by which (as regards inferior no less Page 1 1. 
than superior offices) the double object can be attained 
of selecting the fittest person and of avoiding the evils 
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“ of patronage.” It becomes a question, therefore, of grave 
consideration -whether the system of competition is cal- 
culated to provide a better and more useful class of officers 
for the subordinate departments of Government than the 
present system, with the security, always, of a preliminary 
examination by an independent Board, and subsequent 
probation. Seeing, then, that the proposal includes ap- 
pointments to all the situations in the large and important 
department with which I am connected, I feel it my duty 

having been called upon by the Government to state my 

views of the general principles of the Report of the Com- 
missioners — to express the doubts which I entertain of the 
wisdom of that proposal. 

I offer no objection to the practicability of conducting 
an examination of this character. With the unlimited 
means at the disposal of Government, a sufficient number 
of able men may, doubtless, be found who will go through 
the form of examination, and place in a certain order, with 
reference to marks and questions, any number of can- 
didates ; but, this being done, I hesitate to saj^ that such 
persons when admitted to office will be better servants to 
the public in the departments of the Civil Service gene- 
rally, than those obtained by a less theoretical and ela- 
borate process. 

In dealing with this part of the subject, I would con- 
fine my observations more particularly to the Revenue 
Departments with which I am best acquainted, and which, 
constituting as they do more than one-half of the whole 
Civil Service of the state, contain the largest number of 
clerks and officers who perform duties of a character not 
requiring intellectual attainments of the highest order. It 
is proper, however, at the same time to remark, that many 
of the situations in those departments afford scope for the 
exercise of very considerable ability; and that that ability 
is frequently, though unostentatiously, displayed in matters 
of great importance. 

There are in the Customs (excluding the Coast Guard) 
nearly 3,000 established Officers in the subordinate grades 
of Weigher, Tidewaiter, Boatman, Messenger, and Watch- 
man. Such persons, in common with all others, as previ- 
ously stated, are required, on appointment to office, to pro- 
duce certificates of character, showing the course of life 
vthey have led, and satisfactory proof of their age ; they are 
also subjected to an examination in reading, writing, and 
the first four rules of arithmetic. ( See paper A.) The 
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duties of these situations are, for the most part, as their 
designations imply, either mechanical or physically labo- 
rious only; and I am satisfied that the persons admitted 
to them are neither incompetent, nor below the duties 
they have to perform, whether as respects character or 
general qualifications. Indeed, under the existing system, 
too many instances occur of men who have accepted the 
office of Weigher or Tidewaiter, whose station in life and 
TOev ious education fitted them for superior situations, and 
who have consequently found it very irksome to be em- 
ployed daily in the laborious routine of out-door duty, 
weighing heavy goods, or watching the deck of a vessel, 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and compelled 
to pass day and night on board ship. The literary acquire- 
ments of such persons are thrown away and they become 
dissatisfied with their position. Now, if all appointments 
to these offices were made by competition and literary test, 
we should have, I fear, many such persons admitted to. 
the establishment, and injury and detriment, instead of 
benefit to the service, would be the result. 

I do not mean that the possession of literary. or mathe- 
matical knowledge would, in these cases, be in. itself a 
disqualification, tut if it produced disaffection, it would 
certainly be so. Such acquirements are the evidence of 
superior education and station in life, and would lead, us 
rather to discourage their possessors from undertaking 
laborious offices, for which they' were not adapted by 
previous habits. The qualities absolutely required are 
physical strength, sound health, honesty', and sobriety, and 
a docile and contented disposition, with only' so much 
education as will suffice for keeping tallies and books of 
the simplest character. It is obvious that a youth, even 
of the middle classes of society 7 , who has passed his. time, 
at school, and been chiefly employed in the cultivation of 
the mind, would not be so efficient in such a capacity 7 as a 
hardy mariner, or labourer, accustomed to bodily 7 exertion 
from his youth. 

Without, however, pressing this argument beyond its 
proper limits, I may at least conclude that for the offices 
above enumerated, it is not necessary to have recourse to 
competition and literary test to provide men to fill them. 
Indeed, the more rational conclusion would be, that as 
robust health, hardihood, bodily activity, and good moral 
character are the qualifications chiefly required for officers 
in these grades, it would be proper to select them by 
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competition in those respects, rather than by a literary 
test. If the Commissioners are prepared to take these 
requirements, which are in fact the primary and most 
essential, “ upon the testimony of those to whom the 
“ candidate is well known,” deeming it necessary to aseer- 
Pageii. tain by comparative examination who are the “best 
“ qualified,” it would seem most superfluous to make their 
selection or rejection depend on a comparison of their 
literary qualifications, which are not required in the dis- 
charge of their ordinary duties, and are therefore of 
secondary moment. 

The next class in order are the subordinate clerks. 
And of these many are undoubtedly placed in branches of 
the Department, in which they may be called upon, within 
a few years of their appointments, to undertake duties 
requiring talent and intelligence above the average. Such, 
for example, as the Secretary’s office in the Custom^. To 
fill these vacancies a competing literary examination, open 
to all candidates, might not be objectionable, but in 
practice, it is by no means necessary ; for, under the 
present system, no deficiency exists of persons fully quali- 
fied for the performance of the superior duties of the 
respective branches. In fact, bj^ the regulations at present 
in force, vacancies in the junior clerkships in the Secretary’s 
office are now filled up by the selection of young men from 
any other clerical branches of the department, either in 
London or at the outports. An examination takes place 
of all candidates who may be desirous of competing, and 
the clerk best qualified is recommended to the Treasury 
for the vacant situation ; but this, though a competitive 
examination, is not decided by answers to questions alone. 
The candidates being already in the service, their charac- 
ters and acquirements are well known, and the Commis- 
sioners have no difficulty in selecting, not only the 
candidate whose answers exhibit the greatest amount of 
literary talent, as well as of official knowledge, but who is 
the fittest for the duties, with reference to his known 
character and previous services. But in this, almost the 
only case of open competition, the low rate of salary, viz., 
80/. per annum, tends to counteract the object of the regu- 
lation. The prize is scarcely worth having when obtained. 

The great majority of the subordinate Clerks (of whom 
the number in the Customs is between 1,400 and 1,500) 
are employed in offices of pay and receipt, — record of 
goods — account and audit. Many are engaged in copying 
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and keeping registers and books of reference. To fill these 
situations, no university education, no first-rate talent is 
required. The work upon which they are employed on 
their first admission is entirely of a routine character. 

Their duties subsequently become more important, requir- 
ing great care and diligence in their discharge, and strict 
integrity, but, though responsible, they arc not such as to 
call forth talents of a superior order. 

The highest posts in these offices are few, and those 
. few by no means highly rewarded ; and it is manifest — 
the total number of Clerks being very considerable — that 
the proportion who can hope to attain these posts is ex- 
ceedingly small. The majority are left to pass through 
the respective classes of their various branches without 
special notice or distinction, and conclude a laborious offi- 
cial life without having been required to exhibit any quali- 
ties beyond those of industry and integrity. Surely there 
can be no advantage in seeking to fill such clerkships as 
these with young men of talents and ambition, or of supe- 
rior literary attainments, nor in inviting them, by compe- 
tition, to come into a service which can neither reward 
them for success nor compensate them for the chances of 
failure. The performance of routine duties, after the lapse 
of one or two years, could not fail to “ exercise a depressing Page 6. 
“ influence upon them the work “ would become dis- 
“ tasteful the clerks discontented and seeking to obtain 
promotion or removal to better situations, and on failure 
of such promotion (there being, in fact, no offices to which 
they could be removed), they would be finally induced to 
retire from the public service with mortification and dis- 
appointment. 

I would, therefore, submit, in regard to offices which 
are either entirely offices of account or in which a large 
portion of account and audit business is combined with 
the executive functions ofthe department, that the appoint- 
ment to clerkships should be made subject only to an 
examination calculated to test the intelligence of the can- 
didates, their acquaintance with arithmetic and the princi- 
ples of book-keeping, and other general information and 
education to a prescribed extent. No advantage can, in 
my opinion, be gained by making that examination a 
competing one. 

But the Commissioners recommend the indiscriminate 
adoption of the principle of competition in the selection of 
all officers of the Civil Service, “ not merely to secure the 
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“ appointment of the fittest persons, but to avoid the evils of 
“patronage.” The question of patronage is so intimately 
connected with political considerations that I should be 
disposed, in the position in which I am placed, to decline 
making any reference to it in this paper, but I cannot, in 
deference to the order I have received, avoid, whilst stating 
my opinion on the general principles of the Report of the 
Commissioners, making some observations upon this part 
of the subject. 

That Government patronage has been abused, and 
that such abuse has led to the appointment of unfit and 
incompetent persons to the public service, I am ready to 
admit. But if patronage can be guarded from abuse by 
regulations which will prevent bad appointments, I am not 
prepared to recommend its discontinuance in the selection 
of officers to the Civil Service. I am free to confess that 
I. can see no reason why the Crown should be deprived of 
the grace and influence which belong to the nomination 
of its own officers, provided such nominations are controlled 
by an efficient examination and probation, before the per- 
sons nominated are confirmed in the appointments. This 
privilege of nomination exists without complaint in the mili- 
tary and naval branches of the state ; public institutions 
and joint-stock companies, bankers, merchants, and private 
persons retain it. There is, doubtless, one exception, viz., 
the mode of appointing a certain class of the civil servants 
of the East India Company-, under the recent Act of Par- 
liament ; but I would submit that the case of those officers 
is essentially different from that of the ordinary civil 
servants of the Crown in this country. Young men sent 
out to India, as writers, are required to have a knowledge 
of several native languages. Soon after their arrival in 
India, they are appointed to responsible offices, detached 
to some distant province, and thrown entirely on their own 
resources, and they are called upon subsequently to act for 
the benefit of the Company 7 , as judges, ambassadors, finance 
ministers, and governors of extensive districts. Few, if any, 
of these men are required to perform any routine duties, 
as clerks and copyists, without prospect of advancement. 
There is therefore good reason for selecting, with the great- 
est care, the most talented and promising young men who 
may present themselves for examination for service in 
India, and the salary and emoluments held out to them 
are sufficient, I should suppose, to attract candidates of 
superior attainments. 
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There is another point to which I would draw particular 
attention. It frequently happens that special services are 
rendered to the Crown 'by individuals not, themselves, in 
the public employ. It is proper that some reward should 
be bestowed for those services, and instances are not un- 
frequent of the appointment of the son or other relative of 
such persons to office. Who would wish to deprive the 
Crown of the opportunity of rewarding distinguished ser- 
vice, or exemplary conduct, provided it can be done 
without admitting an incompetent officer? And who has 
so good a claim to a public appointment ; who is so likely 
to prove a valuable public servant, as the son of one who 
1ms recommended himself by some creditable action or 
line of conduct ? 

But there is another class of persons who have a strong 
claim on the country, and whose interests would be se- 
riously affected by the introduction of a system of close 
competition in the appointment of Civil Servants — I mean 
the Civil Servants themselves. 

I have maintained, that these persons as a body, aie 
faithful and diligent, and that they perform their duties 
efficiently; many of them with exemplary zeal. I believe, 
that as a whole, they are inadequately remunerated for 
their services. They are compelled to contribute to a 
Superannuation Fund — at the rate of 2A or 5 per cent, on 
their salaries — but if they continue to serve till death, 
they receive no benefit from that fund, and, being unable 
to make provision for their families, frequently leave them 
in a destitute condition. Their entire devotion to the 
duties of office, and their very moderate incomes, prevent 
them from making or keeping up friendships : and from 
political connexion, those who serve in the Revenue 
departments are entirely debarred, by the stern regula- 
tions of the Service. To whom, then, can the public 
Servant look, but to the Government which he serves, foi 
any assistance he may require ? And how can such 
assistance be better bestowed than by the appointment 
of his son to a post in the public Service? How more 
gracefully and agreeably than by giving him a Clerkship 
in the very office in which his father served with diligence 
and fidelity, and who, perhaps, sacrificed his health and 
life by his devotion to his duties? 

Take the case of any meritorious officer in the service, 
who has several sons, for whom he can obtain no employ- 
ment without laying himself under obligations, inconsistent 
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with his position, but who, perhaps, would have ex- 
perienced no such difficulty in providing for his family, 
had he devoted himself to some other pursuit ; he knows 
no influential friend, except the head of his department ; 
he possesses claims on no one, save the Government which 
he serves. Surely it is but just that that Government 
should have the means of making provision for the son of 
such an officer, by giving him a nomination to the Civil 
Service, provided he can pass the prescribed examination, 
and is equal to the duties. Coeteris paribus, such a youth 
has a better claim than a stranger to any benefit which 
the public Service can bestow : — and the recognition of 
the father’s merits holds out to others the strongest 
inducement to good conduct and a zealous discharge of 
duty. 

1 rejoice to say, that at no time during my connexion 
with public affairs, have claims of this nature been more 
fully recognized than at present. The Government has 
exercised great liberality, and evinced the kindest con- 
sideration, by the frequent nomination of the sons of 
deserving officers, whether those now in the Service, or 
those who have lost their lives bj T their devotion to it. 
That liberality is gratefully acknowledged by the Service 
generally, whilst great encouragement has been given to 
exertion, and the best effects produced by selections so 
reasonable and judicious. And 1 do no more than an act of 
justice, in declaring that the sons of civil servants, from 
their early habits and training, not only prove to be of an 
average utility, but that some of them, by their talents 
and application, have risen to the highest offices, several 
of which they are at present filling with credit to them- 
selves and the greatest advantage to the public. 

If, however, the principle of appointment by competition 
and literary test is to be fully adopted, the Government 
will be deprived of this the most legitimate and beneficial 
mode of rewarding their deserving officers. It may be 
suggested that pecuniary recompense should be resorted 
to as a substitute ; but I not only entertain an opinion 
that such a proceeding would be less acceptable to the 
recipients, but I have some misgiving as to the result in 
other respects. There are always difficulties in the way 
of the bestowal of grants of the public money, but no 
such difficulties arise when the gift can be conferred 
without loss to the giver. In the Bank of England the 
practice of appointing the sons of clerks to offices on the 
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establishment is, I believe, systematically carried out, and 
it is attended with a two-fold effect ; it stimulates to 
exertion those who are in the service ; and it holds out 
an example and inducement to those who are desirous of 
entering it. Indeed 1 am so impressed with the justice 
as well as policy of this mode of rewarding the really 
meritorious of our public servants, that I should gladly 
see it extended and become a recognized system; and 
the very liberal notions now entertained by the Govern- 
ment with respect to the relinquishment of patronage, 
induce me to submit for consideration whether a certain 
proportion of vacancies throughout the several grades of 
the Civil Service should not be set aside for the purpose 
suggested. As will be seen by the paper marked E, the 
Government, with the view of exciting a spirit of emula- 
tion, have already given up some of the most valuable 
appointments at their disposal. 

If the plan of competition proposed by the Commis- 
sioners would certainly secure the best officers for the 
public service, I should recommend its adoption, irre- 
spective of the considerations I have mentioned or any 
others ; but if doubts exist on this point (and many very 
experienced persons closely connected with the Civil 
Service have expressed such doubts) I submit that the 
right of selection should remain with the Crown and its 
responsible ministers, accompanied by such regulations 
for the admission of nominees as will effectually provide 
against abuse, and with equal certainty open the door 
wider to young men of superior qualifications. 

In order, however, to take further security against a 
careless or improper use of patronage in respect of the 
superior departments of the state, it might be prudent to 
adopt a modified system of competition, under which a 
selection might be made, by examination, of the most 
talented candidates. 

The Commissioners propose “ that examinations should Page 
“ be held at stated times ; that an average having been 
“ taken of the number of situations of the class con- 
“ tended for, which periodically fall vacant, it should be 
“ announced before the commencement of each trial, how 
“ many gentlemen were to be elected for admission to 
“ the public service on that occasion.” Having in this 
manner ascertained the number to be admitted, I would 
then propose that candidates to the extent of three or 
four times that number should be put in nomination by 
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those who are to exercise the privilege, and that a selec- 
tion should be made, from among the persons who pass 
the best examination, of the requisite number, to be sent 
as probationers to the vacant offices requiring to be filled 

up. 

The nominations of these candidates might be made, 
in fixed proportions, by the Heads of offices who now 
possess the right of filling up vacancies in their own de- 
partments, and who should be required to state their 
belief that the persons whom they recommend are quali- 
fied by character, conduct, and abilities, for the superior 
posts in the Civil Service ; such nominations to be accom- 
panied with certificates of good conduct and moral quali- 
fications from the friends and instructors of the candidates. 

Such a plan would effectually secure a wide field of 
competition for those situations which seem most to re- 
quire it, with ample security for character and respectabi- 
lity: whilst the selection of its own officers would virtually 
remain with the Crown and its responsible ministers. If 
the experiment, thus limited in the first instance to the 
superior offices, prove successful ; and if in the result the 
officers so selected are not only talented but steady; 
regular in their habits ; docile and contented with their 
work; and assisting by their moral acquirements to im- 
prove the character and efficiency of the service, the 
principle may easily be extended. If, on the other hand, 
the persons appointed under these regulations are above 
their work; without habits of business; unwilling to dis- 
charge the uninteresting and routine duties of their offices ; 
dissatisfied with their position and seeking to quit the 
service in order to embark in more lucrative employments; 
the step may be retraced, and the vacancies supplied by 
those who come up to the test which it may be thought 
fit to establish without reference to comparative merit. 



The next subject of importance referred to in the 
Report, and it is a perfectly distinct one, is that of pro- 
motion ; and I agree with the Commissioners that in order 
■further to improve the efficiency of the public departments, 
the promotion of officers on the principle of selection 
should be extended. 

Promotion, by merit alone, has on several occasions 
been enjoined on public Boards by the Lords of the Trea- 
sury; and in theory, all heads of departments possess the 
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rioht to make selection of the best qualified officer in every 
cfse of advancement; but in practice, it has been found 
difficult to carry out this principle to its full extent. For 
although it is undoubtedly the custom in the public de- 
partments generally to fill, by the selection of the most 
competent, all vacancies which occur in the superior offices 
requiring the exercise of talent and experience ; yet, in the 
more common cases of promotion from class to class, 
where the duties performed are generally the same, it is 
usual to advance the senior, if his character is unexcep- 
tionable, and he is recommended by the head of his branch 
as fully competent. 

These transfers may, in fact, be considered more as 
machinery for granting increased emolument for continued 
service (particularly in those offices where no periodical 
increase of salary is allowed), than as promotions, in the 
strict meaning of the term ; and I doubt whether it \\ ould 
he attended with beneficial results, if, in such cases, de- 
serving persons of ordinary ability, who perform their duty 
well, were passed over by younger and more talented men, 
who' by greater activity, might bring themselves more 
prominently under the notice of their superiors. In all 
cases of advancement from class to class certificates of 
good behaviour and qualification are required ; and those 
who are found to be deficient in the requisite attainments, 
or irregular in conduct, are passed over, and the next 

deserving man in the class is promoted. 

The practice, however, of promoting by seniority from 
class to class, may in some cases be productive of injustice 
to individuals and inconvenience to the service; and I am 
inclined to recommend that regulations be made for re- 
stricting it within narrower limits. There will always 
prevail a disposition to promote by seniority rather than 
by selection. It relieves the promoter from much em- 
barrassment and responsibility. Men who have talents 
and energy are generally supposed to be well able to take 
care of themselves ; whilst sympathy is always excited for 
those who are to be passed over, especially where their 
deficiencies involve no moral imputation. Whatever theory 
may be laid down, this natural feeling will always have a 
great effect. Its influence should not, however, be allowed 
to blind the judgment of those upon whom the _ re- 
sponsible duty of recommending or confirming promotions 
devolves ; an act of kindness towards one becomes, in such 
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cases, injustice to another, and establishes a precedent in- 
jurious to the whole department. 

But, although I am of opinion that in the particular 
cases to which I have referred, seniority constitutes a 
primd facie claim, it should not be admitted on the bare 
efficiency of the party to perform the duties that may he 
more immediately required of him ; but it should be 
satisfactorily ascertained that he would be also competent 
to fulfil any others which, in the event of the illness or ab- 
sence of liis superior, or other emergencies, would devolve 
upon him as a necessary consequence of his position. If 
he is not so qualified, another who possesses the requisite 
qualifications should be preferred to him ; for if it be 
otherwise, when, in the ordinary course of official business, 
the emergency arises, the junior will be called upon to dis- 
charge the duty, and be thus placed in authority over his 
senior officer. To avoid this anomaly', the question of 
promotion should be at once decided by superior com- 
petency. 

With the reservation, then, of offices, the duties of 
which are of routine character, I consider that promotion 
by merit should be the rule of the Service ; but 1 cannot 
recommend its indiscriminate adoption, far less that the 
very best man who can be found, without reference to his 
position, should in all cases be selected. The effects of such 
a practice would be to pass by, unrewarded, the continued 
good services of a large proportion of very deserving officers, 
who are exerting themselves to the utmost in the discharge 
of their duties ; to foment discontent and jealousy ; and to 
encourage complaints of favoritism and undue preference 
against the Heads of the office, or the superiors of the 
particular departments under tvhose advice they may be 
supposed to be acting, in the promotion of the inferior 
officers. But I can add nothing to the forcible observa- 
tions made on this point by the Commissioners, who are 
fully aware of the difficulties that would attend any 
attempt to regulate the advancement of all the clerks and 
officers throughout a large establishment, solely' on the • 
principle of promotion by merit. I therefore concur with 
them, that it ought to be a leading object with the 
Government so to regulate that principle as to provide 
every possible security against its abuse ; and I see no 
objection to the regulations which they suggest for this 
pui'pose. 
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It has long been the practice in the Customs, to require 
the chief officers of each branch to make a report in 
writing, to the Board of Commissioners, as to the character 
and qualifications of the officers coming forward for promo- 
tion, and to name the persons whom they consider most 
competent and deserving. It is also usual, in the more 
important cases, to summon the Surveyors-General and 
Inspectors-General to the Board Room, and take their 
opinion separately on the subject. And, as a further 
security against improper selections, the Board is required 
to transmit a formal report to the Lords of the Treasury, 
stating all the circumstances, and requesting their Lord- 
ships’ confirmation of the appointment. This latter 
course is not, however, taken in cases of advancement of 
clerks and officers in their respective classes. It would 
cause unnecessary trouble and expense in so large a 
department as the Customs, to report in every case ; but 
the circumstances of all promotions stand recorded in the 
official books, and may be referred to in the event of any 
complaint or inquiry being made into the matter. 

My observations have run to so great a length that I 
abstain from adverting to many other proposals made by 
the Commissioners, as I cannot venture to hope that my 
opinions will assist the Government in coming to a decision 
on this subject. If my views are correct, some of those 
experienced persons whose opinions have been sought by 
the Treasury, will, I doubt not, have already brought 
them forward ; if my views are unsound they will be 
quickly put aside. Indeed, I would willingly, for these 
and other reasons, have declined to offer any observations 
on the subject, but I could not disobey the directions of 
the Government, still less could I allow it to be supposed 
that I did not feel a warm interest in the welfare of the 
Civil Service of the country ; and I must conclude by 
saying, that I shall be ready at all times to use my best 
endeavours to give practical effect to those measures for 
the improvement of the public service which the Govern- 
ment may finally determine to adopt. 
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(A.) 

By the Customs Consolidation Act. 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107, sect. 1, 
the appointment of persons for the management and collection 
of the Customs is vested in the Lords of the Treasury, who also 
fix the salaries and allowances to he assigned to the several situa- 
tions. This having been done, the performance of all duties con- 
nected with the department is placed, by the same Act, under the 
control of the Commissioners, to whom authority is given to 
require such security from the officers, for their good conduct, as 
thev shall deem necessary. The Commissioners are also specifically 
empowered by their Letters Patent from the Queen, to t£ suspend, 
« remove, and displace ” any person under their control, when 
“ necessary or expedient.” 

, Qualifications, Instruction, and Admission. 

The following are the rules to be observed on the appointment 
of persons to the service of the Customs : — 

1 . Persons nominated to out-door offices,* and to the situations 

of Housekeeper, Doorkeeper, Messenger, and Watchman, must have 
completed twenty-one years of age, and persons nominated to 
clerkships must have completed sixteen years of age, before they 
can be admitted to the establishment ; and no persons will he 
admitted thereto, who may have attained the age of thirty years 
before the date of their nomination, except Housekeepers, Door- 
keepers, and Messengers, who will be admitted up to the age of 
thirty-five years. , 

2. They must be free from debt, healthy and active, and with- 
out any bodily infirmity. _ 

3. Persons nominated to be Searchers, Landing Waiters, Coast 

Officers, or Gaugers, and to clerkships, must be fully acquainted 
with the principal rules of arithmetic, and the first four rules of 
decimal and vulgar fractions ; and be able to write a good clear 
hand, and write fluently from dictation without errors of ortho- 
graphy. _ 

Housekeepers, Doorkeepers, Messengers,' Tide-waiters, boat- 
men, Weighers, and Watchmen, must be able to read and write, 
and be acquainted with the first four rules of arithmetic. 

4. Upon their nomination, they will be required to produce 
certificates of character, shelving the .course of life they have led, 
and a certificate of baptism, or other satisfactory proof of then 
age ; and they will be subjected to an examination as to then 



* Including Mariners in the Quarantine service. (T. O, 27 Oct. 1848). 
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qualifications as provided in rale 3. If upon this examination Qualification.' 
there should appear to be reasonable ground to believe that they §' c - 
will be in every respect qualified for the situations to which they 
have been nominated, after undergoing instruction or a probation, 
they will be placed under instruction or on probation, as follows, 
viz. : — 

Searchers, Landing-waiters, and Gaugers, under a course 
of instruction for three months, without pay. Instructions. 

Coast Officers. — Do. for six weeks, without pay. 

Clerks will be placed on duty on probation for three months ; 
and if at the expiration of that period they shall be certified 
to be duly qualified, and shall have performed the duty of 
Clerks during that time, they will be admitted to office, and 
take rank, and be paid the salaries of their situations from 
the date of their commencing probation. 

Housekeepers, Doorkeepers, Messengers, Tidewaiters, Disquaiifica- 
Boatmen, Weighers, and Watchmen, will be placed on tion - 
duty on probation for a month, and will, in like manner, be 
allowed the pay of the office to which they have been nomi- 
nated ' . 

— : but in cases where persons are found not to be qualified at 
the expiration of the period of their instruction or probation, 
their nominations will be cancelled, and the salary of the office 
will in no instance be paid to them for the period during which 
they have been on probation ; but should their conduct have been 
in all respects satisfactory, the Board will consider whether half 
the usual pay should not be allowed. 

•5. No person will be admitted to the service who shall have 
been guilty of an offence against the revenue laws, or who shall 
have been dismissed from any department of the public service. 

6. Persons nominated as Extra- clerks must be eighteen and Age and quai: 
under forty years of age ; they must produce certificates of age fication ° f ex ~ 
and character ; and will be subject to examination in writing tra c 61 s ‘ 
and arithmetic ; and should it appear from such examination that 

they will be qualified after a probation, they will be placed on 
duty for a month ; if not qualified at the end of that time, their 
appointments will be cancelled, and in that case they will not be 
paid the usual allowance for the time they were on probation ; 
but should their conduct have been in all respects satisfactory, 
the Board will consider ■whether half the pa} 7- of an Extra-clerk 
should not be allowed. 

7. The preliminary examination of persons appointed to offices Examiners in' 

in London, to be conducted as follows : — London. 

Persons nominated to Clerk - 1 To be examined by a Clerk 
ships, or to be House- l in the Secretary's office, se- 
keeper or Doorkeeper : J lected for that purpose. 

Persons nominated to be 1 m 
Searchers, Landing Wait- 1 To be examined by the Sur- 
ers, and Gangers : J ve ^ ors Gei ieral - 

y 2 
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■ Qualifications. 
Sec. 



At Out-ports. 



To be examined, by the Land- 
ing Surveyors. 

To be examined by the In- 
spectors of the River. 



G. O. 2 April 
1836, 



Instructions 
and probation 
not intended 
to supply want 



Persons nominated to be \ 

Weighers or Messengers : J 
Persons nominated to be 'i 
Tidewaiters, Boatmen, > 
and Watchmen : J 

; the preliminary examination at the out-ports to be by the 

Collectors and Controllers, (and the Inspector-General, when per- 
sons are appointed to out-door offices at Liverpool,) the persons 
nominated being also subjected, under the direction of the Col- 
lector and Controller, to such further examination as may he 
advisable, by the Landing Surveyor, Inspector of the River, or 
Tide Surveyor at the port ; and in all eases the principal officers 
are to satisfy themselves, as far as practicable, that the parties 
are proper persons to be admitted into the service, and to state 
their own opinion as to the age of the parties, when reporting to 
the Board the result of their preliminary inquiries, in cases where 
they have reason to believe that the parties are either over or 
under the ages specified in rules 1 and 6. Should a party nomi- 
34. na ted have been previously employed in the public service, a cer- 
tificate, from the heads of the department in which he has served, 
is to be produced and forwarded to the Board. 

8. It is to be distinctly understood, that the above inquiries 
are preliminary; and have for their object, to ascertain whether 
(amongst other requisite qualifications) the party has been suffi- 



Certificate of 
qualification. 

G. O. 13 April 
1836. 



of elementary ciently instructed in the ordinary elements of education, to warrant 
education. his being placed under probation ; and that the purpose of such 
184 ? 23 K ° T probation is not to supply any deficiency or want of acquirement 
in spelling, writing, or arithmetic, but by actual trial in the busi- 
ness of the department to which he may be nominated, to test his 
fitness, previous to admission, for the due and efficient perform- 
ance of the several duties which may be required of him. 

9. When a party shall have obtained a certificate or qualifi- 
cation from the officers under whom lie has been instructed, lie is 
to be finally examined by the Surveyors General in London, ra- 
the Collector and Controller at an out-port, as the case may be ; 
and the report of such officers, with the papers showing the in- 
struction and examination which, the party shall have undergone, 
are to be submitted to the Board for their directions ; and should 
it at any time be found that a certificate of qualification has been 
improperly or negligently granted, the certifying officers will be 
answerable for it as a serious offence. 

10. With regard to persons already in the service, who may be 

*- promoted to other offices, the Board will determine whether any, 

1 SS 6 13 Al ' nl auc ^ ^ so what, instruction may he required, and will give such 

directions as may be necessary in each case, 



Instruction on 
promotion, 
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(B.) 

Attendance. Attendance. 

With the view of ensuring the punctual attendance of officers Regulations to 
and clerks the following regulations are to be observed, viz. : — ensure P™°- 

1. An appearance sheet is to be kept in the custody of the Junc 

Principal officer of each department ; to be produced for the sig- me. 
nature of the several officers and clerks at the appointed hour of London - 
arrival, to be then withdrawn, and again produced at the ap- A p pe , ran( . e 
pointed hour of departure for the entry of their initials, which sheets to l>e 
entry is not to be deferred until the following morning ; and the kept »n4 h™ 
Principal of each office is to affix his initials at the foot of the M ]7 j^ rc j, 
columns for arrival and departure, as well as against any special 1843. 

entry made by him therein ; the Principals of departments are fee. 
also, if they quit before the legal hour, to note the tact in the 
column of “ observations.” 

2. In the event of the absence of any officer or clerk at the All absences 
hour of arrival or departure, or during the official hours of attend- “ 

ance, the same is to be noted by the Principal in red ink, in the 18 ' 36 ' 
propel' column, with an explanation of the cause, together with 
the exact time at which the party appeared after the appointed 
hour of arrival, or the time at which his absence commenced 
and terminated during the official hours. In cases where the ab- 
sence of the party may continue from a period preceding the 
Monday in any week, the date when such absence commenced is 
to be always stated ; and when the absence has taken place by 
leave, the termination of the leave is also to be stated. 

3. The following fines are to be strictly levied for non-attend- Scale of lines 

imee (except m the cases hereafter mentioned). ;ulce 

_ G. o. 23 June 



For absence at the appointed hour of arrival or departure, or 
during the hours of attendance. 




For absence 
during 

the whole day. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


; £ s. 


d. 


Where the anuu&l official income \ 
of the party shall not exceed - - J 


100 


- 2 


0 


0 4 


0 


Exceeding 100/. and not exceeding - 


150 


. 2 


6 


i 0 5 


0 


„ 150 


200 


- 3 


0 


i 0 0 


0 


„ 200 


300 


- 4 


0 


0 8 


0 




400 


5 


0 


0 10 


0 


„ 400 


500 


- 7 


(5 


0 15 


0 


„ 500 „ „ 




- 10 


0 


1 0 


0 



4. The only cases of exemption from fine shall be those of JJomfimeT 
absence by leave or sickness duly authenticated by medical certi- rom 
ficate or otherwise. 

5. All officers and clerks who maybe prevented from attending Written com- 
their duty by sickness or other unavoidable cause, are to signify 

the same by a written communication to the Principals of their non-attendance. 
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M. 21 Dec. 
1844. 



Principals to 
state if expla- 
nation be satis • 
factory. 

G. 0. 23 June 
1836. 

Account of 
fines. 

G. 0. 5 May 
1854. No. 59. 



How to be dis- 
posed of. 

G. 0. 26 May 
1842. 



Non-payment 
to be reported. 
G. 0. 22 April 
1846. No. 42. 
And salary 
stopped. 

G. O. 23 June 
1836. 

Payment of 
fines not to ex- 
cuse irregular 
attendance. 

Appearance 
sheets to be 
laid before the 
Board weekly. 
At out-ports. 



Out- port fines, 
how to be dis- 
posed of. 

G. 0. 10 June 
1843. No. 66. 
31-May 1844. 
No. 54. 

28 May 1847, 
No. 8 1 , and- 
5 May 1854. 
No. 59. 



respective departments, specifying tlieir residence and the nature 
of the illness or other circumstances by which their absence is 
occasioned, and taking care that such communication be forwarded 
in sufficient time to be received at the proper hour of arrival. 
And the Principals of the several departments, under the super- 
vision of the Inspectors General of the waterside and warehousiuo- 
branches are to make the like communication to those officers. 
No verbal message is to be received in excuse for non-attendance 
unless under very special circumstances which may render a com- 
pliance with the regulations impracticable, and such cases must 
be submitted to the Board for their direction. 

6. The Principals of departments are in all cases to note against 
the names of the officers in the appearance sheet whether the 
explanation offered, and the medicalc ertificate (if any) be satis- 
factory, and if not, they are to proceed at once to impose the fines. 

7. The fines are to he received by the Principal in the depart- 
ment to which the officer may belong, and entered in a book kept 
for that purpose ; the amount to be paid at the end of each quarter 
to the Receiver General ; and an account (whether nil or other- 
wise') of fines imposed, rendered by the Heads of departments to 
the Receiver and Controller General on the last day of the 3rd, 
6th, 9th, and 12th months in each year. 

8. The amount of fines so levied to remain deposited with the 
Receiver General, for the disposal of the Board, in benevolent 
grants, to the widows and children of officers who may die in the 
service, or in such other cases of great distress as may be brought 
under the Board’s notice. 

9. Any instance of an officer or clerk failing to pay the 
amount of fines levied on him, within the time prescribed, is to 
be reported to the Board. 

10. And no salary or other allowance is to be paid to any such 
officer or clerk until the fines incurred by him in the preceding 
quarter shall have been fully paid. 

11. It is to be distinctly understood that notwithstanding the 
payment of fines a failure in regular and punctual attendance will 
also be visited by such censure or punishment as the nature of 
the case may deserve. 

12. The several appearance sheets to be laid before the Board 
on the Monday next after the expiration of each week. 

13. Similar regidations are to be observed at the out-ports 
in regard to the attendance of the officers and clerks, and (as far 
as the same are applicable) to the mode of keeping the appearance 
books, which are to be inspected weekly by the Collector and 
Controller. 

14. The fines levied at the out-ports are to be disposed of in 
benevolent grants in like manner as in London, and remitted for 
that purpose by the Collectors and Controllers at the close of each 
half year, viz. : the 5th January and 5th July, to the Receiver 
General ; the Controller General being apprised" of each remittance 
according to form prescribed : and the money is to., be applied to 
the general fund. 
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(C.) 

Conduct. Conduct. 

1 . There is no part of the duty of the Principals of departments Supervision by 
in London, and Collectors and Controllers at the out-ports, of Principals, 
more importance than a frequent personal supervision of the ® 8 ' 23 ' 18 
conduct of all the officers and clerks under their inspection ; the G. o’. 8 Aug. 
Board, therefore, rely upon their zeal and discretion in taking 1828 . 

every necessary means for ascertaining not merely the official con- 1836 ‘ 1 arc 

duet and character, but the habits and pursuits of every individual Characters, 
over whom they exercise control ; and whilst they are impartially 
to bring under the notice of the Board those who merit approba- 
tion, they are also to represent the conduct of others who deserve 
punishment ; specially referring to any circumstances which may 
affect their integrity or respectability. To promote these objects 
the following regulations are to be observed, viz. : 

2. A return of the ages and capacities of all the officers and Annual return 

clerks in the service is to be laid before the Board for each year capacities! 1 
ending, and immediately after, the 5th of January. G. 0. 20 May 

3. The return is to show, not only the date of each officer's ^? o 3 ^ iow d . 
appointment to tile office lie holds, but also the date of his original 0 f° a p p !!n,tments 
appointment in the service and ol his appointment to any and and length of 
every office he may have held between bis original appointment 

and "that which he may till at the period of the account, so as to jg 24 ' 2 on ' 
show his total length of service, together with the particulars of G. 0. 19 Dec. 
any allowances received by him in addition to his established 1838 - 
salary; and in the event of the removal of an officer, from one 
port to another, the Collector and Controller of the port, to which 
the officer is removed, are to be furnished with the same particulars 
up to the period of his removal. 

1, It is also to contain a detailed and impartial statement of Official capacity 
the capacity and general character and conduct of each officer 
and clerk ; and the manner in which they have performed their 18 ' 13 '. 
duty; and to point out those who have distinguished themselves G. O. 18 July 
by superior zeal, ability, and attention ; and those, on the other 
hand, who may either from incapacity or misconduct have been 
remiss or inefficient. 

5. The return is to be made in London by the Principal ofHcturn, by 
each department, and at the out-ports by' the Collector and Con- to lj ' 
trailer personally; but at those ports where the office of Controller g. O.' 25 June 
% united with an out-door office, the Collector is to make, in ad- if 47 * No - 89. 
dition, a separate report as to the conduct, character, Ac., of the t0 B 
former officer ; and a copy' of the general return is to be preserved G. O. is July 
in a book in the immediate custody of the respective Collectors 18 23. 

and Controllers, which will be called for and examined by any 
member of the Board, or any' Surveyor General who may visit 
the port, in order that the fidelity thereof may be ascertained by 
personal examination of the officers themselves, and of their 
books and; accounts. 

6 . The heads of departments in London, and the Collectors and Hines imposed 
Controllers at the out-ports, are to state also at the foot of the |® 1>c s ‘ ate ?' 

i vj. u. so dime 
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Conduct. 

How forwarded 
from out-ports. 
G. 0. 28 Dec. 



return the names of the officers who have failed to give due 
attendance, and the amount of fines imposed during the year. 

7. The return is to be forwarded from the out-ports, direct to 
the Board. 



1836. 



(D.) 



Promotion. 

Private appli- 
cations inter- 
dicted. 

G. 0. 28 May 

1825, 27 May 

1826, and 23' 
Jan. 1847, 

No. 10. 



Promotion. 

^ . The Chairman states to the Board, that since his appoint- 
ment he lias received numerous applications from noblemen and 
gentlemen soliciting the promotion of officers and clerks in the 
service ; and it appears that other members of the Board have 
frequently received similar applications. 

There can be no doubt that in most, if not in all, of these cases, 
the applications have been made at the instance of the respective 
officers and clerks in direct contravention of their instructions 



and the Board’s General Orders upon the subject. 

The Board are determined that promotion in the department 
shall be governed solely by good conduct, efficiency, and length 
of service, and that they will not allow their recommendations to 
the Treasury to be influenced in any degree by any applications 
or representations which may be made to them by persons uncon- 
nected with the department. Such applications are therefore not 
only irregular and in violation of the recorded orders and regula- 
tions of the service, but useless for their- object ; they tend also to 
embarrass the discretion of the Board, inasmuch as in any case 
in which an officer would be entitled to promotion on his own 
merits, application made in his favour by influential persons 
affords ground for suspicion that the selection of the officer has 
been influenced in some degree by private considerations, and that 
without the exercise of such interest, the claims of the officer 
would have been passed over ; a suspicion which, however unjust 
and unfounded it may be, cannot fail to weaken, in the minds of 
the officers of the department, that confidence in the justice and 
fair dealing of the Board, which the Commissioners are most 
desirous to possess. The Commissioners will at all times be ready 
to receive and take into consideration representations from officers 
in the department addressed to the Board officially ; but they 
think it right to apprise the officers and clerks throughout the 
service, once more, and in the most formal manner, that private 
applications from officers themselves, or from other persons on 
their behalf, addressed to individual members of the Board, are 
expressly interdicted ; and that the same will not only have the 
effect of retarding the promotion of the parties, but subject them 
to the Board’s severe displeasure. 

The Board have further to acquaint the officers that they will 
consider any private application for promotion to have emanated 
from the party in whose behalf the same shall be made ; and he 
will be held answerable for a breach of this regulation, unless he 
can satisfy the Board that he had no knowledge thereof, directly 
or indirectly. 
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2 . In submitting tlie names of officers and clerks for promotion, Promotion. 
it is the duty of the Principals to bring prominently under the misconduct, 
notice of the Board all the circumstances affecting tlie character bar to promo- 
imd conduct of the parties, whether such circumstances are “° ” ^ 3g Jul 
recorded in the return of ages and capacities or not ; and it is to 18 ' 46) 'jf 0 , 82 y 
be understood throughout the service, that any transaction of a 
discreditable nature, pecuniary embarrassment, neglect of duty, 
or other misconduct, will be held by the Board sufficient to justify 
them in withholding promotion from officers or clerks, even in 
the lower grades of the service, in which promotion has usually 
proceeded by seniority ; unless it shall appear that the parties 
have, by continued good conduct and increased zeal and activity 
in the discharge of their duties, subsequently entitled themselves 
to favourable consideration. 



(E.) 

3. The Lords of tlie Treasury, at the suggestion of the Select Promotion of 
Committee of the House of Commons on Customs' inquiry, autho- 
rize the promotion to the office of Landing Waiter of officers from office of Land- 
the classes of Tide (Surveyor and Superintending Locker ; and at ing Waiter, 
ports where no such situation as Superintending Locker exists, 
from the class of Lockers. To carry this measure into effect, two- Dec. 1853, 
fifths of the vacancies of Landing Waiters will be set apart, viz. : No. 123 . 

Two in every five vacancies in London, 

Two in every five vacancies in Liverpool, and 
Two in every five at the other ports of the United King- 
dom jointly : — 

the selection of the officers to be left at the discretion and respon- 
sibility of the Board ; -who, provided they can find suitable and 
deserving persons capable of filling the higher position, are to 
promote them accordingly, giving the benefit of advancement to 
Landing Waiters from a minor to a superior port when practicable. 

In giving effect to this measure, the Lords of the Treasury regard And Lauding 
the same as an experiment, the results of which, whether bene- a 

ficial or otherwise, must be tested by subsequent experience ; and larger port< 
they are of opinion that, by throwing open the appointment to 
the office of Landing Waiter, in the proportion mentioned, ample 
opportunities will be afforded for testing the operation of the 
system, and for rewarding those officers who, on account of pecu- 
liar qualifications and extraordinary merit, may be selected as 
worthy of the distinction.* 



* Vacancies of junior clerkships in the Secretary’s office are supplied hy selection of 
the most competent clerks from other branches of the service in London and the out- 
sorts.— M. 5 Sept. 1849. 
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The Right Honourable H. U. ADDINGTON, 
Late Under Secretary of State for the Foreign Department. 

London, November 28, 1854. 

In the letter which you addressed to me on the 14th of 
June last you informed me that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, desired to have my assistance in framing measures 
for the improvement of the Civil Service ; and that you 
were directed to request that I would state my views of 
the general principles of the Report on the Civil Service 
drawn up by Sir Stafford Northcote and yourself, which 
had been laid before Parliament ; and that I would also 
state whether I considered the existing arrangements for 
making first appointments, and for promoting the subse- 
quent efficiency of the persons appointed, open to any, and, 
if any, to what improvements. 

I have accordingly read the Report with great attention, 
and, agreeably to the desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I proceed, with some diffidence, to submit for their 
consideration the following observations relative to the 
points on which my opinion is called for. I must, how- 
ever, premise that I am unable to form a correct opinion 
of the “ general principles ” of the Report without first 
sifting the grounds on which those general principles are 
based, in order to judge for myself how far those grounds 
are sound. I will also at once say that I do not profess 
to speak with any confidence on the merits or requirements 
of departments with the detailed organization and conduct 
of which I have but a general acquaintance. Such are 
the departments of the Customs, Excise, and others of a 
similar class. And with regard to those of' the higher 
class, such as the Home and Colonial Offices, Treasury, 
Board of' Trade, &c., I judge them by their analogy to the 
Foreign Office, with which I was so long personally con- 
nected. 

In the Report to which my attention is called it is, 
I perceive, assumed that the present organization and 
conduct of the Civil Service is notoriously and radically 
defective ; that the mode of appointing to situations in 
the various departments is vicious both in principle and 
practice, and requires fundamental revision ; that the 
present system of promotion is equally faulty ; that a 
large proportion of those who enter the Civil Service 
enter it from low motives, and not from a love of the 
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service, nor with a view of endeavouring to raise them- 
selves to eminence in it ; that they are generally men of 
inferior ability and energy, and not unfrequently infirm in 
mind and hotly ; and that, consequently, the public service 
suffers both in internal efficiency and in public estimation. 
This sweeping assumption is fortified by a discouraging 
picture which is drawn of the entrance into, and progress 
through, the Government Departments of young men 
who are admitted into the Civil Service. And after some 
observations on what is termed the “fragmentary” charac- 
ter of the Civil Service as compared with the Naval, 
Military, and other Services, certain remedial measures 
for the correction of these evils are proposed. Those 
measures may be described in general terms, as, — 

1st. The establishment of a proper system of examina- 
tion, namely, a “ competing ” examination, to which 
should be subjected all candidates for the Civil Service 
before their appointment. 

2dly. A fixed term of probation before the final 
admission of candidates. 

3dly. The establishment of a Central Board of Ex- 
aminers, to which should be committed the duty of 
examining all candidates whatever for the Civil Service. 

4thly. The transfer from the Heads of departments to 
the Central Board of Examiners of the power of appoint- 
ing to situations in the Civil Service. 

from these remedial measures are, 1 apprehend, to be 
gathered the “general principles” on which my views are 
required. 

Now, in considering this comprehensive matter I ask 
myself, first, what is meant by the term “ Civil Service ” 
as employed in the Report. The higher and the lower, 
the intellectual and the mechanical, departments are 
equally branches of the Civil Service. The Foreign 
Office and the Excise Office, for instance, are equally 
component parts of the Civil Service ; and yet they are so 
totally dissimilar in all essential points that the same rules 
touching qualifications, and consequently touching exami- 
nations, cannot possibly apply to both. I am therefore 
quite at a loss to conceive how the various' and hetero- 
geneous classes of the Civil Service cau well be included 
in one general category and scheme of treatment ; and it 
seems consequently to me that at the very outset the 
reasoning and observations employed in the Report are, in 
this essential point, based in error, since, according to my 
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conception, the term “ Civil Service ” is but a term popu- 
larly used for general convenience, but that .it represents 
a thing heterogeneous in its nature, and, as such, requiring 
in its practical treatment the application of separate rules 
and principles suitable to its separate parts. 

I ask myself, secondly, whether the statements of de- 
fects alleged in the Report against the so-termed Civil 
Service are accurate. 

And, thirdly, I ask myself whether the remedies pro- 
posed are practically fitting and likely to produce good 
results. 

I do not hesitate to say at once that I cannot but 
regard the statements of defects presented in the Report 
as very much overcharged, and that I entertain great 
doubts as to the practical fitness of most of the remedies 
proposed. 

I fully admit the existence of partial blots in several 
of the Government Departments, and I have no reason to 
doubt that even in the best offices there is room for 
amendment ; but having myself been for twelve years 
personally connected with the Foreign Office, and having 
seen day after day an incredible amount of work done in 
that Office with a degree of dispatch and accuracy not 
easily to be surpassed ; having also witnessed in the same 
office a demeanour and a spirit of which it would be 
difficult to speak too highly, it is impossible for me to 
conceive that a system of Civil Service can be flagrantly 
and fundamentally bad under which such an office has 
grown up and such working power is daily exhibited. 
For in the organization of the Foreign Office there is no 
peculiar feature to distinguish it from the other Offices of 
State of the higher class. The clerks have always been 
appointed by the Head of the Department; there has been 
no examination, “ competing ” or simple, either prior to 
admission or to subsequent promotion ; neither has there 
been any fixed period of probation. Furthermore, there 
has been no distinction between intellectual clerks and 
manual clerks, a distinction impossible in the Foreign 
Office, where the business is of so confidential a nature, 
and is indiscriminately confided to all the clerks alike. 
Every clerk has, on the contrary, entered as a mere copy- 
ing clerk, and has worked his way upwards, improving 
and educating himself as he went on from one stage to 
another; and the result is an office of unsurpassed, it not 
of unequalled, working porver and good conduct. 
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1 do not mean to affirm that no defect exists in this 
office; on the contrary, I am conscious that there are 
points' in it which are susceptible of amendment. But I 
confidently maintain that the general scheme of the office, 
judged by its works, must be, and is, good ; and that the 
system under which such an office has been formed cannot 
well be radically bad. 

[ am therefore induced to ask why, when you have an 
office of proved merit, you cannot take that office, in all 
its o-ood points, as a model, and, so far as may be suitable, 
assimilate others to it, instead of assuming the general 
demerit of the whole existing system of the Civil Service 

the Foreign Office included— and substituting for the 

scheme hitherto acted upon a theoretic scheme of an 
entirely different, not to say subversive, character. . 

Proportion the number ot hands to the work in each 
department so as to keep, so far as possible, all the clerks 
in each department in full, but not immoderate, daily em- 
ployment ; and establish, where it does not already exist, 
a proper subordination of the juniors to their respective 
senior clerks, making at the same time the seniors re- 
sponsible to a due extent for the conduct of their respec- 
tive juniors, and it will, I suspect, be found that the cor- 
rection of misbehaviour in offices will have already been 
to a great degree attained, without resorting to the doubt- 
ful expedient of discipline records and day books. 

I conscientiously believe,, that by applying a very 
moderate amount of correction here and theie to depart- 
ments in which defects are found to exist, at least as much 
good work may be obtained under the present system from 
those employed in the Civil Service,- I speak of the 
higher departments, — as from any Civil Servants in the 
world; and, moreover, as much as can justly be expected 
by the Government or public from its Civil Servants. 
But we must not expect too much, and rye must especially 
remember that a Civil Servant has his rights and his feel- 
ings as well as his duties ; and this is a point of which, at 
the present day, we are a little apt to lose sight. I hope 
I may be pardoned this digression. 

But to return to the Iteport. It is therein alleged that 
the motives which at present induce young men to enter 
the Civil Service are low ; and also that the advantages 
which are held out to them under the existing system are 
not sufficient to stimulate them to exertion, or to entice 
into the Civil Service men of eminent talent and high 
mental culture. 
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Now, to look at this matter with a cold practical eye, 
discarding all imaginative theory, and rejecting as equally 
unworthy and unfounded all sweeping assumptions of cor- 
ruption on the part of Heads of Departments, parents, and 
candidates, it is, I apprehend, a mistake to expect that 
under any circumstances first-rate talent and cultivation 
will ever be brought to look with favour on a necessarily 
dry and plodding description of service like the Civil 
Service, even in its highest departments, where the scale 
of compensation is at the outset low, the labour dull and 
unattractive, and the progress upwards tedious. The 
remoter prospects also, although sure, are yet far from 
brilliant. 

Genius and intellectual culture will naturally seek the 
professions in which they may have a chance of working- 
out their own fortune, and in which if, on the one hand, 
the exertion and the hazard are great, the prizes are, on 
the other hand, vast and dazzling. A first-class Oxford 
man, or a senior wrangler, would throw himself with 
ardour into the Law or the Church, but he would scarcely 
think of soliciting a clerkship at 100/. a year in a 
Secretary of State’s Department as a fitting start in 
life. 

It is, in fact, to the general nature of the Civil Service 
rather than to the defects of any special system that the 
little ardour of intellectual aspirants should be ascribed. 
And whatever amendments might be introduced into it, the 
nature of the service would remain essentially the same; 
and every candidate must still begin with the beginning, 
which is, and must be, mainly mechanical. 

But it is suggested in the Report that the standard of 
the Civil Service may- be so raised by means of “ com- 
peting” examinations, probation, a systematic scheme of 
transfer from one department to another, and the general 
opening of high posts to merit, as to hold out to its candi- 
dates prizes which may compete with those offered by any 
other profession. 

I assume, of course, that by the term “ Civil Service,” as 
used in the Report with reference to this branch of the 
subject, must be meant the Civil Service in its higher 
departments, since it cannot be intended to maintain that 
in the lower departments a superior degree of literary or 
scientific attainment can be required. 

Now, to view this part of the subject also with a prac- 
tical eye, it appears to me that the scale of intellectual 
cultivation and power which is assumed in. the Report .as 
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needed in the Civil Service is greatly overrated, and also 
that by over estimating the requirements of the Civil Ser- 
vice we shall be liable to contract unnecessarily and inju- 
riously the circle of candidates. 

However paradoxical, or perhaps even grovelling, such 
an opinion may appear, I apprehend that, excepting in the 
Heads, or the highest officers, of departments, no transcend- 
ant degree of talent, or of literary or scientific cultivation, 
will be found necessary to fit a man for performing pro- 
perly the duties assigned to him. I do not say that a 
Civil Servant is better without eminent talent or cultiva- 
tion, but simply that, without either the one or the other, 
a man may be, and many a man is, a most meritorious and 
excellent Civil Servant. 

What, let us ask, constitutes a first-rate clerk in a 
Government Department of the highest class? Assuming 
general intelligence and average education, a first-rate 
clerk becomes so by practice in the office in which he 
senes. Industry, accuracy, trained memory, and judg- 
ment, coupled with that independence of character which 
rejects the puerilities of routine while it admits its solid 
advantages, will necessarily constitute a good clerk, 
although genius and high scholastic attainment may be 
absent. A good Departmental Clerk is, in fact, mainly an 
aggregation of cumulative daily experience and tradition, 
combined with that readiness of mind and pen which 
practice gives, and which enables a man to come to the 
assistance of his superiors at the right moment and in the 
right manner. But it is the dry and hard discipline and 
drudgery of the desk which, however wearisome they may 
have been, have mainly contributed to lay the foundation 
of those qualities which in after years shine forth so emi- 
nently in the accomplished Departmental Clerk, and which 
render him one of the most useful and valuable members 
of the body politic. 

But it by no means follows that a first-rate clerk, how- 
ever excellent as such, should be, although he certainly 
may be, fit to fill a post of high command himself. Still 
less does it follow that, although eminent in his own 
department, he should be equally eminent in another. 
The local knowledge and experience would be wanting, 
and the transfer might, therefore, be rather injurious than 
beneficial to the public service. 

Different acquirements are needed in different, and even 
in cognate, offices, although certain standard eveiy-day 
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qualifications are equally required in all. The Home, the 
Foreign, and the Colonial, Offices, for instance, although 
in many respects similar, require nevertheless, in several 
essential points, very different qualifications ; and I doubt 
whether a transfer could be made without serious incon- 
venience from even one of these offices to the other. 

Speakingfrom my own personal experience,! should say that 
the frequent shifting of the clerks from even one division of 
an office to another, however good in theory, much deranges 
the rapid and correct dispatch of business. The transferred 
clerk is unacquainted with the local business in which he 
finds himself suddenly engaged ; and the Senior Clerk, or 
his first assistant, has, in addition to his own already severe 
labour, the further trouble of teaching and directing the 
new-comer. I found, in fact, that the system of transfer 
would not work— to use a Foreign Office expression— and 
after a sufficient trial, I was obliged to give it up. If, then, 
the limited transfer of clerks in the same office is, as I have 
found it, undesirable, I am led to believe that, d fortiori, the 
systematic transfer of clerks from the Government Depart- 
ment to another would not answer in practice. 

Far, however, he it from me to discourage the employ- 
ment or the promotion of men of talent, wherever they may 
be found. There are undoubtedly men of such superior 
qualities and attainments as to be fit, intellectually, for any 
situation to which they might be called. But such men 
are few ; and, moreover, it must be remembered that intel- 
lectual ability is worth comparatively little in the sedentary 
and laborious Civil Service, unless it be coupled with in- 
dustry and accuracy ; and that in the more elevated posts 
the additional qualities of sound judgment and discretion, 
self-command, firmness, and courtesy of manner-, are equally 
needed with intellectual superioritv. 

I now come to the remedial measures proposed in the 
Report, as correctives of the alleged defects in the Civil 
Service. And first, with regard to the proposed scheme of 
“ competing” examinations. 

I have never yet seen any practical plan of general 
examination for Civil Service candidates sketched out 
in a feasible shape ; nor can I, by the light, such as it 
is, of my own unassisted intellect, shape to myself such a 
plan. I am therefore unable to seize the full scope of the 
object intended in the Report. Examination, if practicable, 
would be pro tanto useful, as shewing the extent of capa- 
city and attainment of the examinee. But no examina- 
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tion could test his moral qualities. Even, however, if some 
general scheme of examination were found to be prac- 
ticable, I entertain great doubts whether the examination 
ought to be one of competition. 

“Competition” presents a brilliant idea, and seems 
nrimd facie to promise bright results. But having in view 
the peculiar nature and wants of the Civil Service, will 
those results turn out solid and beneficial ? Competition 
tends, without doubt, to bring out readiness of intellect ; 
and it must be admitted that men of high mental powers 
usually possess such readiness. But how often is the 
same readiness possessed by men of inferior mental powers ? 
And how often, per contra, are men of sound sense, good 
acquirements, industry, and integrity, deficient in a greater 
or less degree, either in quickness of intellect, or in readi- 
ness of speech. 

In schools, competition is eminently useful ; for while 
the faculties are flexible and the temper ardent, competi- 
tion creates the mental activity which niay be wanting, 
and the boy who has been jostled to-day in the race by a 
school-fellow of readier wit may, to-morrow, under the 
stimulus of emulation, come up with his competitor and 
recover his lost ground. But that which rouses the boy 
in his strife of the hour tends to depress and discourage 
the grown man in the struggle which is to determine his 
position in life ; and the hard-working but less brilliant 
candidate for a clerkship, being conscious of his compara- 
tive slowness of mind or tongue, would be discouraged and 
rendered still less capable at the thought of a contest with 
readier competitors. And there would be a constant risk 
of sacrificing the more sterling to the more superficial 
candidate ; and yet application and steadiness of conduct 
and mind are among the most valuable qualities to be 
sought for in an office clerk. 

If examinations, therefore, be resorted to, I should be 
led to advocate the Detur digno in preference to the 
Detur digniori principle. 

I entertain, however, a strong conviction that a simple 
system of probation, if inflexibly carried out, and coupled 
with the rigorous exaction of sufficient certificates or 
proofs of good conduct and scholastic proficiency on the 
part of every candidate for the Civil Service — which cer- 
tificates might be varied according to the requirements of 
each Department — would be found sufficient, without any 
examination at all, to answer every useful purpose. Such 

z 
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a scheme would also have the advantage of great economy, 
as well as of great simplicity in the application, for, in the 
first place, it would supersede the necessity of paid exami- 
ners, whether general or separate; and, secondly, it would 
be equally applicable to all offices and to all candidates, of 
whatever grade. It might, moreover, be applied to pro- 
motions, as well as to final admissions of candidates. 

I will, with permission, sketch such a plan of probation 
as I think might be found to work well in practice. It is 
but the expansion of the plan of probation suggested in 
the Report. 

1. No candidate should be admitted to probation except 
between the ages of 18 and 21, at which the scholastic 
education may be considered as sufficiently completed. 

2. No candidate should be finally admitted into any 
office except after a year’s probation ; and every candidate 
should be required to produce a certificate (or letter) 
shewing that he has been educated at a college, or school 
of good repute, and that, while there, his conduct was 
good, and his proficiency satisfactory in the branches of 
knowledge taught thereat. (The scale of knowledge to be 
varied according to circumstances.) 

Before the close of the year’s probation the Chief Clerk 
(or other officer of equivalent station) should be required 
to present to the permanent Under Secretary of State (or 
second Officer of the Department) a written report of the 
probationer’s conduct and capacity, founded on information 
obtained from the Senior Clerk under whom the proba- 
tioner had been placed ; and the permanent Under Secre- 
tary of State should be bound to submit that report to the 
Secretary of State or Head of the Department, accompa- 
nied by such observations, favourable or otherwise, as the 
case might warrant ; and upon such report the Head of 
the Department would decide on the final admission or 
rejection of the candidate. 

3. A sum sufficient for the reasonable expenses of the 
probationer should be allowed' him during his year’s pro- 
bation (say 50/. to 80/., pro re rata ) ; and, if he be finally 
admitted, that year should count for a regular year of 
service. 

4. From the period of final admission to that of the 
approaching promotion into the class of Senior Clerks (or 
of Assistant Senior Clerks, if at any time that valuable 
class were admitted as a separate class), no further proba- 
tion or examination would, in my opinion, be necessary ; nor 
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do I think that any day hook or conduct hook, shewing the 
daily behaviour of the clerks, would he desirable, even if 
practicable, at least in any of the higher Departments. 
Gentlemen, whether by birth or education, should be won, 
not coerced, into good behaviour. Each clerk may very 
well be left to work his way freely onwards under the 
hourly observation of his colleagues and of his superiors ; 
practice will gradually form him to business, and self- 
interest, if not right feeling, will probably lead him to 
educate himself, so as to fit him, when his turn comes, for 
entering on the duties of the higher stations in the 
-Department. 

But, as an extra stimulus to his exertions, it would be 
well that at every stage of promotion from class to class 
the names of the three clerks next in order of seniority 
for promotion should be submitted by the Chief Clerk, 
accompanied by observations, to the permanent Under 
Secretary of State, and by him, accompanied also by 
observations, to the Head of the Department. And the 
Head of the Department would, thus informed, appoint 
or reject the senior candidate for promotion. The prin- 
ciples of seniority and of merit would thus be fairly 
balanced. 

In the case of promotion, however, to a senior clerk- 
ship (or equivalent station), as no shadow of doubt 
ought to exist as to the entire fitness of so important an 
officer, a year’s probation alone would, I think, satisfac- 
torily test that point. Such a probation ought therefore 
to be rigorously enforced ; and if, at the end of the year, 
the probationer were not found thoroughly fit in every 
essential point, he ought to be inflexibly rejected for the 
time being, and another candidate put on probation in his 
place. 

Without going into further detail, it appears to me that 
such a scheme as is thus described would at least be 
worthy of a trial. If, as I confidently anticipate, it were 
found to succeed, the complicated and expensive process 
of examination, whether general or special, might be dis^ 
pensed with ; if otherwise, examination might still be 
resorted to. Under any circumstances I hold probation, 
prior to admission, to be absolutely indispensable. In this 
point, therefore, I go entirely along with the Report. 

Having thus ventured freely to express my opinion on 
the inexpediency of examinations of candidates for the 
Civil Service, I may abstain from entering in detail on 

z 2 
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the question of the Central Board of General Examiners, 
which in the Report it is proposed to establish ; I will 
merely say that even were such a scheme of central 
examination practicable, which I greatly doubt, I think it 
would be inexpedient, since, in my conception, it would be 
preferable to leave to each Department the examination 
of its own candidates, as each Department must be better 
able to judge of its own wants than any Central Board, 
however constituted. And I should also be apprehensive 
that an external Board would be too liable to be guided 
rather by some general theory than by a proper apprecia- 
tion of the individual requirements of the several Depart- 
ments of the Civil Service. My own personal experience 
of the honour and rectitude of Departmental Public Ser- 
vants forbids me to harbour for a moment a doubt of the 
conscientiousness with which they would discharge the 
duties of examiners if intrusted to them. 

But it is proposed in the Report that the Central Board 
of Examiners should not act as such only, but that the 
power of appointing to situations in the Civil Service, 
which from time immemorial has resided in the several 
Heads of Departments, should be withdrawn from them 
and made over to the Central Board ; and not only that, 
but it is further suggested that the recommendation to 
superannuation allowances as well as to good service 
pensions and honorary distinctions might also, under 
certain conditions, be beneficially placed in the hands of 
the Central Board. 

This would indeed be the very essence of centralization. 

This scheme professes to have for its object to put a 
stop to the assumed evils and abuses of official patronage. 
But I would ask, with deference, whether those evils and 
abuses are not very much over-rated in the Report, and, 
even if not, whether the proposed arrangement is likely to 
put a stop to them. 

I fear that the tendency to favouritism, and what is 
vulgarly termed “jobbing,” must be looked upon as inhe- 
rent in every system of Government ; as, in truth, the 
ineradicable vice of all Governments : and that, if the 
former is the blot of despotic, the latter is the blot of con- 
stitutional, Governments. “Jobbing” is a part, though 
an ugly part, of the price which a free people pay for their 
constitutional liberty. So long as there are parliamentary 
constituents they will ask favours of Members of Parlia- 
ment, and Members of Parliament of Ministers ; and 
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Ministers will, on their part, have a tendency to satisfy 
such solicitants if in their power. But it is not that a 
“job” is always, or even generally, intended as such ; on 
the contrary, in the majority of cases, the perpetration 
of a “job,” or, in other words, the granting of a favour, is 
merely a mode of escape from a difficulty. A Member 
of Parliament is pressed by a constituent to get a place in 
a Government Office for a relation or a friend, and the 
Member of Parliament, in order to escape from a difficulty, 
applies to the (politically) friendly Head of some Depart- 
ment to assist him in satisfying his constituent. The 
Head of Department, on his part, wishing to gratify a 
parliamentary supporter, accedes, perhaps, to the request, 
and, possibly without sufficient consideration, appoints the 
candidate to the place requested. He thus, on his part, 
escapes also from a difficulty. 

I apprehend that such a case has occurred, in his time, 
to the purest patriot among members of Parliament, and 
to the most virtuous of Ministers. But is there any 
deadly sin in such a proceeding ? Is the conduct of such 
a Member of Parliament, or of such a Minister, to be held 
up to public reprobation as if they had committed a heinous 
crime? Or is the whole system under which such a 
lapsus can take place to be looked upon as a common 
nuisance, utterly vicious and abominable, and calling for 
root and branch extirpation ? Surely such a conclusion 
is quite unphilosophical, not to say puerile ; and, in my 
opinion, instead of exaggerating the evil, and proposing, as 
the only corrective, to upset the whole scheme of Govern- 
ment appointments which has prevailed from remote times, 
it would be better to devise some feasible mode of shelter- 
ing both Members of Parliament and heads of Departments 
from the almost irresistible attacks of constituents and 
supporters with which they often unwillingly, and from 
necessity, comply. 

Such a shelter against the importunity of solicitants- 
would, I conceive, not be in any way afforded by the 
proposed transfer of appointments from the Heads of 
Departments to the Central Board of Examiners ; for a 
Central Board, or its President, is equally open, with a 
Minister of State, to external influences ; and the same 
storm of importunity would assail the one as the other. 

I do not believe, therefore, that any benefit whatever 
would result to the public from the proposed transfer, 
while, on the other hand, I am satisfied that in addition to 
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the injury to be apprehended from the sweeping subver- 
sion, on theoretic grounds, of a system of appointments 
nationalized by time and custom, serious evils would 
accrue to each Department from the inevitable diminution 
of influence and authority which would result to its Head 
by the withdrawal from him of the power of appointing to 
the clerkships and other subordinate officers in his Depart- 
ment. The eyes of all those employed in Government 
Departments ought always to be turned towards the 
Head, and not towards any external authority, as the 
fountain of favour and power. 

The remedy, however, which is desired against the evils 
resulting from the importunity of solicitants, and the too 
great facility of Heads of Departments may, I apprehend, 
be found in the rigorous application of the system of pro- 
bation, of which the germ is contained in the Report, and 
which is further developed in this paper. 

The tendency to importunity and to abuse of patronage 
would doubtless still continue ; but the one would be in- 
directly diminished and the other effectually defeated, by 
the bar thus placed in the way of indiscriminate appoint- 
ment of unknown and untried Candidates for the Civil 
Service. And if, contrary to expectation, tire scheme of 
probation were found, after a fair trial, insufficient of itself 
it might be strengthened by a well-devised plan of Depart- 
mental examination. 

I have thus, in conformity with the call made upon me 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, stated my views 
on the principles and points on which they were required. 
I regret that, with the exception of the . scheme of proba- 
tion, I should have been unable to concur in the general 
principles and views set forth in the Report, or in the con- 
clusions therein arrived at. 

I am very far from insisting on the superior soundness 
of my own opinions ; but, having been called upon for a 
statement of them, I have thought it my duty to make 
that statement without reserve, as I hope I have made it 
without presumption. 

As the Civil Service is alone treated of in the Report I 
have accordingly confined my observations to that Branch 
of the Public Service. 
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BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., 

Deputy Secretary at War. 

December, 1854. 

Your letter of the 14th informs me, that it is the 
wish of Her Majesty’s Government that I should state my 
view of the general principles of the Report of Sir Stafford 
Northcote and yourself on the organization of the perma- 
nent Civil Service, which has been laid before Parliament ; 
and that I should also state whether I consider the existing 
arrangements for making the first appointments, and for 
promoting the subsequent efficiency of the persons ap- 
pointed, open to any, and, if any, what improvements. I 
beg, therefore, that you will do me the favour to submit 
the following observations for the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

I should have abstained from all reference to the very 
unfavourable, not to say injurious view, which is taken, in 
the opening passages of the Report, of the existing Civil 
Service ; but that it appears to me to be the explanation 
of the principal recommendations now made for its reform 
and amendment. 

If the Civil Service really deserved the character there 
given, then indeed severe and active measures could not 
he too quickly adopted and applied, totally to alter its 
constitution and condition. 

My own knowledge and experience, however, of the 
Civil Service, such as it is, would not lead me to concur 
in the conclusion arrived at — viz., “ that the public service 
“ suffers both in internal efficiency and public estima- 
“ tion,” in consequence of the existing system of ap- 
pointment to offices in public departments. And though 
it is admitted that there are “ numerous honourable 
exceptions,” and that “ the trustworthiness of the entire 
body is unimpeached,” I must nevertheless demur to 
the general character of the Service which is given in the 
Report. Indeed, if such were the state of the Civil Service, 
such its inefficiency, and consequently its reputation in 
public estimation, it is not consistent with what is pre- 
viously stated, that “ the government of the country 
“ could not be carried on without the aid of an efficient 
“ body of permanent officers, occupying a position duly 
“ subordinate to that of the ministers, who are directly 
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“ responsible to the Crown and to Parliament, yet pos- 
“ sessing sufficient independence, character, ability, and 
“ experience, to be able to advise, assist, and, to some 
“ extent, influence those who are from time to time set 
“ over them;” and “that the permanent Civil Service 
“ with all its defects, essentially contributes to the proper 
“ discharge of the functions of government, has been 
“ repeatedly admitted by those who have successively 
“ been responsible for the conduct of our affairs.” 

It is not, however, with a view to criticise, or in any 
spirit of mere controversy, that I notice this portion of the 
Report ; but simply because I think its most prominent 
recommendation is in a great degree founded upon too 
exclusively observing the effects of the existing system 
of patronage, upon departments more immediately in 
connexion with and under the control of the Treasury; 
and that hence arises the principal recommendation, viz., 
that the patronage hitherto exercised must be abolished ; 
and that future appointments to the Civil Service should 
be exclusively 7 made through the instrumentality of a 
central board of examiners, as the only mode “ by which 
“ (in the case of inferior, no less than of superior officers) 
“ the double object can be attained of selecting the fittest 
“ person, and of avoiding the evils of patronage.” 

It is possible that the evil of patronage, as it has 
hitherto been exercised, may have been felt more in some 
departments than in others ; that the pressure of political 
or parliamentary 7 interest may have pressed upon them in- 
juriously. But if this be the case, w hich I infer from the 
report, I am not satisfied that the remedy 7 proposed is 
either the best, or the only mode of redressing the evils 
complained of. 

Before, however, so extensive and novel, and in some 
respects so objectionable, a recommendation as I shall en- 
deavour to show, was made, it would have been more 
satisfactory to have examined and compared the existing 
system of patronage, unchecked and uncontrolled as it 
is, and against which the measures recommended in the 
report are mainly directed, with the sy 7 stem recently 
adopted and successfully acted upon in some depart- 
ments, and which the report proposes to extend to 
viz., preliminary examination, and a period of pro- 
bation, before an appointment is made permanent. If, upon 
a careful consideration of the two plans, both had been 
shown to be incapable of amendment, and equally deficient 
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in the means of providing for the appointment of competent 
men to the public service, then perhaps the experiment of 
a central board of examiners might be justified. And, 
had this been clearly shown, I should, however reluctantly, 
have yielded to the establishment of such a body, rather 
than make no attempt to improve the present system. 

But I am strongly of opinion, that the more recent 
system to which I have referred has worked well ; and 
that it may be both improved and extended with advan- 
tage. Nor can any reasonable doubt be entertained, that 
it may be made perfectly effective to secure the appoint- 
ment of well educated and competent civil servants, with- 
out being open to the objections that may be urged against 
a central board ; which would be a peculiarly irresponsible 
body from the very nature of its duties, and would become, 
with its staff of officers and subordinates, and its proposed 
circuits of examination in the country, an unnecessarily 
expensive one. 

This, however, is the principal recommendation of the 
Report, and is considered the only mode of effectually 
carrying its main object into practice — viz., a perfectly 
impartial, efficient, and independent examination of can- 
didates for public employment. 

From this recommendation I am compelled, after much 
consideration, to dissent. 

The powers proposed to be given to this Board of pre- 
senting lists of qualified candidates to the heads of public 
departments, from which they are to fill up the vacancies 
in their offices, or of recommending “particular men to 
particular departments,” though subject to a discretion 
oil the part of the heads of departments to accept them or 
not, are, I think, open to objection. Such a board, if 
formed at all, should, in my opinion, be perfectly passive, 
aud its powers should be strictly limited to granting cer- 
tificates of sufficiency of education and ability to the 
candidate nominated for the office actually vacant. 

I should, therefore, reverse the recommendation of the 
report, and confine the duty of Examiners to determining 
who is not to be admitted to the public service, not who is 
to be employed ; in fact, to putting simply a negative upon 
the appointment of incompetent candidates. Patronage, 
thus guarded, would at least be free from the objec- 
tions taken to it in the report, whilst the public would 
obtain a security that it could only be exercised in favour 
of those whose character, education, and ability entitled 
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them to public employment. The first nomination of can- 
didates I should, therefore, still leave to ihe heads of de- 
partments, who have better means of ascertaining the true 
character of the individual nominated than a public board. 

This part of the scheme, too, appears imperfect; audits 
consequences do not seem to have been fully consul, red. 
If this required proof, it is only necessary to turn to 
that portion of the report which relates to the proposed 
examination of candidates, and their ultimate distribution 
amongst public offices. 

For instance, neither the numbers to be examined, nor 
the probable number of vacancies to be annually filled, are 
even conjectured. 

But if a board is to be appointed, some idea should be 
formed of the probable amount of labour and the nature 
of the duty to be cast upon it. It is said that there are 
16,000 appointments which might come under the con- 
sideration of the board in the course of time. Of this 
number, probably three-fourths, or more, are appointments 
requiring but a very limited amount of education, and 
into the qualifications of candidates for which it would 
hardly- appear necessary that a board should be employed 
to examine. How far the annual vacancies in the re- 
maining fourth would justify the formation of, or give 
occupation to, a board, I have no means of forming an 
opinion. 

The mode of distributing the successful candidates 
amongst the offices to which appointments are to be 
made, is left for consideration; but in the words of the 
Report, “ there will be no difficulty in it which may 
“ not be easily overcome.” It appears to me, however, 
to be one which is greatly underrated; and the several 
suggestions made with a view to meet, as it would seem, 
various anticipated objections, strengthen this opinion. 
For instance, it is suggested that the heads of offices 
might select clerks from lists sent them by the board of 
examiners, or the board might recommend 11 particular 
men to particular departments ;” or “ the choice might 
be given to the candidates themselves,” under restrictions. 
And again, if “ more have been elected than there is im- 
mediate demand for, they should be sent as supernumerary 
clerks to the offices in which the work happens to be the 
heaviest,” or “ they might wait to take their turn ;” 
and, if there should be found too many candidates who 
had passed their examination on the lists of the board, 
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then the number of applicants for examination is to be 
proportionately diminished. 

None of these suggestions are free from serious objec- 
tions. 

The candidate who may have prepared himself for 
examination, and devoted much time to the purpose, and 
even have incurred no inconsiderable expense, would, 
under this plan, never be certain of obtaining the employ- 
ment he seeks, even if he pass his examination. His 
previous studies, tastes, connexions, may peculiarly qualify 
him for a particular branch of*the public service; and yet, 
though he may have obtained his certificate from the 
board with credit, he may find himself possibly allotted 
to the Inland Revenue or Customs Department, instead 
of the Foreign or Colonial Office, for either of which he 
might be better qualified. Again, others may offer them- 
selves for examination, and fiud it unavoidably post- 
poned sine die, till the list of supernumeraries has been 
exhausted. 

Further, the examiners, according to the plan proposed, 
have duties imposed upon them which may impair their 
usefulness, and lead to their impartiality being doubted. 

They ought, in my opinion, to have no interest whatever 
in' the future destination or employment of the candidates; 
Once allow a board to exercise patronage, which prac- 
tically this board would exercise on an enormous scale ; 
make it a part of its duty to prepare lists, to recommend 
individuals to particular offices, and to “ prevent any from 
choosing offices for which” in the opinion of the Board 
“ their peculiar education had not fitted them and the 
usual consequences of such extensive powers may be pre- 
dicted, when they are entrusted to a public board, — 
suspicion, distrust, discredit, and consequently ultimate 
failure. 

I quite concur in the opinion that the examiner should 
be independent of the office — that is, that he should not 
be a member of it — and should have no other duty in 
connexion with it than that of examining the candidates, 
and granting or withholding the certificates of qualifica- 
tion ; but I think notwithstanding, that the nomination of 
the examiner should be entrusted to the heads of depart- 
ments. In many, probably in most department?, his 
duties wotrld be extremely light, and his services would 
be only occasionally required. 

But being specially appointed, he would soon acquire a 
knowledge of the peculiar duties and requirements of the 
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office of which he was the appointed examiner ; and as a 
candidate should, in my opinion, be required to pass two 
examinations — the first simply to qualify him for admission 
to an office, and the second, after a year’s probation, to 
qualify him for a permanent appointment — a departmental 
Examiner would have the means of testing both the intel- 
lectual powers of a candidate, and his general character in 
the office during the probationary year; and his decisiou 
would be governed not only by superiority of ability and 
extent of education, but by the evidence before him of that 
combination of qualities which gives the best ground to 
expect that the probationer rvould make a useful and 
efficient clerk. 

Something more than a high standard of education and 
varied information is needed in a junior clerk, and that is, 

“ Sense, 

Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven ; 

And though no science, is fairly worth the seven 

and no readiness in answering questions in “ history, 
jurisprudence, and political economy,” &c., can compen- 
sate for its absence. 

Upon the general qualifications of a probationer, a depart- 
mental examiner would have ample means of obtaining the 
best information. A precis of papers relating to a case more 
or less complicated, would not only test the acuteness of 
a candidate, but also his knowdedge of office regulations 
and precedents, and the justice of their application to the 
case before him ; and the examiner could ascertain the 
value of such a precis by immediate and personal com- 
munication with the heads of the department. 

Whilst these are some of the objections which strike me 
to this part of the scheme proposed for the organization 
of the permanent Civil Service, I readily acknowledge the 
value of the general principle laid down in the report, “ that 
“ the public service should be carried on by the ad- 
“ mission into its lower ranks of a carefully selected body 
“ of young men, who should be employed from the first 
“ upon work suited to their capacities and their education, 
“ and should be made constantly to feel that their pro- 
“ motion and future prospects depend entirely on the 
“ industry and ability with which they discharge their 
“ duties ; that with average abilities and reasonable applica- 
“ tion, they may look forward confidently to a certain pro- 
“ vision for their lives ; that with superior powers they may 
“ rationally hope to attain to the highest prizes in the 
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“ service /while if they prove decidedly incompetent, or 
(i incurably indolent, they must expect to be removed from 
“it.” To the principle thus stated, few, I apprehend, will 
be found to object ; and for my own part, 1 consider the 
practical adoption of it likely to benefit the public service, 
as well as the individuals engaged in it. 

There are likewise many of the recommendations of 
the Report which are well deserving of consideration, and 
are founded alike on experience and large and liberal 
views of what is fairly due to the Civil Service, and I 
should regret to find them fruitless. 

Whilst, therefore, objecting to the principal part of the 
scheme proposed, acknowledging at the same time the 
soundness of the principle on which it rests, and in order 
that it may not be said that I take upon myself only the 
comparatively easy and invidious task of objecting to what 
is proposed, whilst I abstain from proposing anything 
myself, and thus escape the criticism which I have taken 
the liberty freely to exercise upon the recommendations of 
others, I now venture to submit, with all due deference, 
my own suggestions for the improvement of the Civil 
Service. 

It is of great importance to increase the efficiency' of 
the Civil Service as far as possible, and to secure pro- 
motion as the reward of industry', ability, and well ascer- 
tained and known official merit. Upon these two points 
there ought to be no doubt or insecurity in the mind of 
the humblest member of the service. 

First, then, as regards efficiency : — 

If the appointment to offices under the Government re- 
mains in the hands in which by time and long usage it has 
been placed, and in which I think it may best and most 
safely be allowed to remain, I think the public has a right 
to know that the patronage thus exercised by responsible 
public officers is well and truly exercised for the public 
benefit alone. 

It would be sufficient for this purpose, if after no- 
mination for a particular office, every candidate, before he 
was allowed to enter upon his duties, were subjected 
to a preliminary literary examination. That examination, 
in my opinion, would be most advantageously conducted 
under the authority and by the direction of the head 
of the department to which the candidate was nomi- 
nated. The Examiner should be publicly nominated for 
this duty, and should not be a member of the depart- 
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ment. A curriculum explanatory of the nature and 
extent of the examination the candidate would have 
to undergo, but not containing the questions he would 
have to answer, should be given to every candidate. The 
Examiner should acquaint himself generally with the duties 
and requirements of a clerk in the particular department 
the candidate was about to enter, should examine him as 
to his educational sufficiency for the duties of that depart- 
ment, and according to the qualifications required, grant 
or withhold his certificate, and report the result to the 
head of the department. If the candidate fail to obtain a 
certificate, the nomination w 7 ould of course revert to the 
head of the office. 

As I consider competing examinations far the most 
effectual mode of testing the knowledge and ability of 
candidates, it would be desirable that two or more should 
always be nominated for each vacancy as it occurs. 

1 have.no apprehension of the departmental examina- 
tion proving'less efficient than examinations conducted by 
a Board. 

My opinion is, from their being more special and less 
uniform and formal, they would be, if not more severe, 
more effective and useful. 

That departmental examinations may be perfectly effective 
and thoroughly impartial, I know from my experience in 
the War Office, where an examination preliminary to 
appointment has been introduced, and where competing 
examinations have been successful^ conducted by an Ex- 
aminer, not being a member of the Office, and nominated 
by the Secretary-at-War. 

It does not appear to me, if this rule were made universal, 
that there would be any necessity for any general nomi- 
nation of Examiners. The public nomination of an Exa- 
miner by the head of a department is all that is required, 
and it can scarcely be doubted that the services of compe- 
tent and independent Examiners could readily be obtained. 
Another reason which weighs with me in favour of depart- 
mental examination is, that the final admission into a 
department ought not to take place upon passing the first 
examination. 

The Report contemplates a continuance of the system of 
a year’s probation, and therefore under the plan proposed, 
until the expiration of that time, the confirmation of the 
candidate in his appointment must necessarily be uncertain;. 

In the papers relating to the examination of candidates 
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for places in the War Office, which T annex, it is prescribed 
that a second examination should be undergone, strictly 
upon subjects within the range of the business of the de- 
partment only. 

This second examination ought to be considered, as it 
is reallv, the more important of the two. By that time 
the moral as well as the intellectual qualities of the por- 
bationcr are in a great degree known ; and such an exa- 
mination can only be conducted by parties thoroughly 
conversant with the business of the office, and within the 
office in conjunction with the departmental Examiner. 

Such a plan has, at least, the advantage of bringing be- 
fore an Examiner all the elements of a sound decision ; 
whilst the intellectual or educational test merely, in the 
first instance, upon which the authors of the report rely, 
affords no guarantee whatever that the certificated candi- 
date will make an efficient clerk . 

The qualities required to insure this object are as much 
moral as intellectual. It is for this reason, in the plan 
adopted at the War Office, that the final examination of 
candidates after the probationary year is proposed. 

It does not appear to me, that any system of extra- 
departmental examination, by a formally appointed board 
of examiners, could successfully conduct this examination. 

To assign the examination of a probationary clerk to a 
Board, which ought to turn chiefly upon his knowledge of 
the business of the office in which he has served, and to 
be combined with an inquiry into his general conduct, 
zeal, and ability, would be to demand, on the part of a 
Board of Examiners, a knowledge of the peculiar and de- 
tailed business of every department, which it could not be 
expected to possess, and could hardly be expected to 
acquire. 

Whatever the system of examination, however, may be, 
which shall be hereafter established, it should embrace 
more than merely educational acquirements. Because, 
however high a board may fix the standard of education, 
however successfully a candidate may pass his examina- 
tion, no guarantee, I repeat, is thereby obtained for his 
future efficiency as a clerk in a public department. 

Indeed, very considerable intellectual attainments, un- 
less combined with steadiness, industry, and zeal, may be 
useless, or only occasionally useful to an office, and the 
source of much disappointment to the individual. 
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It is the office education which is the most important to 
the public, and though that may be facilitated by requi- 
ring, in the first instance, sufficient proofs of a good general 
education, it is that upon which the efficiency of a clerk will 
ultimately rest. And of that I do not think any Board 
could have the means of forming a sound and satisfactory 
judgment. 

I come, therefore, to these conclusions, fully admitting 
the value and necessity of a preliminary literary examina- 
tion to test the qualification of a candidate, that his per- 
manent appointment ought to depend upon the result of 
his year’s probation, his knowledge of official business, so 
far as his opportunities have enabled him to acquire it, and 
his zeal and industry. And it appears to me, that these 
qualifications can be ascertained best by the Head of the 
department, and the appointed Examiner of the department, 
in which the candidate has been a probationer. 

Some important recommendations of the report remain 
to be considered, and the first in order is the “ choice of 
subjects to be comprehended in the examination.” 

The report appears to contemplate a very high standard 
of education to qualify for admission to the public service. 
The passage in the report to which I refer is as follows : — 

“ Besides, an opportunity would be afforded forjudging 
“ in what kind of situation each is likely to be most use- 
“ ful ; and we need hardly allude to the important effect 
“ which would be produced upon the general education of 
“ the country, if proficiency in history, jurisprudence, 
“ political economy, modern languages, political and phy- 
“ sical geography, and other matters, besides the staple of 
“ classics and mathematics, were made directly conducive 
“ to the success of young men desirous of entering into 
“ the public service.” 

In expressing this opinion, it appears to me, the duties 
and the remuneration of a junior clerk, on first appointment, 
have been overlooked. And though, in the course of time, 
much higher and more important duties devolve upon a 
clerk, it must not be forgotten, that promotion can 
scarcely be otherwise than slow ; and that until the su- 
perior places in a department are attained, the remunera- 
tion is far below what a candidate possessing such high 
qualifications would have a right to expect. 

I take for illustration the pay on first admission, and 
the probable salary thereafter of a clerk in this Office, 
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who has won his own promotion by ability and zeal, and 
not seniority, and which has been as rapid as vacancies 
have permitted. 

A.B. entered the War Office in 180/, at 90/. a year; was 
promoted to the second class at 300/. in 1822; was pro- 
moted to the first class at 500/. a year in 1836, after 29 
years’ service ; and, unless appointed chief examiner or 
chief clerk in the interval, could not attain the maximum 
salary of 800/. until after 44 years service. 

C.D. entered in 1820 in the 4th class; promoted to 
the third class at 200/. in 1828 ; promoted to the second 
class at 300/. in 1840 ; promoted. to the first class at 500?. 
in 1853, having then served 33 years ; the maximum of 
800/. cannot be obtained until after 48 years’ service, unless 
appointed chief examiner or chief clerk. 

E.F. entered in 1833; promoted to the second class at 
300/. in 1845 ; promoted to the first class at 500/. in 
1853, after 20 years’ service ; will obtain the maximum 
of 800/. after 37 years’ service. 

It will thus be seen how slow and toilsome, under 
the most favourable circumstances, is the progress 
upwards from a junior’s salary to one which, after all, is 
inferior to what a young man of ability and energy might 
hope to attain in many other professions or occupa- 
tions. Undoubtedly, the superannuation allowance must 
not be overlooked. On the other hand, it will be recol- 
lected that this fund is created alone by annual deductions 
from the salary of each member of the Civil Service ap- 
pointed since 1829. It stands on the same footing as his 
life insurance, except that, in the latter case, his prudence 
and forethought is voluntary ; whereas, in the former, it is 
made compulsory upon him. But there is this further 
and very injurious difference, that if he die in the service, 
no portion of the fund subscribed is available forhis family ; 
and if, even after 20 or 30 years’ deduction from his salary, 
he retire, and obtain the maximum allowance attainable 
under the Act, it ceases upon his death, without his family 
benefiting by his long contribution in the slightest degree. 

It is unworthy of a government to levy a contribution 
upon the whole service, and then to dole it out under 
their own officers, so as to make it profitable to the State. 
The subject is noticed in the report, but with great 
reserve ; but. it is one, upon the commonest principles of 
justice, demanding amendment. The Government affects 
to provide liberally for public servants, whose length of 
service, ability, and integrity deserve it ; but it exacts this 

A A 
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fund from the salaries of the very men who are to be 
provided for. 

If, however, so high a standard of qualification as that to 
which I have referred is to he required, then the rewards and 
prospects of such men as in future are to be admitted into 
the public service must be revised and improved. But, there 
is no suggestion to this effect, except in one respect— viz., 
that promotion is to be hereafter obtained by merit only, 
and that they are “to expect the highest prizes in the 
service, if they can qualify themselves for them. 

Such a prospect is, no doubt, calculated to have some 
effect ; but in almost all cases, it must be a long deferred 
reward, ill adapted to meet the expectations of the class 
of candidates I am referring to, and ill requiting such 
men for the thirty or forty years of steady, constant 
labour, and responsibility. In my opinion, therefore, the 
standard of education indicated is too high, and would 
lead to the introduction of a class of men into our pub- 
lic departments, who would remain only till they could 
find more beneficial employment, and thereby subject a 
department to frequent changes ; or failing in this very 
legitimate object, they would become disappointed and 
indifferent to a service, which neither gave them oppor- 
tunities to test their abilities, nor adequately rewarded 
them. 

In the suggestions of the report, with a view to secure 
“ promotion by merit,” I generally concur. The course 
recommended is very nearly that which is followed in this 
Office. 

There are other recommendations in the report, more 
particularly with regard to promotion, which I think of 
doubtful value. 

1st. With regard to the transfer of clerks from one de- 
partment to another. This recommendation would appear 
to include the removal of senior as well as junior cleiks. 
The removal, however, of senior clerks is always attended 
with the greatest inconvenience, and it. is very rarely 
necessary. Junior clerks undoubtedly should be removed 
occasionally from branch to branch, in order that they ma) 
gain a complete knowledge of the business of an office. 

* The suggestion in the Report is confined to the younger 
“ Another point to which the attention of the chiefs -of offices siou 1 
ft Pie called is the importance of transferring the clerks irom o 
“ department to another, so that each may have an opportunity 
“ making himself master of the whole of the business before he isc 
“ upon, in due course of time , to take a leading position. Page 
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A senior clerk may be assumed to have attained this, and 
when appointed to the head of his subdivision, his services 
are far more valuable to an office and the public, by being 
thenceforth devoted to that branch. Moreover, if the 
heads of subdivisions were subjected to change, their super- 
intendence over their juniors would be less effective. 

2d. With regard to the proposal, “ to open the way to 
promotion of public officers to staff appointments in other 
departments than their own,” there are several considera- 
tions which deserve to be well weighed, before this is 
assented to as a general rule. 

It follows from the age at which the senior clerkships 
are attained, that a full and complete knowledge of the 
business of a department has been acquired. To remove 
an able and experienced senior clerk to another depart- 
ment, is to dispense with all his experience and special 
knowledge, and to place him where he has everything to 
learn. Such a reward may be of doubtful value, even as 
regards the individual, but scarcely doubtful as regards 
the public interest, which must be subject to some disad- 
vantage thereby, from the loss one office at least will 
sustain by being deprived of able, experienced, and valu- 
able services. I should doubt whether this recommendation 
would be confirmed by those whose knowledge of the 
service is the greatest. 

The proposed annual certificate also, which it is pro- 
posed that each clerk should obtain from his immediate 
superior, previous to the ordinary annual increase of salary, 
would in a large department gradually become a mere 
form, and, if otherwise, would throw a very invidious duty 
upon senior clerks. Neither do I think a measure of such 
suspicious vigilance well calculated to improve the service. 

1 he Report adverts to the want of good service pen- 
sions and honorary distinctions ; and adds that the “ pro- 
posed board of examiners might be turned to good 
" account in supplying these defects.” 

The value of the first would wholly depend upon the 
rules and regulations under which they were awarded 
and these are not indicated. 

re gard to the second, I apprehend that it is not 
intended to suggest that honorary distinctions should 
originate from, or even be suggested by, the Board of 
Jixamifiers. This implied recommendation, to make this 
board in anyway parties to the distribution of honorary 
rewards, I cannot concur in. They must, in my opinion, 

a a 2 
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spring from the grace and favour of the Crown, as hereto- 
fore, if they are to have any effect upon, or value in, the 
eyes of the Civil Servants of the Crown.* Perhaps I may 
misinterpret this portion of the report, more especially as 
the part which the Board is to take in remedying the 
“ defect” complained of is not distinctly explained. But 
whether the Board is to be consulted before an honorary 
distinction is to be bestowed, or whether it is to set forth 
the character and services of the individual, as recorded 
in the “good or ill behaviour book” which the Board is 
to keep for reference, in either or in any case I think 
the agency of the proposed Board in matters of this kind 
objectionable. It is quite impossible, for instance, that 
any Board could have known, or that any official record 
cou'd convey any correct idea of the value of the services 
rendered to their departments by many of those eminent 
members of the permanent Civil Service who have retired, 
and who have been most justly rewarded by' honorary 
distinctions. 

It would not be difficult to point to many who have 
rendered great and valuable services to the public, and 
whose labours, if traced out, would be found recorded in 
the Statute Book, or in an appendix to a report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, or in the still less 
known records of public departments, and of the value of 
which no public board could be a competent judge. Such 
services can only be appreciated by Heads of departments 
past or for the time being; and who therefore, in my opinion, 
should remain wholly responsible, as heretofore, for the 
selection of those who are thought to deserve this mark 
of favour from the Crown.* 

The report concludes by recommending that an Act of 
Parliament should be passed to give effect to the scheme 
propounded in the report. It does not appear to me that 
legislative interference is necessary for this purpose. It 
would be extremely difficult to frame an Act of Parlia- 
ment to meet the various details of such a scheme ; and, 
failing satisfactorily to accomplish this, recourse would be 
had to the alternative of placing large discretionary powers 
in the hands of the First Lord of the Treasury, or the 



* The mode of recording the services of members of the Civil 
Establishments described at pages 20-22 of the Report was suggested 
lor the purpose of assisting, and not of superseding, the decisions of 
the proper authorities, in respect to promotions, pensions, and honorary 
distinctions. 
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Lord President of the Council, or some other principal 
officer of state, which I should not consider a satisfactory 

arrangement. „ , 

In such a case the usual proceeding by an Order m 
Council would, I think, be the better course, and be more 
consistent with precedent. The constitution, salaries, &c., 
of several departments are now regulated by Orders in 
Council ; and, if the great experiment recommended is 
to be tried, an Act of Parliament would be found too 
inflexible ; and if obscurities or ambiguities in the wording 
of the clauses should occur, an amending Act would be 
necessary, which might be extremely inconvenient. 1 
think, therefore, an Act of Parliament should not be re- 
sorted to. 



EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES 

FOB ADMISSIOX INTO THE WAR OFFICE. 



Candidates will be examined in English Grammar and Com- 
position— English History, and the British Constitution— Geo- 
grapliy — and Arithmetic. 

A few questions under each head are annexed as specimens of 
the nature of the Questions to be asked of each Candidate, who 
will also he required to write correctly from dictation, and in a 
clear good hand. . . 

The greatest importance will be attached to superiority m 
English Grammar, English Composition, and Writing correctly 
from dictation, and in Arithmetic, to the extent of a practical 
acquaintance with the Rule of Three, Practice, Interest, and Vul- 
gar and Decimal Fractions. 

A Candidate will be allowed to indicate any hook or subject 
upon which he may desire to be specially examined. 

Against the name of each Candidate marks will he placed, 
showing the number of questions answered correctly and incor- 
rectly. 

A Candidate having passed his first examination, will be ad- 
mitted as a Member of the War-Office for one year, on probation, 
when he may be again examined upon the War-Office Regulations, 
the Army Estimates, and the details of a Pay-List. And upon 
passing this latter examination, if his conduct, diligence, and gene- 
ral attention to his duty, have been such as to obtain the appro- 
bation of the Principals of the rooms in which he has been placed, 
he will he admitted a Permanent Member of the Department. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 

IN THE NATURE OF THOSE TO BE PROPOSED TO CANDIDATES POE 
ADMISSION INTO THE WAR-OFFICE. 



English Grammar and, Composition. 

1. Accent each of the following words in two ways, and construct 
. sentences which shall contain these words — refuse, desert '' 
. /protest, corn-pound. 

2. Correct, if necessary, the spelling of the following words and 
give the reasons for your corrections : —moveable, truely skill- 
ful, blissful, lodgement. 

3. Correct, if necessary, the following, and give reasons for your 

corrections : — J 

Divide this among the two. 

The man has come, him who you saw. 

These hooks are theirs, those are yours. 

The captain, with his men, were taken. 

'We laid our money upon camels, concealed in bales of cheap 
goods, and travelled to the shore of the Bed Sea. 

&c. &c. 



English History and British Constitution. 

1. At what period, and under what circumstances, did the Saxons 
become masters of a large part of Britain ? 

2. Describe the most important of the Saxon institutions 

3. Name the sovereigns of the House of Stuart, and specify the 
principal events in the reign of James II. 

&c. &c. 

Geography. 

1. Name the rivers upon which the following cities and towns 
are situated : — Paris, &c. 

2. Name the chief commercial ports of Great Britain 

&c. fee. 



Arithmetic. 



-Quotient, Ratio, Fraction, Pro- 



1. Define the following terms 
portion, Multiple. 

2. Divide 67 51. 18s. 7 d, by 35 f. 

3. What -sum of money will be required per week of seven days 
to pay eight companies of soldiers, each consisting of S5 men, 
at Is. 1 \d. a day for such man. 

4. Add together f of 3 guineas, j of 5s. 6 d. and 4 off of 5d. 

5. Required the value of -8756 of a pound sterling 

6. What decimal of 8s, 5d. is 8s. id. b 

7 ' -nno P°P ulatio1 ? °, f a P lace at one P eriod was 4780, at another 
5002 : required the increase per cent. 

&c. & c. 
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Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., 

Joint Secretary to the Department of Science and Art. 

I proceed, in compliance with the wish expressed to me 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, to state my 
views on the subject of obtaining the most efficient men 
for employment in the Civil Service ; but in doing so, I 
place myself rather in the position of a promoter of educa- 
tion than of a departmental public officer, the limited 
amount of my experience in the lattei capacity scarcely 
justifying the request with which I have been honoured. 

While agreeing generally with the principles enunciated 
in the report on this subject by Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, I do not conceal from myself that 
there are serious, though not insuperable, difficulties to 
contend with, in framing a system which shall at the same 
time secure the most efficient men for the service of the 
State, and prevent an undue expectation of Government 
employment. When the most worthy can, by theii own 
merits and without reliance on special patronage, enter 
the public service, a great incentive will be given to 
education, which should not, however, be directed into 
such specific or special channels as to unfit the aspirants 
for official employment from obtaining livelihoods . in 
the ordinary occupations of commercial or productive 
industry. 

There are some subjects common to all occupations in 
this country', and so essential to every man that many advan- 
tages would, result from their being at once declared, sine 
qua non conditions for employment in the Civil Service of 
the Crown. From the head of the Government depart- 
ment down to its messenger, the elements of knowledge 
are common and essential ; every' public servant should be, 
able to read and spell English correctly, to write accurately', 
from dictation, and. to know the first three or four rules of 
arithmetic, and a certain amount of geography. 

. Various foreign States require by law such elementary, 
knowledge to be possessed by' their subjects before they 
are allowed to accept responsible employment of any kind. 
In Denmark it is called the “ Confirmation Examina- 
tion,” and a certificate of having passed it must be pre- 
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sented before a private employer can engage a servant 
into permanent occupation. In Germany it is termed the 
“ Maturity” Examination, and for want of a better term to 
express my meaning, I use the latter expression. 

Such a maturity examination in this country, even 
among the higher class of aspirants for Government em- 
ployment, would be no form, but would at once exclude a 
large number of unfit and badly educated people, and 
would give an immense impulse to a future improved 
elementary education throughout the country. It would be 
no exercise of despotic power for the State to insist upon 
the possession of a small, but still far from general, amount 
of elementary knowledge, by those who wish it to employ 
their services. The imposition of such acquirements 
would not prejudge the question of whether there should 
be compulsory education throughout England, but it 
might go far to render the resolution of this difficult 
question unnecessary, by probably leading our popula- 
tion to the Icelandic system of universal voluntary edu- 
cation. I propose, then, that the government should 
make this “ maturity ’ examination a sine qud non condi- 
tion, before any individual could ask for State employment 
in the Civil Service, a condition compulsory on all without 
exception — the gentleman’s birth, or his training at any of 
our greatest schools or colleges, not excepting him from the 
necessity of passing it in order to obtain the possibility of 
future employment by the State. 

I will illustrate the necessity of making the test universal 
by taking as an example the condition of candidates for 
direct appointments as officers of the army in India, who 
are generally sons of gentlemen in excellent social positions, 
and form a fair test as to how far such a maturity exami- 
nation is required by the upper classes. I am indebted to 
one of the East India directors for obtaining for me a 
return as to the power of those candidates to read and 
spell their mother tongue, and to do the common rules of 
arithmetic. In the years 1851 to 1854, both inclusive, 
437 gentlemen were examined for direct commissions in 
the Indian army; of this number, 132 failed in English, 
and 234 in arithmetic. The return requires no comment. 

I cannot conceive how any greater impulse could be given 
by the State to a general, and improved education among 
the people, than by laying down the simple condition that 
for the future, all those who enter the Civil Service of the 
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State shall show a “maturity” certificate, to the effect 
that they can read, write, spell, and do the common 
rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and propor- 
tion. and know somewhat of geography. 

As no man would like to be disqualified for future State 
employment, the effect of such a rule would be to induce 
even those who have no immediate intention of entering 
the Government service to pass the maturity examination. 
This simple and perfectly justifiable condition would 
also go far to check the enormous evil in this country, of 
children leaving school too young. They do not do so 
because they are all required for early employment, for 
we know that there are 62,000 boys, and about 90,000 
girls of 1 2 years of' age, in this country, who are not 
at school, and yet have no employment ; and that there 
are 2,000,000 children who might be at school and are 
not. There could scarcely be a more effectual check to 
this monstrous evil than the imposition of the proposed 
condition for State employment, coupled with a further 
rule, that before a person can present himself for a 
“maturity” examination, he must be at least 1 4 years of age. 
The reason for the latter limitation obviously is, that the 
elementary knowledge should be retained in the possession 
of the individual at a period when he begins to enter the 
duties of active life. The Government condition would 
inevitably extend to private employers of labour, and the 
maturity examination would voluntarily become nearly 
as commonand essential to the employed as the compulsory 7 
confirmation law of .1. enmark. The y'oung trees of know- 
ledge planted in our schools would thus become tended 
until they 7 were fruit-bearing, instead of, as now, being 
plucked up by the roots just as they 7 begin to blossom. 

There really appear to be no practical difficulties of a 
serious character to the attainment of such an object. A 
comparatively small addition to the staff of examiners in 
the Committee of Privy Council for education would suffice 
to ensure the working of a system of maturity examinations 
for those who desire to be qualified for State employment. 
The training colleges might be the places in which the 
examinations were periodically held, if they had room 
(which at present they have not) ; and failing these, the 
board rooms of the boards of guardians are often unoc- 
cupied for three months in the year, and might be made 
available. The examiners should be paid by Parliamentary 
grant, but the persons examined should pay a fee into the 
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Exchequer, which would, I believe, in the course of a few 
years, make the system perfectly self-supporting. This, 
however, is not the place to enter into the details of such 
a scheme, but having examined them with a view of seeing 
if the suggestion were surrounded with practical diffi- 
culties, I am of opinion that, neither as regards expendi- 
ture nor means, are there serious obstacles to the efficient 
carrying out of such a proposal, even on the supposition 
that it was successful enough to lead to a voluntary de- 
mand lor a maturity certificate on the part of every boy 
who leaves school. The mode of conducting such exami- 
nations is now understood in the Council Office, and the 
action of the latter is becoming so general and popular in 
the country, that it naturally suggests itself as the proper 
office lor ascertaining that the candidates for public em- 
ployment have the locus standi for being registered as such. 

The Government is now supposed to deal only with 
men who can read, write, and cipher tolerably, but 
although this examination might perhaps suffice for a 
class of inferior employments, such as messengers, porters, 
&c., it has not yet really tested the fitness of candidates 
fob the higher offices of the public service. At this 
point arises the danger to which I first alluded, a danger 
less likely to occur in this country than on the Continent, 
but which it is well to know and to avoid. The evils of 
the Continental system of stimulating what has been called 
a “ bureaucracy,” I have pointed out in a pamphlet entitled 
“ Industrial Instruction on the Continent,” and therefore 
only allude to it cursorily here. With the abstract idea 
that the State and the public would be better served 
by the educated than the ignorant, the foreign Govern- 
ments gave much encouragement to general education in 
gymnasia, or classical schools. The pupils there educated 
in polite literature, pressed for employment on the State, 
which had induced their education, because its character 
was not such as to make them immediately available for the 
ordinary paths of industry. The State, unwilling to allow 
educated and discontented men to remain unemployed in 
the country, enlarged its bureaus for their reception, and 
the governing classes and the governed soon acquired an 
undue proportion. To rectify this evil, the Continental 
States have been encouraging a greater attention to an 
industrial education, and thus manufactures and commerce 
have opened new channels for the educated, and drawn oft 
their pressure upon the State. 
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These evils cannot arise in this country if the general 
demands for acquirements for State employment are not of 
such an especial and exclusive character as to unfit the 
possessor for obtaining employment in other quarters 
should the State not retain him. Generally, indeed, the 
very reverse condition might be attained, by making the 
educational requirements of that practical character which 
would ensure to theen possessor a better chance of com- 
mercial or manufacturing employment if he did not enter 
into the service of the State. 

It would not be difficult to draw out a scheme in which 
the basis for examination implied conditions required by 
all Government offices, branching however into subjects 
evolving talents that would indicate their employment in 
a special direction. 

To illustrate my meaning, — all clerks who are expected 
to rise to a higher position than mere copying machines, 
should be able to write well and accurately from dieta- 
tion; to show some facility for expression, by enlarging 
answers to letters from heads of reply ; to understand 
how to register correspondence, and keep books ; and to 
possess an acquaintance with one language in addition to 
English. Such proofs of an adaptation for official life 
might be common to all offices. Beyond these, however, 
there might be optional subjects of examination, which 
would indicate the aptitude of the candidate for particular 
branches of the public service, or for departments having 
a similar character and like requirements. These optional 
and higher subjects of examination are necessary to elimi- 
nate talent, and to indicate its order out of a mass of 
candidates. By this I mean that certain departments 
might be grouped or encircled by acquirements common 
to them, though differing from those in another group; and 
the candidates passing within the circle by a voluntary 
selection of examination would give the best indications 
of their most appropriate destination. 

Having thus obtained a standard by which candidates 
can measure themselves and indicate their relative fitness 
for official life, I will presume that the competition has 
sifted out the fittest men to fill the average vacancies in 
the public offices. If now the necessity for intellectual 
development cease, and promotions are made by seniority, 
without any stimulus being given for an increasing fitness 
for the higher requirements of the department to which 
the successful candidate is appointed, I fear that the result 
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would scarcely justify the expectations of his future useful- 
ness. Experience in examinations shows that although 
there are numerous instances in which men who have taken 
high class honours continue to develop their talents for the 
good of society, there are still more numerous instances 
where, resting on the original reputation which they have 
acquired, they cease to strive for a continual improvement 
in the same direction. 

In the department of the Board of Trade, in which I 
am joint secretary, we have endeavoured to follow a 
somewhat similar plan to that originally proposed by the 
Committee of Council on Education, and which has had 
such an excellent effect on the schoolmasters of the 
country. The essence of the plan consists in holding out 
to those engaged with us a continual inducement to further 
improvements. A special case will illustrate my meaning. 
One duty assigned to this department, in conjunction with 
the Marine Department, is to promote the formation of 
Schools of Navigation for the outports, and with this view 
teachers are trained. Before one of these is appointed to 
a school, he has to pass an examination in Navigation, 
and in the skilful handling and adjustment of nautical in- 
struments, as a sine qua non condition of appointment; 
and*having a certificate for this, a certain small sum per 
annum is paid him for his qualification as long as he con- 
tinues to teach his school effectively. But this forms the 
lowest condition for admission as a teacher, and induce- 
ments to continued improvement in the sciences relating 
to Navigation are held out. The same plan has been 
successfully in operation for some time with regard to 
teachers in art, a certain money value being attached to 
each group of acquirements which the teacher, by exami- 
nation and future inspection, shall prove that he is able to 
communicate to his pupils. Thus a continual inducement 
to new acquirements is held out; and the value of these 
obviously depends upon the strictness of the examinations, 
and upon the security which the public attach to the pos- 
session of the professed acquirements, by the fact of a 
certificate being held. 

Somewhat of a similar plan I would submit as desirable 
for imitation in a general scheme for the reorganisation of 
the public service of the State, — a small money augmenta- 
tion of the salary, in respect to special acquirements, being 
given, although these may not be brought into the constant 
or immediate service of the State. The justification of 
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the State for a small increase of salary, according to cer- 
tificated acquirements, would be in the power to render 
them available in case of exigencies. To illustrate this, 
an ac tual instance may be quoted. There is in Liverpool 
an intelligent officer of the Customs, who fills, how- 
ever, a comparatively subordinate situation. He has 
acquired a correct knowledge of botany, especially in its 
economic applications, and this knowledge enables him to 
be useful to the public, on many occasions, beyond the 
sphere of the office for which he is paid. To him was 
owin<>- the case of Liverpool imports which attracted so 
much attention in the Exhibition of 1851. In the im- 
portant question of new supplies of raw material for the 
manufacture of paper, he has been useful m examining 
into the fibres occasionally imported which might be 
applicable to this purpose ; and he has supplied valuable 
information on this subject. In such a case it is obvious 
that the public derives the advantage in many ways of a 
special acquirement, bearing in a particular direction, and 
its advantages may constantly be made available to the 
public service, although not immediately required for the 
special office filled. This availability in cases of emci- 
geney would be the return to the State for the proposed 
slight augmentation of salaries according to the extent of 
•acquirements. As a further illustration, we may take a 
possible case in the Commissariat Department : suppose 
some of its members had taken certificates of having passed 
examinations in the Turkish or Russian languages, a 
small augmentation of salary for these acquirements would 
have been amply repaid to' the State when the exigencies 
of the public service led to the selection of these men foi 
special service in the present war. 

The departmental requirements being indicated, and a 
money value being attached to their acquisition, they 
should always be open to an official to pass, during any 
period of his engagement. TL Lis would lead to that 
continued cultivation of the intellectual developments 
which is obviously desirable to give life to a sei uce 
depending upon merit, not only for admission to it, hut 
for success in progressing to its staff appointments , 
and it would always secure for the higher duties of the 
department a body of men fit to render useful aid in 
emergencies, at a small cost to the Exchequer I he 
principle of the plan proposed might be legitimately 
applied by the Government in raising the standard ot 
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secondary education throughout the country, and of thus 
continuing the beneficial pressure which it is supposed to 
have made on elementary education, by fixing a minimum 
standard of knowledge in the case of all candidates for 
public employment. 

It may be asked, in what manner the higher special 
requirements of a department are to be communicated 
either to candidates for office, or to those who have already 
entered into official life. Is Government to charge itself with 
this education, as in Dresden, or Carlsruhe, where there 
are special schools for Government engineers, foresters, 
and post-office clerks ? My own impression is, that this 
may be safely left to the usual operation of demand and 
supply. In proof of this, no sooner was the fact announced 
that Government had under consideration the question of 
testing the intellectual fitness of its servants, than King’s 
College added to itself a “ Department of Civil Service 
and Commerce and I understand that in this already 
about 20 students have enrolled themselves. This action 
on the part of an important body like King’s College, not 
only indicates a valuable recognition of the justice of the 
proposal, but it also shows that we may safely rely on the 
educational bodies of the country for a supply of the 
knowledge, if there be a demand for it ; and this demand 
will be secured if the Government make increased know-' 
ledge in the duties of a department, not only an honour 
and a stepping-stone to promotion, but also give to it a 
direct money value. Of course every educational insti- 
tution will not give aptitude for official business, but this 
quality might be tested by probation in the office, a con- 
dition which I presume would in all cases be attached 
before an officer was permanently fixed in his employment. 

I have only indicated the general principles which 
appear to me to be advisable in ascertaining the qualifi- 
cations of the candidates for Civil employment under the 
Crown, and for promoting their fitness for the higher 
requirements of the service after they have been appointed 
to it. I have not entered into the detail of how these prin- 
ciples may be made effective in their application, because I 
understand that the request made to me did not justify 
more than a general expression of my views on the pro- 
posal submitted to the Government by the authors of the 
report on which the request was made. 
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H. WADDINGTON, Esq., 

Under Secretary of State for the Horae Department. 

I have to acknowledge Sir C. Trevelyan’s letter ot the 
14th June, written by direction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in which they do me the honour to request that I 
will favour them with mv view of the general principles 
of the Report of Sir S. Northcote and Sir C. Trevelyan ; 
and further, that I will state whether I think the existing 
arrangements for making- the first appointments in the 
Civil ^Service, and for promoting the subsequent efficiency 
of the persons appointed, open to any, and if any to what, 
improvement. 

Upon the first point my answer is, that I do not agree 
with the general principles of the Report in question, but, 
on the contrary, entertain a very strong opinion that they 
are mistaken and erroneous. My reasons for so doing are 
the following : — 

It is with regret that I am compelled to observe, at the 
outset, upon what appears to me a very serious defect ; 
the inefficiency of the Civil Service as at present organized 
is most enormously exaggerated.. This exaggeration is 
injurious to the whole Report, giving it the appeaiance ot 
a ease dressed up by an advocate for the purposes of pre- 
judice, rather than of a fair and impartial statement pre- 
pared for the guidance and information of Parliament and 
the public. 

The assertions that a large proportion of the Civil sei- 
vants of this country arc men unambitious, indolent, 01 
incapable ; men whose abilities do not warrant an expec- 
tation that they will succeed in the open professions; men 
whose indolence of temperament or physical infirmities 
unfit them for active exertions; sickly youths who rctiie 
upon pensions, owing to bodily incapacity, or absent them- 
selves from their duties upon the ground ol ill-health, so 
as to burden the public to an extent hardly to be credited 
•—are, as far as my 7 experience and information extend, 
entirely without foundation. In order that tlieie may be 
no mistake as to the wide range of these imputations, it is 
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stated with' much caution that they are not intended to 
be universal ; not all enter the public service because they 
are, and their Iriends know them to be, the helpless sub- 
jects before described, but a large proportion find their 
way there under the influence of such motives. Presently, 
indeed, we are told that there are numerous honourable 
exceptions to these observations ; and then we are some- 
what inconsistently informed that they, that is, the Civil 
servants generally, are much better than we have any 
right to expect from the system under which they are 
appointed and promoted. This praise, such as it is, will 
be accepted with gratitude by the Civil servants. To be 
better than the system under which they live, argues great 
merit in the individuals, and leads us to hope that they 
cannot, generally speaking, be the unambitious, the indo- 
lent, the incapable persons held up to public scorn in the 
Report ; on the contrary, if, under a system so strongly 
condemned by the authors of the Report, they have shown 
themselves worthy of something better, what might we 
not expect from these same individuals under rational and 
intelligent management? We are told in the Report that 
“ the present state of things engenders a feeling of secu- 
rity which tends to encourage indolence and depress the 
character of the service;” that ‘‘ the quiet and generally 
secluded nature of the duties is such that they are unable 
to acquire the experience of life necessary for the due 
development of their characters and after a long enume- 
ration of heavy blows and great discouragements, that they 
are so treated in matters of promotion as “ to strengthen in 
them the injurious conviction that their success does not 
depend upon their own exertions, and that if they work 
hard it will not advance them — if they waste their time in 
idleness it will not keep them back.” Who would not 
exclaim, after this, “ Ipsa si cupiat salus, servare prorsus 
non potest hanc familiam ?” It is not so, however ; the 
result is not, even in the opinion of the reporters, so disas- 
trous as might have been expected. Men almost as bad 
as could be found have been selected to work under a 
system worse than themselves, and yet, notwithstanding 
“ the great and increasing accumulation of public busi- 
ness,” the Government has been carried on ; a process 
which, according to the Report, is impossible “ without 
the aid of an efficient body of permanent officers.” 

I will now dismiss this part of the subject, after per- 
forming the pleasing duty of expressing my own opinion 
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upon it. I am perfectly satisfied that the Civil Service 
contains, in every department, many men of excellent 
capacity, of untiring industry, and, surprising as it may 
appear to the reporters, of vigorous and sound con- 
stitutions. These men are the elite of the office to which 
they belong, and are of incalculable service to the public, 
both by their own exertions, and by their influence and 
example, acting upon those less able or experienced than 
themselves. There are others, second in merit to those 
whom I have described, but still more useful, industrious, 
and painstaking men ; and others undoubtedly of still infe- 
rior qualifications. But I venture to assert that the hopeless 
incompetency described in the Ileport is rare indeed ; and 
that competency is the general rule, the exceptions being 
not the honourable ones, as stated in the lleport, but the 
dishonourable, and not being numerous, but few'. It is 
true that their ranks are not recruited from “ the ablest 
and most ambitious youth of the country;” and I cannot 
agree with the reporters that it would be natural to expect 
such a process to take place. It would be a strange 
ambition for a young man who had just obtained the 
highest honours at Oxford or Cambridge, to aspire to a 
clerkship in a public office at a scanty salary, augmenting 
by slow* degrees until it reaches possibly 800/. or 1,000/. - 
the maximum value of the services of a senior wrangler, 
should he be insane enough to take them to such a market. 
A strange ambition indeed for a double first-class man to 
aspire to be a subordinate for life, upon pay which might, 
with rigid and unrelenting economy, enable him to bring* 
up a numerous family, but which no power of self-denial 
or self-torture could stretch so as to enable him to make 
a provision for them after his death ; and this to attain, if 
greatly favoured by fortune, the dignity of Chief Clerk, 
possibly on the very day upon which his friend who 
stood by his side in the list of honours is made a Bishop 
ora Judge. The reporters cannot, I think, have been 
acquainted with many “of the ablest and most ambitious 
of the youth of the country.” If they had, they would 
have known that they are not, and never will be, the stuff 
of which clerks in public offices are made. It has been 
my great good fortune to be the friend of several of them : 
some of them are now occupying high positions; I have 
had to deplore the early fate of others; but I can assure 
the reporters that they all duly appreciated their own 
merits, that they knew their own value, and were not 

B B 
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disposed to barter the golden days of their prime for an 
abject pittance, less than the earnings of the clerk of a 
barrister in respectable practice. These distinguished 
youths had read the “ Iliad” with the eyes of Horace, and, 
like him, extracted from it lessons of practical utility ; 
and they remembered that Jupiter deprived Glaucus of his 
wits before that hero consented to exchange the rich and 
rare for the poor and ordinary — xpuax ^arofifSoi 

SVVzCifiotCOV. 

This strange notion of the immense attractions of the 
Civil Service, when thrown open to general competition, 
would surprise me much in such able men as the reporters, 
did I not trace it clearly to the same spirit of advocacy 
which caused them involuntarily to do injustice to the 
existing Civil servants. They have to bespeak the public 
favour for a great scheme of their own, which they most 
conscientiously, I doubt not, believe to be a most ad- 
mirable discovery, but which must necessarily occasion an 
enormous expense. How then is the public (not very 
fond of new Boards of eight members appointed for life 
with liberal salaries, and requiring, in order to relieve 
them as much as possible from the details of business, 
several clerks and a secretary*) to be reconciled to this? 
Any advocate will answer the question, by making out the 
actual state of things to be as deplorable as possible, and 
that which is to replace it as nearly as possible approaching 
to perfection. No reasonable man could grudge salaries, 
however liberal, or clerks and secretaries, however nume- 
rous, or a presiding Privy Councillor, to a College of 
Examiners who, instead of the puny, lazy, unambitious 
drones now selected by the responsible heads of the great 
public offices, should give us the ablest and most ambitious 
youth of the country, with spotless characters and robust 
constitutions. Once convince the world that a magical 
influence has been discovered,, by which the most pro- 
mising young men of the day can be made to abandon all 
hopes of the bar and the bench, the pulpit and the mitre, 
the senate, the army and the navy, and to rush into des- 
perate competition for Government clerkships, and no 
difficulties will arise on the score of expense, particularly 
as it is not suggested that these admirable youths are to 
receive either at first, or at any future period, one single 
farthing more than the pitiable object of the reporters’ 

* Soo Letter of Mr. .Tbwptt, p. ; 56 of Report. 
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contempt, who now slumber on the posts so soon to 
become the envied prizes of a mighty intellectual conflict. 

It is curious to observe how the two exaggerations fit in 
with and assist each other ; the melancholy gloom of the 
past and present is a good preparation for the dazzling 
brightness of the future. When that arrives, England 
will exclaim, “ Nothing but desperation could have given 
« me the courage and strength necessary to achieve such 
“ splendid success ; to rise triumphantly high, it was 
“ necessary to fall disastrously low — ‘ periissem, nisi 
“ periissem.’ ” 

I wdl now, however, dismiss these extreme views, and 
assuming that the Civil Service, though by no means in 
an efficient or discreditable state, is, like most other insti- 
tutions, capable of receiving a certain degree of improve- 
ment, proceed to consider whether that result can be 
reasonably expected from the plan before us. The plan, 
as I understand it, is this : A Board of Examiners is to 
appointed, to which alone is to be confided, without 
appeal, the selection of the persons who are to fill all 
Government offices which may hereafter become vacant, 
except in certain special cases. The principle of selection, 
however, is to be one as to which the examiners are to 
exercise no discretion, and is to be one and the same for 
all departments of the public service. Periodical literary 
examinations, of the widest and most comprehensive cha- 
racter, and open to all Pier Majesty’s male subjects between 
certain ages who can produce certificates ol good character 
and good health, are to take place, and the vacancies are 
to be filled up, exactly as if they were so many college 
fellowships, by those who obtain the greatest number of 
marks. The vacancies to be filled up are not to corre- 
spond with the number of places actually vacant, but 
with an average previously ascertained, in order to make 
tbe number of prizes to he awarded upon each occasion as 
nearly as may be the same. No one is to enter the public 
service hereafter, unless he obtains a prize at one ol these 
examinations. The examiners perform the functions of 
St. Peter, and hold the keys of the official paradise ; but 
there is much confusion in the report as to the mode in 
which those who have passed the gate are to be afterwards 
distributed — the arrangement which the reporters appear 
to favour being that of sending a list of the successtul 
candidates to each office, in order, I suppose, that the 
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head may select those whose names appear to him to 
have the most promising sound. As this does not provide 
for the case of two or more chiefs becoming enamoured of 
the same name, and as the others appear to me not alto- 
gether worthy of so great a scheme, I should recommend 
that the names of the elect should be placed in a ballot- 
box (omnium versetur urna serius, ocyus, sors exitura) 
and drawn out as they are wanted. Something is also 
said about probation ; but it is quite obvious that if the 
probation were to be serious, and were often to be followed 
by the rejection of one of the conquerors, it would be 
considered an appeal from the examiners to the head of 
the department, and would tend to destroy all public con- 
fidence in the examination itself. There are also some 
hints in parts of the Report as to other examinations, with 
the view of appropriating special talents to special depart- 
ments of the public service, and it is said that such a pro- 
posal is not inconsistent with the general plan. I cannot 
agree with that assertion ; the plan is that all the candi- 
dates for all Government appointments of the same class 
are to compete with each other in one general examination 
upon literary subjects : if this is to be frittered away by 
taking the vacancies, first of this and then of that depart- 
ment out of the general mass, and making them the prizes 
of other and different examinations, the horse’s tail will 
soon be bare. “ Oaudasque pilos ut equinas paulatim vello, 
et demo unum demo etiam unum.” Besides the instances 
given in the Report, the heads of other offices will call 
loudly for an examination on their own particular account, 
somewhat less literary, perhaps, but more closely em- 
bracing those subjects the knowledge of which is essential 
to their business. If granted to some, this could not well 
be refused to others, and when the day of the great 
literary tournament arrived, the presiding Privy Councillor 
would find the lists deserted. 

I confess that I am somewhat disquieted by this sugges- 
tion of special examinations, to which no limit is or can be 
assigned; and this probation, by which the despotism of 
the examiners is to be tempered, as that of Russia is said 
to be, by occasional assassination. What need of proba- 
tion for a victor in the Olympic games which are to draw 
together athletes from every part of the British dominions ? 
Surely it is not intended to deprive us of this grand spec- 
tacle after all, or to insinuate that its heroes cannot be 
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trusted without the probation now required from men who 
have passed through no such ordeal, or what is yet more 
humiliating, without a probation still more efficient.* 

I will not, however, yield to these misgivings ; but will 
proceed to the task imposed upon me — the consideration 
of the merits of the grand scheme itself, neither mutilated, 
bv special examinations, nor discredited by a species of 
new trial under the name of probation. I will assume the 
examination to be the general, and also the final and deci- 
sive test. 

Let us suppose then as follows : — We have established 
a College of Examiners, worthy of their immense respon- 
sibility, “full of zeal and knowledge, strong in numbers, 
animated by large salaries, supported by a powerful band 
of assistants, clerks, and secretaries, and, what is equally 
necessary, raised by their reputation for justice and im- 
partiality above the reach of calumny. A mighty and a 
motley crowd of candidates has been gathered together 
from the extreme corners of the empire, speaking every 
variety of its language, and burning to show “ their pro- 
ficiency in history, jurisprudence, political economy, 
modem languages, political and physical geography, and 
other matters, besides the staple of classics and mathe- 
matics.” The opportunity is given them ; their acquire- 
ments in these various branches of knowledge are 
thoroughly sifted. The “Graeculus esuriens of Juvenal, 
with his motto of “ omnia novit,” could not have asked 
for more. It used formerly to be a matter of complaint 
that “ life was short and art was long.” Considering that 
the candidates in our examination are between the ages 
of 17 and 25, that doctrine must be considered to be ex- 
ploded, and the converse established. It is difficult to 
guess the time that will be required for the due extraction 
of these varied treasures ; but the end comes at last : the 
jaded examiners sum up their marks, and balance, as they 
best can, languages against jurisprudence, geography 
against political economy, history against “other matters, 
and classics and mathematics against all and each of the 
rest and against each other. Then comes the fight between 
jurisprudence and geography, languages and political 
economy, and so on, making permutations almost innu- 
merable, to say nothing of the struggle between the various 
modem languages (including of course Irish and Welsh) 



* See for the description of the plan, pp. 11 to 15 (inclusive) of the 
Report. 
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for supremacy, and the fierce contest between dead and 
living tongues. The examiners fortunately have absolute 
authority to decide these points, and decide them. The 
successful candidates are named, and the unsuccessful 
sent empty away, grumbling and complaining, it is true, 
but without any disturbance of the public peace. The 
heroes of the day are then allotted, by some process yet 
to be invented, amongst the various public offices, where 
they take their seats with all the pride of conscious merit, 
and anxious to display their now unquestionable talents! 
What is to be done? Is the intellectual part of the busi- 
ness, the headwork of the department, to be rudely torn 
from the elder clerks, who, able, trustworthy, and expe- 
rienced as they are, have never gone through the ordeal 
of a competing examination, and to be handed over to the 
literary conquerors ? Or are the latter to look on and 
copy, copy and look on, for months, perhaps for years? 
Fortunately something is said in the Report (page 9) upon 
this very awkward subject, and it is boldly laid down 
“ that these carefully selected young men should be em- 
ployed from the first upon work suited to their capacities 
and education.” Excellent indeed! it is impossible to 
applaud such a proposal too highly ; but how is this to be 
accomplished ? Alas ! when we come to the point, and 
when upon the subject of the employment of the clerks, 
this very question arises, how a distinction between me- 
chanical and intellectual labour is to be made and main- 
tained, our oracles are silent. Instead of informing us 
how it is to be done, they say that it must be left to the 
management and discretion of the chiefs of offices, and of 
those immediately below them. This, when coming from 
the reporters, is a clear intimation that in their opinion 
the matter is hopeless. We may take this beating about 
the bush as a sure indication that the 'reporters have 
nothing plausible to suggest : if they give us no advice 
upon this difficult and important point, we have a fair 
right to assume that they have none to give.'* 

We have got, then, some learned clerks, but kuow not 
how to turn their learning to account. It is true that we 
do not know its exact nature ; rve cannot tell in what 
blanch or branches of the monster examination, “deoinni- 
bus rebus, et quiousdam aliis,” their superiority was shown : 
still they have more learning than we want, and as far as 
oui purpose is concerned,- Grote and Macaulay could have 



•See p. 17 of the Report. 
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uo more. It may be instructive, as well as amusing, to 
inquire what would be the effect were my two immortal 
friends to descend from the clouds, and assume for a few 
days the humble disguise of Home Office clerks. I very 
much fear the public would not discover the change. The 
most exact knowledge of the composition of the Spartan 
“ mora,” or the Macedonian phalanx, would not peep out 
in a letter fixing the permanent staff of a regiment of 
militia; the eloquence of the great historian of our con- 
stitutional liberties would not be recognized in a letter 
pointing out to a country magistrate that he had strained 
the provisions of the Vagrant Act. The Gods would 
return to Olympus undetected, leaving no flioVuros oV) 
behind. 

What, then, it will be said, are literary studies and 
acquirements of no value ? Have all the fine things which 
have been written and spoken in their praise, from the 
days of Cicero to those of Brougham, been mere empty 
declamation? Not so; the value of literary taste and 
knowledge to the possessor is incalculable. The elo- 
quence of such orators as I have named, even when 
warmed by a theme so congenial to their generous and 
enlightened spirits, cannot exaggerate it ; but I never yet 
heard or read that it could be transferred in consideration 
of a salary from the possessor to his employer, when his. 
vocation is not of a literary character. If the wisdom of 
Parliament should enact that no person should exercise 
the trade of a tailor or a shoemaker, or follow t he profes- 
sion of a dancing-master, without reaping laurels in a com- 
peting literary examination, it cannot be disputed that the 
studies rendered necessary by such an enactment, however 
irksome at first, would ultimately form a source, of plea- 
sure and comfort and consolation both to the artisans and 
the professors ; but it will hardly be contended that they 
would elevate the character of boots and trowsers, or give 
new aplomb and elasticity 7 to pirouettes and entrechats. 

This, however, is not much insisted on by the authors of 
the scheme themselves, who say 7 (p. 14) “ that the great 
“ advantage of the examinations would be, that they would. 
“ elicit young men of general ability 7 , which is a matter of 
“ more moment than their being possessed of any special 
“acquirements.” The literary acquirements are of little 
moment in themselves, but only 7 as affording a proof that 
the possessor “ would probably make himself useful wher- 
“ ever he might be placed.” Probably lie might ; and 
this I think is the fair and reasonable way of putting llv- 
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case : in truth, this probability is all that will be rained 
by this mighty plan, and I have already stated my opinion 
of what it is worth. I cannot help thinking that the stakes 
at the new races which we are advised to establish arc 
too poor and meagre to afford us any real sport. There 
will be a large field, I dare say, but the horses will be a 
rough lot, the pace slow, and the running indifferent and 
unsatisfactory. 

The only remaining question, then, is this — Is the pro- 
bability of usefulness furnished by the examination worth 
the price that we are called upon to pay for it ? Is it 
worth the unquestionable disadvantage of creating a large 
body of placemen, new themselves, and exercising func- 
tions new to the English Constitution ? Is it worth the 
enormous annual expense of maintaining them, with a host 
of subordinates ? Is it worth the strife and turmoil of the 
periodical struggle, the false hopes excited in the breasts 
of thousands, the sighs of the vanquished, and the tears 
of their mothers and sisters ? Is it worth the suspicions 
and charges of partiality, the perpetual questions and calls 
for papers relating to the examinations, the motions for a 
committee to inquire why Terence O’Flanagan was passed 
over in favour of Cornelius Stubbs, so notoriously his in- 
ferior ? Is it worth the evil of taking from the heads of 
offices all personal interest in their new clerks, and reliev- 
ing them at the same time from all responsibility in respect 
of them ? Is it worth the inconvenience of giving to those 
young men from the first a feeling of independence, in- 
jurious to discipline — a locus standi upon their own merits, 
ascertained by a tribunal without appeal, and enabling 
them, when put upon their trial for ignorance or indolence, 
to decline the ordinary official jurisdiction, to claim the 
benefit of clergy, and to point with a supercilious sneer in 
the direction of the Examiner’s Office over the way ? In 
my opinion it is not worth all this, and I feel not the 
slightest hesitation in advising the Government to reject 
the proffered bargain as improvident and disadvantageous 
to the public. 

The next question upon which the Government has 
done me the honour to ask for my opinion is, “whether I 
“ consider the existing arrangements for making the first 
appointments in the Civil Service open to anv, and if 
“ any to whatmmprovements ?” The expression “ existing 
arrangements is not very explicit, and introduces some 
little difficulty.. If it simply means the existing system, 
by virtue of which, as a general rule, all appointments in 
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each public office are made by the bead of that office, I re- 
ply that I do not consider that, system capable of improve- 
ment, but think it better than any other that has been 
suggested, or that I am able to suggest. If, on the other 
hand, it includes the mode in which that system has 
hitherto been carried out and administered, I must answer 
with hesitation — with doubt, to say the least of it. The 
authors of the Report (in p. 6) make very serious charges 
against the heads of departments in describing the discre- 
tion which they exercise in the performance of this highly 
important, this almost sacred duty. I am not able from 
any knowledge or experience of my own to controvert 
their statements upon this subject as I have ventured to 
do those respecting the extreme general inefficiency of the 
present Civil servants. 

I will make a few observations upon both these points. 

Why are the heads of offices the proper, the only proper 
persons to appoint the clerks in those offices ? Because 
they are responsible for the mode in which the business of 
their office is conducted — to the Crown on the one side, 
to Parliament and the public on the other. Because they 
know best the nature of the work to be done, and the 
peculiar sort of knowledge and ability which is required 
for it. Because they are generally themselves men of 
long experience, sound judgment, great penetration, and 
keen insight into character, and therefore the most un- 
likely persons to be imposed upon by unfounded preten- 
sions, and the most likely' to discover real merit lurking 
under a timid or an uncouth exterior. Because they have 
unlimited means of requiring and obtaining information as 
to the birth, parentage, education, morals, manners, and 
antecedents of the candidates. Because, in addition to 
all these advantages, they have able and experienced men 
under them, whom they' can call to their assistance in 
making the selection, and who arc almost as much in- 
terested as themselves that the selection should be a good 
one. Will it be seriously contended that persons in so 
eminently favourable a position cannot make a proper 
choice if they' will take the pains and exercise the diligence 
and caution which so important a trust demands, and 
steadily avert their eyes from all personal and political con- 
siderations ? If those are allowed to interfere, all the rest, 
I admit, goes for little or nothing. Justice Shallow sup- 
posed, when Falstaff preferred Wart to Bullcalf, that the 
Knight did not know how to choose a recruit ; but Bar- 
dolph was in the secret, and knew better. 
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I have nothing to add upon this painful subject. If the 
statement in p. 6. of the Report, “ that the chief of the 
“ department is naturally led to regard the selection of a 
“ new junior clerk as a matter of small moment, and will 
“ probably bestow the office upon the son or dependent of 
“ some one having personal or political claims upon him,” 
&c., is correct, no one, 1 think, will hesitate to pronounce 
this part of the existing system to be open to improve- 
ment — no one will deem it necessary to ask or to answer 
the question what that improvement ought to be. 

I have very little to say upon the suggestions contained 
in the Report for the improvement of the efficiency of the 
clerks when appointed. 1 have already observed that, 
though its authors state the separation of intellectual from 
mechanical labour to be desirable, they do not appear to 
be able to devise any mode of accomplishing that object, 
and I confess myself to be in the same predicament. I 
quite agree that the occasional transfer of clerks from one 
department of an office to another may be very useful, and 
even necessary, as the business of the different depart- 
ments fluctuates ; whether it would be advisable to do so 
systematically, I feel some doubt. 

With respect to the very delicate and difficult question 
of promotion by merit, every ouc, I presume, would agree 
in the principle to this extent., that a person who zealously 
performs his duty to the best of his ability should rise 
more certainly and more rapidly than one who is negligent 
and careless ; that a man of superior abilities should emerge 
before a dunce, and so on ill extreme cases. This however 
already happens to a great extent, the real difficulty lying- 
in the intermediate degrees of merit, where the difference 
is not so marked as to prevent favouritism from operating. 
The plan proposed in page ^0 of the Report does not 
appear to me to afford a solution of this difficulty. Tile 
whole is to turn upon reports, remarks, and certificates of 
superiors relative to the abilities and conduct of their 
inferiors, to which of course the former can give what 
colour they please. I should be extremely happy if any 
scheme occurred to me by which pure, simple, unadul- 
terated merit, without the slightest admixture of other 
ingredients, could be made the sole criterion of advance- 
ment. If such a discovery should ever be made, it would 
probably be founded upon some new view of human nature, 
and would certainly not be confined in its operation to the 
Civil Service, but would extend its benign influence over 
all services, trades, and professions. 
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As to the suggestions in pp. 21 and 22, for giving en- 
couragement to meritorious public servants, by ample 
superannuation allowances, good service pensions, hono- 
rary distinctions, and promotions to all important situations, 
for which they have shown themselves to be qualified, they 
have my entire concurrence. There is quite merit enough 
among the existing members of the Civil Service to give 
a full and fair trial to these just and generous recommen- 
dations, and, what is in my judgment a great advantage, 
no Board of Examiners is required to carry them out. 



Sir A. Y. SPEARMAN, Bart., 

Lately Assistant Secretary to the Treasury, and now 
Secretary and Comptroller General of the National 
Debt Office. 

It appears to me to be impossible to reply to the refer- 
ence which has been made to me, and by which I am 
desired to state “ my view of the general principles of 
“ the Report of Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
“ Northcote, which has been laid before Parliament, and 
“ whether I consider the existing arrangements for making 
“ first, appointments, and for promoting the subsequent 
“ efficiency of the persons appointed, open to any, and, if 
“ any, what improvement,” without first adverting to 
that part of the Report in which Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Sir Stafford Northcote point out what they deem the 
mischievous effects of' the present system of appointment 
and promotion, and what they suppose to be the condition 
of the Civil Service as it now exists, since it is to provide 
a remedy against, and to put an end to the great evils 
they describe, that the changes proposed by them are 
recommended. 

It is stated, that while “ it would be natural to expect 
“ that so important a profession would attract into its ranks 
“ ablest and most ambitious youth of the country, 
“ that the keenest emulation would prevail among those 
“ wll ° had entered it, and that such as were endowed with 
( , ( superior qualifications would rapidly rise to distinction 
l a " d public eminence, such is by no means the case ; that 
(f mission into the Civil Service is indeed eagerly sought 
I( . er > hut that it is for the unambitious, the indolent, or 
(( 'ueapable, that it is chiefly desired; that those whose abili- 
ties dp not warrant an expectation that they will succeed 
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“ in the open professions, where they must encounter the 
“ competition of their contemporaries, and those whom 
“ indolence of temperament or physical infirmities unfit 
“ for active exertions, are placed in the Civil Service, where 
“ they may obtain an honourable livelihood with little la- 
“ bour and with no risk, where their success depends upon 
“ their simply avoiding any flagrant misconduct and at- 
“ tending with moderate regularity to routine duties, the 
“ comparative lightness of the work, and the certainty of 
“ provision incase of retirement owing to bodily incapacity, 
“ furnishing strong inducements to the parents and friends 
“ of sickly youths to obtain them employment in the ser- 
“ vice of the Government ; that the extent to which the 
“ public are consequently burdened, first with the salaries 
“ of officers who are obliged to absent themselves from 
“ their duties on account of ill health, and afterwards with 
“ their pensions when they retire on the same plea, being 
“ what would hardly be credited by those who have not 
“ had opportunities of observing the operation of the 
“ system.” 

It is admitted, indeed, that it is not intended “ to suggest 
“ that all public servants entered the employment with 
“ such views as these, — that there are numerous honourable 
“ exceptions, the trustworthiness of the entire body being 
u unimpeachable, much better, indeed, than could have 
“ been expected from the system under which they are 
“ promoted and appointed ; but, as regards a large pro- 
“ portion of them, the motives above referred to more ot 
“ less influenced those who acted for them in the choice 
“ of a profession, the result being, naturally, that the 
“ public service suffers both in internal efficiency and in 
“ public estimation.” 

The inference to be drawn from these observations, 
coming from such authority, undoubtedly appears to he 
that, as a general rule, the appointments are bestowed 
upon the incapable, the indolent, and the sickly ; that 
such persons are not only received, but are promoted by 
the heads of departments, and that the proper remedy for 
the deplorable state of the Civil Service, consequent upon 
such a system of appointment and promotion, is only to 
be found in the plan proposed, by -which an end would be 
put to the patronage of the Crown, and all admissions to 
the Civil Service made to depend upon the fiat of a board 
of examiners, independent, by its tenure of office, of the 
authority of the Crown. 
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My own clear conviction is, however, that the state and 
condition of the Civil Service is not such as is described 
in those parts of the Report I have adverted to. I do not 
think that it is composed, in a large proportion, of the 
indolent, the incapable, and the sickly ; for, I believe, on 
the contrary, that it contains within its ranks, men of 
good education, of great knowledge and ability, capable 
of discharging, with honour to themselves and advantage 
to the public, any duties which may be entrusted to them, 
in numbers as considerable as will be found in any other 
profession, with reference to the mass, and to the duties to 
be performed ; although there, no doubt, are, as in all 
other professions, others of inferior capacity, and some 
of infirm health. I believe, in fact, that what is the 
exception has been taken as the rule, while that which is 
the rule has been adverted to as the exception. 

I do not mean to say that there are not to be found 
offices badljf organized, into which unqualified persons 
may have . been received, and in which undeserved pro- 
motions may have been made, and where the efficiency 
of the service has consequently been injured ; but wherever 
that has been the case, I think the evil more attributable 
to those at the head of the department than to the system 
on which the Civil Service is really constituted, as I 
understand it; because, it appears to me, that public 
duty requires, first, that no person nominated to a vacancy 
should be accepted unless he be found fit ; and, secondly, 
that no person should be advanced to a higher seat if unfit 
to discharge properly the duties of it. 

And, I believe, that where the heads of departments 
are governed by these principles, they are sure of support 
from the superior authorities ; and that, in point of fact, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for the superior 
authorities to resist the official reports and recommenda- 
tions of the immediate heads of departments, even were 
they disposed to attempt it, which 1 am very far from 
supposing. 

In speaking of the Civil Service, however, as a pro- 
fession, we must never forget what that service really is, 
or what is expected from its members. W e should only 
deceive ourselves if we entertained an expectation that it 
can be made attractive to young men of high ability, 
commanding talent, and great intellectual attainments, in 
considerable numbers, even with such an entire change as 
recommended, which would, in my opinion, risk its 
efficiency as a whole. 
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“ The ablest and most ambitious youth of the country” 
will naturally go where the prizes are really worth the 
struggle. There can be no such prizes, and no-such oppor- 
tunities of distinction in the Civil Service of the Crown, 
out of Parl iament, as are open in the other lines and pro- 
fessions. But a seat in Parliament is absolutely pro- 
hibited to the civil servant of the Crown of whom we are 
speaking : — He is excluded from it by his position as a 
civil servant, and can only attain that distinction and 
honour by a sacrifice which can scarcely be expected 
even from those who feel most strongly their own 
power, because he must surrender his permanent posi- 
tion with no hope of returning to it, and with the chance 
of entire failure. This is not the case in any other pro- 
fession. 

In the Civil Service of the Crown no man can, therefore, 
however great his talents or extensive his acquirements, 
look to such prizes in income or in rank, as are open in 
the Church, in the medical profession, and through the bar, 
or to any of those high and honourable rewards which 
attend great services in the military profession. 

His place is more humble, but it is useful ; and, accord- 
ingly, what is expected from him does not require those 
talents and acquirements which lead to success in other 
professions. You want integrity, diligence, patience, 
application, entire trustworthiness, and a fair amount of 
education, gentlemanlike habits, and good moral conduct. 
You may now and then find a brilliant man, who will 
patiently and diligently labour at the technical and dry 
details which form so large a part of the duty of the public 
officer ; but if you expect it as a rule, you will be disap- 
pointed, even if you make the ultimate reward far greater 
than it now is. You may undoubtedly work with too 
fine an instrument, and where you do you will assuredly 
find that it will become useless. 

The most important situations under the Government, 
those which would attract the highest ambition, are, and 
must necessarily, as I have said, be held by members of 
the Legislature ; and, supposing all others were thrown 
open to those in the service whose merit and capacity are 
most conspicuous, the highest promotion to which even 
then they could attain, however commanding the talent, 
would be a seat in a commission, the chair at a board, the 
office of Under Secretary of State, or Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury . And how small a number, after all, would 
those prizes be — how small in number the annual vacancies 
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to be filled up— only one or two, perhaps, in several years. 
And would they call in great ambition and vast ability in 
masses ? I do not think they would ; nor do 1 think it 
would be an advantage to the public service if they did ; 
because I feel sure that that disappointment would cer- 
tainly follow, which would end in disgust, from failure of 
rapid advancement. 

There can, however, be no doubt, that if it be under- 
stood in the Civil Service that such offices as those above 
referred to would always be filled by selection from the 
ranks, if persons properly qualified were there to be found, 
a great additional stimulus would be given to exertion ; 
but any such arrangement must undoubtedly be so framed 
as to reserve to the Crown the right of selecting the 
proper man, whether in or out of the public service. Some 
few such appointments have been made before, and it 
would be a good extension of the practice. Within my 
own recollection, two gentlemen have been selected from 
the ranks of the Foreign Office to fill the station of Under 
Secretary of State, and two of your own immediate pre- 
decessors were appointed from the ranks of the Treasury. 

It would not be difficult to point out others, if it were 
necessary ; and very lately, as ive all know, a gentleman of 
high qualifications and great knowledge has been trans- 
ferred from the Pay Office, after a considerable public 
service, to fill an office of very great importance in the 
Treasury,— on which establishment there happened to be 
at the time no person fully qualified for that particular pro- 
motion,— being himself replaced at the Pay Office by pro- 
motion from the Audit Office. Arrangements such as 
these, and good selections, will really' improve thepublic 
service, and secure great efforts, in the hope they may 
lead to such promotion. 

do split the Civil Service, however, as might he ap- 
prehended to be in contemplation, into two parts, — a lower 
and far larger class to be occupied about one description 
of business, an upper and far smaller class tube employed 
in business of a somewhat higher character, — the one to 
be decidedly inferior in rank and prospects to the other, 
and to be directed and controlled by it, although not pos- 
sessing that knowledge which is best, and can indeed be 
alone gained by working right through, — would, it seems 
o me, greatly impair its efficiency as a vdiole, and -would, 
'esides, be unjust to those who enter into the lower class. 

1 he object sought to be attained will never, I think, be 
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reached in that way. In the lower class many will always 
be found full of ability, full of knowledge, thoroughly 
capable of discharging the duties of the . higher class, 
entirely deserving of promotion from merit, knowledge, 
and good conduct ; and is it possible to expect that 
such men will be content to see themselves kept in a 
position out of which they have no chance or but little 
chance of advancement, while younger men, their in- 
feriors in that knowledge which is really useful, but 
somewhat better educated, perhaps, are introduced above 
them, and are, as a class, kept above them ? I do not see 
how such a system is to work beneficially, although it 
may, in some very few cases, be possible ; but I should be 
sorry to see it introduced as a system. . It would be to 
create a great class of clerks of an inferior grade, and a 
smaller body privileged for promotion ; the smaller class de- 
pending, at all events during the earlier part of its service, 
upon the first, for all that traditional and practical know- 
ledge without which the cleverest and best informed men 
on general subjects must be dependent, in a considerable 
degree, oil those below them ; a system I have ever thought 
full of injustice to the individual, and very injurious to the 
service. *• 

It is upwards of forty-six years since I first entered the 
Civil Service of the Crown in its humblest rank ; and I 
speak from practical experience and personal knowledge, 
when I express my opinion, that such a system would be 
injurious as well as unjust. . . ... ... 

I by no means think that the Civil Service is in a penect 
state, or that it cannot be improved, — that, the system of 
first appointment and subsequent promotion cannot b- 
amended in practice; but I think such amendment would 
not best come from adopting the leading recommendations 

in the Report. . ,, 

That no person should be appointed unless he is well 
qualified, admits of no dispute ; but I do not think tha a 
competing examination will necessarily produce the ies 
man for the particular duties to be discharged. 
examination will be worth anything unless it be in a speica 
manner devoted to the duties of the particular office to 
which the appointment is to he made. Very different 
qualifications are required to make a good cleik ni ^ 
Foreign Office from those which will make an excellent 
clerk in the Customs; although, no doubt, the lattei wi 
not be qualified at all unless sufficiently educated. 
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And, while I think that such a competing examination 
as has been suggested would not produce the clerks best 
fitted for the requirements of the public service, I certainly 
do not at all concur in the recommendation that the exa- 
mination should be open to all comers ; that it should be 
imperative to elect the persons certified by the examiners ; 
that the patronage of the Crown should, in fact, be taken 
away, and the right of determining who is and who is not 
to be appointed delegated to a board of examiners. For, 
in the first place, it appears to me, that such a board as 
that proposed would not be the most competent for deter- 
mining the question ; and next, to deprive the Crown of the 
right of first nomination, exercised through its executive 
officers, in addition to the other evils which are obvious, 
would take away from it the power of rewarding merit and 
service, which is often the strongest inducement to exer- 
tion, and the most graceful reward for long and good 
service, — the right of nominating a son on account of the 
claims and merits of the father. 

I think, therefore, that as to first appointment, the right 
of nomination should continue where it is now vested ; 
that, it should be exercised subject to the responsibility of 
the person making the nomination, and subject to such an 
examination, to be conducted by those who are responsible 
for the good management of their department and best 
know what is required, as will ensure the rejection of all 
persons not duly qualified ; that when appointed, the ap- 
pointment should be on probation for twelve months, and 
that no person on probation should be confirmed, unless, 
during the twelve months, he has shown, by his whole 
conduct, to the satisfaction of the superior authorities of 
the department, that there is every reason to believe he 
will be capable of fully 7 discharging all his duties, and give 
fair promise that he will thereafter be qualified for 
advancement. 

With respect to promotion', it is impossible to deny that 
there is a failure in public duty whenever a person is 
advanced into a station, the duties of which he cannot 
properly 7 discharge. I doubt however, the possibility of 
carrying out a stringent rule that the fittest person shall 
always be selected from a whole establishment. The 
latitude of choice thus given, not only opens the door to 
the suspicion of favouritism, — and such suspicion seriously 
mjures the service, — but makes it almost impossible to avoid 
It is, besides, pretty sure, unless a whole establishment 

c c 
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admits the justice of the selection, to break down the 
spirit of those who are passed over, and are deserving, 
from good conduct, capacity, and ability of promotion, 
although perhaps in some things inferior to the selected 
party. 

Except in very rare cases, and for the higher ranks, it 
appears to me that seniority, combined with good con- 
duct, merit, and fitness, should ensure the promotion; 
but on no account should seniority alone prevail. What, 
is really required in promotion is, that the services of a 
thoroughly qualified person are secured; and when the. 
senior possesses such qualities, I think he is entitled to 
expect it. I am sure the public is best served by officers; 
and clerks entirely disposed to believe that in their several 
departments they are' treated with fairness and justice, and 
I fear the duty of selecting the most fit, in the opinion of 
the presiding officer alone, would be calculated to shake 
that confidence it is so necessary to secure and to maintain, 
unless such selection shall be for posts requiring extra- 
ordinary qualifications, or out of the immediate line. 

To the occasional transfer, however, of officers highly 
qualified and distinguished, to other offices where such 
strength may be really wanting, there can, in my opinion, 
as I have already said, not only be no objection, but, I 
confess it seems to me, that very great advantage has 
actually been derived from the exercise of such a power. 
But such a system of interchange will never work well if 
adopted as a rule, or unless it be clearly apparent that the 
establishment reinforced is absolutely in need of it. I do 
not think any one in any office has any right to promotion 
when he is not qualified for it, and no wrong is done where, 
on public grounds and for the public advantage, an effi- 
cient man already in the service is placed in an office in 
which there appears to be at the time no one duly 
qualified to discharge the duties of the vacant place. 
Unless, however, it shall be quite clear that there is no 
duly qualified person upon the establishment, I think 
the advantage of the public service will be best con- 
sulted by promotion running through the establishment 
whenever properly qualified persons are found within it. 
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G. ARBUTHNOT, Esq., Auditor of the Civil List, 

To the Lords of H.M. Treasury. 

Treasury Chambers, March 6, 1854. 

' A Report by Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, on the Organisation of the Permanent Civil 
Service, having beeu recently presented to Parliament, 
lias become a public document, and is open to public 
comment. 

In that lleport there are expressions which appear to 
me to reflect strongly on the character of the individuals 
of whom the Civil Service is composed. It admits that 
“the Permanent Civil Service, with all its defects, 
“ contributes to the proper discharge of the functions of 
‘Government;” but it proceeds to state that admission 
into that Service is chiefly sought after “for the un- 
ambitious, the indolent, or incapable that “ those whose 
“ abilities do not warrant that they will succeed in the open 
“professions, where they must encounter the competition 
“ of their contemporaries, and those whom indolence of 
“temperament and physical infirmities unfit for active 
“ exertions, are placed in the Civil Service, where they may 
“ obtain an honourable livelihood with little labour and no 
“ risk.” 

Such language, employed by gentlemen who had a 
solemn and responsible duty imposed on them by your 
Lordships, is calculated to convey a very unfavourable 
impression regarding the general characteristics of the 
Civil Service, and to create a very painful feeling in the 
minds of an honourable class of men, whose labours are 
little known, and who, from their position, have no 
opportunity of coming forward to j ustify themselves before 
the public. 

It may appear irregular to refer, in connexion with this 
question, to observations in a public journal ; but I cannot 
avoid allusion to ail article in the Times newspaper, which 
appeared a short time previously to the presentation of the 
Report, and in which the same opinions were conveyed in 
expressions still more severe and offensive. It is impossible 
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to disconnect the Report altogether from the article in the 
Times, because it was evident that the writer had access 
to information not then before the public ; and I may refer 
to that article in proof of the impression which this 
journalist derived from the information communicated to 
him. I cannot conceal from your Lordships that the 
attack upon the Public Service, published in an influential 
journal, and bearing the appearance of authority, created 
a strong feeling of indignation in the minds of the Civil 
Servants, which has been confirmed and strengthened 
since they found the same opinions reiterated in a public 
and formal document. 

I submit, my Lords, that charges so serious against 
the general body' of the Public Servants ought not 
to be lightly' put forth ; and, as I trust that I shall be able 
to satisfy your Lordships that the imputations cast 
against that body are undeserved, I presume, as the senior 
in rank, or at any rate the nearest to your Board of the 
class of officers which is aggrieved, to approach you on 
their behalf, with an humble but most earnest remonstrance 
against the publication of such aspersions in the authentic 
form of a State Paper. 

It is not easy to understand how a Service, if composed of 
the materials described in the Report, should deserve even 
the meed of praise which is accorded to it of “ contributing 
“ essentially to the proper discharge of the functions of 
“ Government nor, if the motives which are said to in- 
fluence those who seek admission to the Service should 
generally prevail, how “ the trustworthiness of the entire 

body” should y'et be “ unimpeached.” 

These contradictions are so palpable that I should almost 
hope that the Report, though dated the 23d November 
1853, and not presented to Parliament until nearly the 
end of February 1854, had been composed in haste, and 
that its writers were hardly aware of the force of the ex- 
pressions which they' have used. Yet that those expres- 
sions amount to a general charge against the body of Civil 
Servants cannot be denied. It is asserted distinctly that 
“ the Public Service suffers both in internal efficiency and 
“ in public estimation’’ from the causes assigned ; that “ the 
“ character of the individuals influences the mass, and 
“ that it is thus that we often hear complaints of official 
“ delays, official evasions of difficulty, and official indisposi- 
“ tion to improvement.” 

My Lords, I aver that these are unjust imputations. 
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They arc unfounded both in respect of alleged causes and 
effects. Even if the complaints alleged had. a substantial 
existence, they could not be attributed to the causes from 
which they are said to proceed. I appeal from the authors 
of this Report to statesmen, high in the estimation of the 
public, who have had ample opportunities of ascertaining 
the qualities of the Civil Service, and who, though differ- 
ino- in political opinions, have agreed in their testimony to 
the general uprightness, the zeal and efficiency of the 
officers of whom it is composed, and to the willing and 
useful aid which is rendered by them to all administra- 
tions without reference to politics. I appeal from this 
Report to Sir Charles Trevelyan himself, if he still recol- 
lects the time when he first came to the Treasury, an 
entire stranger to the Service, and necessarily unacquainted 
with the forms of procedure, and ev en the principles which 
govern the routine of a public office in England. He once 
owned that at that period he found among the gentlemen 
of this office intelligence, activity, and that willing aid and 
co-operation, without which he could not have mastered 
the ordinary details of his duty. He has, on later occa- 
sions, when circumstances called forth some public acknow- 
ledgment of the merits of those officers, expressed a 
feeling of pride at being a member of that Service, which 
he now condemns as largely composed of “ the unarn- 
“ bitious, the indolent, and the incapable.” 

I should rest our cause with confidence on a reference to 
the authorities to whom 1 have alluded; but I will cite 
some examples within the immediate cognizance of your 
Lordships, in proofthat whatever faults may be attributable 
to the Public Service, cannot with justice be assigned to 
the causes stated in the Report. 

I will refer to the case of the three officers of your Lord- 
sihps’ Board, acting immediately under the Secretaries, 
viz., myself and the two principal clerks. We were all 
selected from the ordinary class of clerks. We obtained 
our appointments to the Public Service, originally, by the 
favour of the First Lord of the Treasury for the time 
being. None of us were distinguished in any respect by 
extraordinary educational attainments ; and we had no 
other recommendation for the preference shown to us in 
our promotion, than that knowledge of the business of the 
office which we had opportunities of acquiring in the course 
of a long and faithful service. We have a right to con- 
clude, from the confidence which is reposed in us, that our 
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duties are efficiently performed. And, my Lords, even 
you yourselves can hardly appreciate the extent of that con- 
fidence. When you see the result of our labours in the 
papers which are laid before you, you can hardly be aware 
of the extent to which the public interests might suffer 
if our attention to our duties was less careful and less 
conscientious. I do not say this from any feeling of self- 
laudation, but when the order to which we belong is dis- 
paraged before the public, we are forced to allude to these 
circumstances in self-defence, and I feel that we may do 
so with honest pride. 

But it may be said that the Report does not refer to 
officers in our position, and that it admits that “ there are 
“ numerous honourable exceptions to the observations” 
contained in it. My Lords, we cannot consent to accept 
an apology at the expense of others, who, if they had equal 
opportunities afforded them, would be equally deserving 
of your approbation. There are younger officers in the 
department who are already favourably known to your 
Lordships ; there are many others who, if they have 
failed hitherto to distinguish themselves, have failed only 
because their talents have not been called forth. Zealous 
and efficient service lias seldom been wanting when it has 
been required. Whatever defects are attributable (and I 
admit there are many) to this and some other depart- 
ments of State, are attributable more to defective organi- 
zation than to the individuals composing them. The 
fault is not generally in the materials, but in the bad 
use which is made of them, and this is a fault which lies 
at the door of the heads of the offices, not of the clerks 
who are admitted into them. 

Though I have confined these observations chiefly by 
way of illustration to the Treasury, they will apply with 
equal force to other departments ; and, in proof of the 
correctness of this assertion, I refer your Lordships to 
offices which are well organized, and which, in conse- 
quence of such organization, are distinguished for zeal and 
energy. Examples of these results are not wanting among 
the great departments of Slate; but the subject will be 
even more strongly illustrated by a reference to the 
Revenue departments. 

It was my fortune to enter the Public Service about the 
period (1820) when Lord Liverpool, with a patriotism for 
which he never received due credit, voluntarily surrendered 
the influence obtained by the power of making direct 
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appointments to the superior offices in the Customs 
department, for the purpose of improving the efficiency 
of that service. From that period, all collectorships and 

other offices of importance were filled by the advancement 
of officers already in the Service, instead of by the appoint- 
ment of strangers to it on political recommendations ; and 
in the year 1827 the principle - was organized by the 
establishment of a graduated system of promotion through- 
out the Service, proceeding partly according to seniority, 
but, ns respects the superior offices, entirely by selection. 

I have watched the commencement and development of 
this system. It has been found to work well ; and in the 
late investigations into the department, conducted with 
critical severity, no imputations were raised, amidst all the 
outcry in regard to forms of procedure, against the general 
efficiency of the establishment. Proofs of the estimation 
in which this extended system of promotion is held by the 
public has been afforded by a clause in the recent Customs 
Act, by which two-fifths of vacant landing- waiterships are 
required to be filled by the promotion of officers of an inferior 
grade, thus further enlarging the area of promotion, and 
opening to officers of the lowest rank the opportuuitjr for 
eventual advancement to the highest offices in the Service 
— a measure which, it may be observed, is in a contrary 
direction from the recommendations contained in this 
Report. 

The department of Inland Revenue is regulated on the 
same principle, and successful efforts have been made 
recentl}’ to improve the general character of the Service,, 
by requiring a higher standard of qualification for admis- 
sion, and by the education of the most promising young 
officers of Excise in those branches of chemistry the 
knowledge of which is useful in the business of the 
Service. 

Tn both these departments, the secretaryships have 
been filled, in successive appointments for many years 
past, by the advancement of officers who had acquired 
experience in the routine work of the Service ; and I 
believe every one will admit that they are ably filled. 

These results have been obtained by attention to the 
detailed organization of the establishments, and afford an 
answer to the allegations in the Report regarding the 
assumed inaptitude of the Civil Servants. 

There is one other statement in the Report to which I 
must request the attention of your Lordships, connected 
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with the imputations of inefficiency in the Civil Service. 
I allude to the following paragraph : 

“ It may be noticed in particular that the comparative 
“ lightness of the work, and the certainty of provision in 
“ case of retirement owing to bodily incapacity, furnish 
“ strong inducements to the parents and friends of sickly 
“youths to endeavour to obtain for them employment in 
“ the service of the Government ; and the extent to which 
“ the public are consequently burdened, first with the sala- 
“ ries of officers who are obliged to absent themselves 
“from their duties on account of ill health, and afterwards 
“ with their pensions when they retire on the same plea, 
“ would hardly be credited by those who have not had 
“ opportunities of observing the operation of the system.” 

If this be a correct statement, it would convey a grave 
imputation, not so much on the administrators of patron- 
age, as upon the heads of departments who retain such 
men in the Public Service beymnd the usual term of 
probation, and upon your Lordships, for sanctioning the 
grant of pensions under such circumstances. But it is 
evident that there must be some great misapprehension 
on the subject. I need hardly point out to your Lord- 
ships that, as under the Superannuation Act, no retired 
allowances can be granted until after ten years’ service, 
and then only upon certificates of regular attendance and 
diligent service, such cases as those referred to could 
only have occurred by an evasion of the regulations, and 
of the vigilant scrutiny which all claims of this nature 
undergo in the Superannuation Committee of your Board. 

I do not know what isolated cases may be adduced in 
support of the assertion in the Report, but if such cases 
were of frequent occurrence, as is inferred, the obvious 
effect would be that the retired list would be burdened 
with a large number of persons, who obtained pensions 
after short terms of service. This, however, is far from 
being the case. I find on reference to the record of 
retired allowances granted in the last three years, 
which may be taken as affording a fair average, that the 
allowances granted to officers holding the rank of 
clerks, who retired on account of bodily infirmity, after 
a service of less than fifteen years, were as follows, viz: — • 

In 1851, six persons, whose aggregate allowances 
amount to 208k 

In 1852, eight persons, whose aggregate allowances 
amount to 241 1. 
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In 1853, two persons, whose aggregate allowances 
amount to 76/. 

With such results in a service so numerous, and in 
which the constitutions of many suffer from the change 
at early life to a sedentary occupation, it may indeed be 
well observed that “ the extent to which the public are 
“ burdened,” on this account, “ would hardly be credited 
“ bv those who have not had opportunities of observing 
“ the operation of the system but the wonder excited 
will be in the opposite direction of that indicated in 
the Report. 

In the Customs Department there is already, although 
it is a fact with which the framers of this Report do not 
appear to have acquainted themselves, a very strict 
medical examination regarding the health of persons 
nominated to the Service, and the recommendation by 
which a similar system of medical inspection would be 
extended to other departments is a good one ; but it is- 
to be regretted that it should have been suggested in a 
manner to convey the unfounded inference that, among 
other alleged defects, the sickly find in large numbers a 
refuge in the Civil Service. 

I trust that I have now satisfied your Lordships that 
the wholesale imputations in this Report against the 
officers of the Permanent Civil Service are not borne out. 
It is not to be denied that there are many defects in our 
system. I am sure that none would more zealously co- 
operate in removing them than the superior officers who 
belong to, or have risen from, the class which is so gravely 
censured ; and I respectfully submit that the object 
of reformation will be more effectually promoted by in- 
viting such co-operation, than by exciting the feeling of 
resent- ment which must arise from a false and injurious- 
cry. 

I have troubled your Lordships at great length on a 
subject iu which I feel a deep interest, less on my own 
account, personally, than from a regard to that respectable 
body of public servants to which- 1 belong, the members 
of which are acutely sensible of unmerited imputations, 
in proportion as their services are removed from the imme- 
diate cognizance of Government, and are therefore com- 
paratively unknown ; and I earnestly demand at the hands 
of your Lordships that this vindication of their character, 
which I have presumed to address to you on behalf of 
the whole class of permanent Civil Servants, may be per- 
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mitted to have equal currency with the Report to which 
it refers. 

I have thus far confined my observations to those pas- 
sages in the Report which cast censure upon the officers 
of the Civil Service ; but I will venture to add some 
remarks upon the general scheme which it proposes for 
the organization of the Civil Service. 

I do not understand that the recommendations contained 
in the Report have yet received the final sanction of your 
Lordships, and as the measure, which was announced from 
the Throne at the opening of Parliament, on the subject 
of the administration of the civil patronage, is not neces- 
sarily dependent on the details of the scheme proposed by 
Sir S. Northcote and Sir C. Trevelyan, I trust that in 
offering some comments upon that scheme, I shall not be 
considered as putting myself forward in the light of an op- 
ponent to the declared intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I trust, also, that I shall not be presuming too 
much on the confidence with which I have always been 
treated by your Lordships, in offering these comments 
unasked; but, in truth, it appears to me that I should fail 
in my duty to your Board if I omitted to bring before you 
considerations, founded on the experience of a long ser- 
vice, in respect to proposals which, as they involve a great 
change of system in departmental administration, may, if 
they are not well sifted, lead to consequences highly 
injurious. 

Although I have contended earnestly in behalf of the 
general body of the officers of that Service against impu- 
tations which, as applied to the class, are unmerited, I am 
far from denying that there is much that requires amend- 
ment, and that some of the measures proposed in the 
Report may have a beneficial effect. Those especially 
which refer to a strict probationary course, to promotion 
by merit, and to the extension of rewards for exertion, 
would, if duly 7 guarded, be conducive to emulation, and 
tend to advance the character of the Service. But there 
are other proposals in . the Report which I regard with 
great apprehension, and which I believe that most men 
of long experience in the Public Service concur with me 
in considering as at least involving changes of doubtful 
expediency. 

I refer especially 7 to the imputed defect of “ the frag- 
“ mentary 7 character” of the Civil Service, and the recom- 
mendations founded upon that notion for introducing into 
it what are termed “ elements of unity.” 
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Coupled with this branch of the subject, may be con- 
sidered that part of the Report which suggests a separa- 
tion of intellectual from mechanical labour. 

I conceive that the suggestions on these points proceed 
from a misapprehension of the functions which the per- 
manent Civil Officers of the Crown are required to 
discharge. 

They cannot be compared with the officers of the Indian 
Service, who are trained for the administration of sub- 
jected provinces, and rise to the dignity of legislators ; 
nor will their position be illustrated by a reference to the 
case of civil functionaries of continental states. 

Our Constitution vests the legislation in Members of 
Parliament, and the Ministers of the Crown are neces- 
sarily selected from that order. The officers of our Civil 
Service cannot in ordinary cases aspire to become states- 
men, and to carry out systems of policy. Their humble 
but useful duty is, by becoming depositaries of depart- 
mental traditions, and by their practical acquaintance with 
the working of those laws, by which constitutional 
jealousy has guarded the Civil administration, as they 
affect their own departments, to keep the current business 
in its due course ; to warn Ministers of the consequences 
of irregular proceedings into which they might inad- 
vertently fall ; to aid in preparing subjects for legislation; 
and possibly to assist by their suggestions the develop- 
ment of a course of reform. To fulfil these duties with 
efficiency, it is necessary that, as a general rule, each 
man’s experience should be confined to the special branch 
of the Service in which he is himself engaged. Such is 
the complicated character of our institutions, that, with- 
out such division of labour, no man could obtain that 
intimate acquaintance with details, and the bearing of 
those details upon general principles, which constitute the 
distinction between the permanent executive officers and 
the members of Government who are charged with the 
duty of administration. 

Occasionally the transfer of officers from one depart- 
ment to another of a cognate character, may be attended 
with advantage, and infuse new life into a waning office ; 
but, as a general rule, promotion within each department 
is preferable, and forms an essential feature in the system 
of organization which has been attended with so much 
success in the establishments to which I have above 
referred. A good Treasury officer would make a very 
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inefficient head of a department in the Foreign Office, and 
vice versa. 

The effect of this “ fragmental "division is not, I believe 
“ to encourage the growth of narrow views and depart- 
“ mental prejudices,” or “ to limit the acquisition of expe- 
“ rience,” to an extent injurious to the Service. If such 
prejudices are sometimes engendered, the reproach is not 
peculiar to the Civil Service. Learned and scientific 
bodies, the Law, the Church, the Legislature, arc all open 
to a similar charge. Prejudice is, in fact, but the exaggera- 
tion of that safeguard against rash innovation which is 
afforded by peculiar knowledge or experience. 

The proposal for the separation of the intellectual from 
mechanical labour is to some extent mixed up with the 
views stated in the Report condemnatory of the depart- 
mental system. It is true that in most offices there is a 
large amount of mere copying work, which when not of a 
confidential character may be entrusted with advantage to 
an inferior class of clerks. It is a matter of discretion to 
what extent recourse ought to be had to this description 
of assistance. In some few departments, also, the duties 
of the administrative or directing functionaries are so 
distinct from those of the clerks who carry into effect the 
routine duties, that the line of demarcation is easily drawn. 
But in the great mass of the Revenue departments a 
thorough acquaintance with forms is so essential to a full 
comprehension of the business to be carried on, that to 
fulfil the superior offices satisfactorily a previous appren- 
ticeship in the inferior classes is essential. In order to 
direct details effectively, an officer ought to know how to 
do them himself. In order to become acquainted with 
technical or legal phraseology, the young clerk must begin 
by copying documents. As in professional pursuits, the 
efficient Civil Servant is formed by making him in the first 
instance a good workman. The most distinguished officers 
of this class commenced early in life at the drudgery of 
the desk. It is upon this principle that the system of 
promotion which has worked so well in the Customs has 
been established, and the value of the theory which would 
disturb that system has yet to be tested. 

I have avoided all reference to the plan proposed for 
recruiting the Civil Service by the system of a competing 
literary examination, but I cannot refrain from impressing 
upon your Lordships the fact, upon which I apprehend 
there can be little dispute, that the real practical education 
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of an official man must be within the office ; and that there 
will be danger lest, in case a supplementary class of 
clerks are introduced, as proposed, into the lower ranks — 
those men, by acquiring a superior mastery of the details 
of an office, may become its most efficient servants, and be 
really more eligible for promotion (from which they will 
yet be debarred) than the class who are to be admitted 
with the recommendation of superior mental cultivation. 

In all the public departments there is a vast amount of 
mere routine work, which yet requires attention, ability, 
and, above all, integrity. A very large majority of the 
Public Servants must be engaged in such occupation, and 
few can emerge from it to superior situations. The few 
prizes may be a great stimulus to the mass, when all are 
contending for them ; but it cannot be pretended that the 
immediate work requires a high order of intellectual 
attainment. There will be, on the one hand, danger lest 
persons having high claims on the ground of intellectual 
attainment, and stimulated by the expectation of a prize, 
find themselves condemned among the mass to a life of 
hopeless drudgery. On the other hand, if to avoid this 
result the best appointments are reserved for an intellectual 
class, the general body of the Civil Servants will be 
disheartened and degraded in character. 

I have ventured to bring these points under your Lord- 
ships’ notice, as deserving of consideration in connexion 
with that part of the Report which appears to contemplate 
a complete separation of classes, and an uniformity of 
system in the scheme for the organization of the Civil 
Service ; because, if I understand the project aright, its 
integrity depends on the adoption of this principle, and I 
apprehend much difficulty in applying it to the varying 
requirements of the public departments. There are many 
other details, not yet clearly' developed, which will doubt- 
less engage the serious attention of your Lordships’ 
Board. 



Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir C. Trevelyan 
To the Lords of H.M. Treasury. 

Treasury, April 10, 1854. 

Your Lordships having been pleased to communicate 
to us some remarks addressed to your Honourable Board 
by the Auditor of the Civil List on the Report which we 
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presented to your Lordships in November 1853, on the 
Organization of the Permanent Civil Service, and having 
invited us to offer any observations thereon, we beg leave 
to tender to your Lordships our thanks for the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to us of explaining- ourselves on 
points upon which our meaning appears to have been mis- 
understood, and of removing, as we trust we shall be able 
to do, some of the objections which have been urged 
against the proposals which we have made. 

The remarks of Mr. Arbuthnot relate first, to the state- 
ments which we have made as to the actual state of the 
Permanent Civil Service ; and secondly-, to the plan 
which we have proposed for its re-organization. We will, 
therefore, address ourselves to these points in the same 
order. 

In the first place, we beg leave to express our sincere 
regret that the language of any portion of our Report 
should have been such as to create a painful feeling in the 
minds . of the able and honourable body of men composing 
the Service to which we ourselves belong, and with which 
we. cannot but feel it an honour to be connected. We 
gladly . take this opportunity of adding our own testimony 
to that of the more eminent persons to whom Mr. Ar- 
buthnot refers, with respect to “ the general uprightness, 

the zeal and efficiency- of the officers of which it is com- 
“ posed, and to the. willing and useful aid which is rendered 
“ by them to all administrations, without reference to poli- 
“ tics and Sir Charles Trevelyan particularly desires, in 
answer to the appeal especially made to him, to repeat in 
the most emphatic manner his acknowledgments of the 
kind, hearty, and able co-operation for which he has long 
been and still is so largely indebted to the officers with 
whom he has the honour of being connected in the de- 
partment over which your Lordships preside. 

We admit that, looking to the effect which the publica- 
tion of our remarks was likely to have upon the minds of 
persons less well acquainted with the Civil Service than 
your Lordships, it was an error on our part that we did 
not more distinctly express the sense we entertain of its 
merits ; and we regret that we failed to do so ; although 
we cannot but observe that it was in strictness unneces- 
sary for us to enter into any other questions than those 
which your Lordships had proposed to us, viz., “the 
“ best mode of obtaining full security for the public that 
“ none but qualified persons would be appointed, and 
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ii that they would afterwards have every practicable in- 
ducement to the active discharge of their duties.” In 
the fulfilment of the task thus assigned to us, it became 
necessary for us to speak freely of the defects which we 
had observed in both these respects — defects which, as 
appears from the terms of the Minute, which we have 
quoted, had already attracted your Lordships’ attention, 
and the existence of which seems to us to be fully ad- 
mitted iu the remarks of Mr. Arbuthnot. The necessity 
thus imposed upon us was an irksome one ; but a sense of 
duty forbade us to shrink from stating what we believed 
to.be the truth. We endeavoured to make our remarks 
as little offensive as possible, and, before presenting our 
Report to your Lordships, We took the precaution of 
showing the draft of it to several eminent members of the 
Permanent Civil Service, who were kind enough to offer 
many valuable suggestions upon various points which we 
had dealt with. 

With regard to the allusion which Mr. Arbuthnot has 
made to an article which appeared in the Times news- 
paper some time before the presentation of our Report to 
Parliament, we have only to say that we are in no way 
responsible for the language employed by' the newspaper 
iu question, that we are wholly ignorant of the authorship 
of the article which has been complained of, and that we 
are not aware that the writer possessed any other informa- 
tion on the subject than such as was to be obtained from 
a perusal of the Report , which, though not yet presented to 
Parliament, had been long since laid before your Lordships, 
and had been shown in a printed form to a considerable 
number of persons. 

Turning now from these collateral questions to the 
substance of the Report itself, we have to observe, that its 
purport is to show that an important improvement may 
be effected in the Civil Service by raising the standard of 
admission into its ranks, by giving promotion according 
to merit, and by' opening the highest situations in it to 
men who have distinguished themselves in subordinate 
positions. 

hi stating our reasons for these recommendations we 
have been compelled to call attention to the fact that a 
service in which the first admissions depend upon interest 
and not merit — in which promotion is generally regulated 
by seniority rather than by the services performed — and 
m which the most valuable appointments are systema- 
tically conferred upon strangers drawn from other pro- 
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fessions, cannot be expected, as a general rule, to attract 
men of ability' and ambition if more promising careers are 
open to them; while, on the other hand, it possesses 
great attractions for such as cannot hope for success in 
other walks of life, or are unwilling to undergo the labour 
by which alone such success is to be attained. 

We cannot admit that this statement of an indisputable 
fact is fairly to be treated as a “ serious charge against 
“ the general body of Public Servants.” It is against the 
system, and not against the individuals that we raise our 
objection: and, if we rightly understand Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
views, he is as ready to condemn that system as we are 
ourselves. 

Page 405. Mr. Arbuthnot states, in page 3 of his printed letter, 

that he is about to cite to your Lordships some examples 
“ in proof that whatever faults may be attributable to 
“ the public service, cannot with justice be assigned to 
“ the causes stated in the Report.” Instead of doing this, 
however, he adduces examples drawn from three import- 
ant public offices, which show that whatever peculiar 
merits there are in any branches of the Civil Service, may 
be attributed to the more or less perfect application of the 
principles of the Report. 

In the first place, Mr. Arbuthnot refers, in terms of 
just commendation, to the officers of the Treasury, and 
especially to the three who act immediately under the 
Secretaries. These three officers, as your Lordships are 
aware, and as Mr. Arbuthnot himself shows, have been 
promoted to the situations which they respectively hold, 
not in order of seniority, but on the ground of their 
superior merit ; and if an argument were wanting to show 
the advantage of the system of promotion by merit over 
that of promotion by seniority, the case of these gentle- 
men would supply an irresistible one. 

The next department to which Mr. Arbuthnot refers 
is that of the Customs, the superior efficiency of which he 
attri butes, — 

1. To Lord Liverpool’s abandonment of the system of 
appointing strangers to the superior offices, over the 
heads of those who have served long and faithfully' in the 
lower ranks; 

2. To the introduction of a qualified system of pro- 
motion by merit ; and, 

3. To the opening to officers of the lowest rank the 
opportunity for eventual advancement to the highest 
offices in the Service. 
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In other words, a system has been introduced into the 
department of Customs very similar, so far as the regulation 
of promotion is concerned, to that which we propose for the 
whole Public Service. It is most gratifying to us to find 
that Mr. Arbuthnot, who states that he has watched 
the commencement and the development of that system, 
bears testimony to its having worked well ; and we trust 
that the experience of its success in one quarter will lead 
to its adoption in others also. 

We observe that Mr. Arbuthnot describes the recent 
measure for opening a certain proportion of the higher 
appointments in the Customs to officers of an inferior 
grade, as “a measure which is in a contrary direction 
from the recommendations ” of our Report. We are 
unable to account for so striking a misconception of the 
spirit of our recommendations. The systematic pro- 
motion of meritorious officers from the lower to the higher 
grades of the Service, is the object to which our whole 
plan is more distinctly directed than to any other ; and 
the measure to which Mr. Arbuthnot refers, for promoting 
tide-waiters to landing-waiterships, in the event of their 
showing themselves to he fit for such promotion, is most 
strictly in accordance with the tenor of our scheme. 

The last department to which Mr. Arbuthnot refers is 
that of Inland Revenue, a department which, as he says, 
is not only regulated on the same principle of promotion 
according to merit as the Office of Customs, but has also 
been distinguished by the “ successful efforts which have 
“been recently made to improve the general character of 
“ the Ser vice, by requiring a higher standard of qualifica- 
tion for admission, and by the education of the most 
“ promising young officers of Excise ” in certain branches 
of chemistry. 

It will he perceived that in these remarks Mr. Arbuth- 
not completes the ease which we have endeavoured to 
establish in our Report. The experience of the excellent 
working of the system of examinations upon the first 
admission of young men to the department of Inland 
revenue has supplied us with a powerful argument for 
extending the same principle to other departments, as will 
be seen by a reference to our Report. 

It appears, therefore, that in all the departments to 
which Mr. Arbuthnot has drawn the attention of your 
fordships, the points which he considers worthy of especial 
commendation are those in which the principles of our 
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Report have been most nearly adopted. We consider that 
this fact is in itself sufficiently significant, and we shall 
spare ourselves the invidious task of particularising the 
offices in which a less satisfactory state of things prevails 
than in those to which allusion has been made. It cannot 
but be within the knowledge of every one who is acquainted 
with the Civil Service, that there are many departments 
to which young men are appointed, either absolutely with- 
out examination, or after one which is merely nominal ; in 
which promotion is strictly regulated by seniority ; and 
in which the secretaryships and other high appointments 
are seldom or never “ filled by the advancement of officers 
“ who have acquired experience in the routine work of the 
“ Service.” 

With reference to the observations of Mr. Arbuthnot 
upon that portion of the Report in which we speak of the 
burden cast upon the public by the appointment of young 
men who are first obliged to absent themselves from their 
duties in consequence of ill-health, and afterwards to 
retire from the Service on the same ground, we have to' 
remark that Mr. Arbuthnot has altogether refrained from 
noticing the first part of our statement, and has confined 
himself to showing that the number of cases in which 
retiring allowances have been granted to officers holding 
the rank of clerks leaving the Service between their tenth 
and fifteenth years, on the ground of ill-health, are not 
numerous. 

The purport of our remark was to show that a con- 
siderable number of young men were appointed to the 
Civil Service, not because they were peculiarly suited to 
if, but because it was peculiarly suited to them. We 
might easily cite a number of cases in which men have 
been induced to enter it simply on account of its being a 
profession in which their health would be less likely to 
break down than in any other ; and though amongst them 
we could mention some persons of great merit, we could 
also name others whose services are far less efficient than 
the public has a right to expect from men receiving the 
rates of salary which are assigned to them. 

It was not our intention, in the passage which Mr. 
Arbuthnot quotes, to intimate that a large number of 
Civil servants retired on pensions as soon as they ha (1 
completed the ten years’ service which is necessary to 
obtain one. Men who have been appointed ill an inni m 
state of health too often acquire in the course of those 
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ten years the habit of performing their daily work in a 
listless and inefficient manner, or else of absenting them- 
selves frequently for short periods, by which means they 
contrive to retain their places in the service. When the 
ten years have expired, they become capable of receiving 
a small retiring allowance ; but they. know that the longer 
they remain the larger that allowance will be, and they 
have every inducement to endeavour to continue in the 
service as long as possible. Indeed, it sometimes happens 
that the chiefs of offices find it extremely difficult to 
induce 'men to retire on the ground of ill-health, though 
they are conscious that they' are not efficient officers, 
because they 7 are waiting for the completion of another 
period of service which is to entitle them to a somewhat 
higher scale of retiring allowance. We contend that the 
public are unduly burdened, both by having to pay' the 
salaries of men who are not doing full work, and bv 
having afterwards to pay their retiring allowances at 
whatever period of their service those allowances may' be 
claimed ; and so far arc we from thinking it an answer to 
this argument, to say' that comparatively few men retire 
immediately after completing the service of ten years, that 
we consider that the public loses much less by those 
who do so retire, than by those who remain for longer 
periods. 

We are aware that it is difficult for us to state our case 
properly in this matter without entering into invidious 
details, which we desire to avoid. In order, however, to 
show that we have not made these remarks without 
foundation, we beg leave to call the attention of your 
Lordships to the correspondence between your Lordships’’ 
Board and the Master of the Rolls in the beginning of the 
year 1853, and to the illustration which that correspondence 
affords of the evil to which we have thought it right to 
draw attention. 

.From this correspondence it appears that between July 
1840 and December 1852, eight junior clerks and one 
messenger belonging to the Public Record Establishment 
had been obliged to obtain leave of absence varying from 
three to six months, on the ground of ill-health. Three of 
these clerks died within a very few years after their 
appointments. 

From a return prepared under the direction of Sir F. 
Palgrave, the Deputy- Keeper of the Records, it appeared 
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that in the year 1848, out of the twenty-one junior clerks 
the absences from illness were as follows : 



222 working 



10 - - varying from 2 to 13 days. 

In the year 1849 the absences were : 

1 - 156 days. 

1 - - - - 62 „ 

1 - - - 24 „ 

1 - - 23 „ 

10 - varying from 1 to 10 ,, 

In the year 1850 the absences were : 

1 - - - - 61 days. 

1 - - 36 „ 

1 - - - - 31 „ 

10 - varying from 1 to 13 „ 

In the year 1851 the absences were : 

1 - 147 da vs. 

1 - - - - 105 

1 - - 74 „ 

1 - - . - - 23 „ 

10 - varying from 1 to 17 „ 

In the year 1852 the absences were: 

1 - -■ - 56 days, 

1 - - - 46 „ 

1 - - - - 43 „ 

1 - 28 „ 

10 - varying from 1 to 14 „ 



The total number of working days (not reckoning parts 
of days) which were thus lost to the Public Service in five 
years, by absences of junior clerks, occasioned by ill- 
health, was about 1799, or considerably more than the work 
of one clerk. Deductions were in some cases made from 
the salaries, and in some from the vacations allowed to 
the absentees; but the amount is nevertheless very 
serious, and very significant. 

Sir Francis Palgrave remarks, that “ in no private es- 
tablishment, e.g., a bank or solicitor’s office, would clerks 
“be permitted to absent themselves habitually as frequently 
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“as they do in this department; an individual so absenting 
“himself would be simply told that his state of health in- 
“ capacitated him for the employment.” We restrict our- 
selves to this single instance, in pursuance of the course 
we have prescribed to ourselves of confining our allusions 
to personal details within the narrowest limits consistent 
with justice to this important question. 

We have next to deal with the objections which Mr. Ar- 
buthnot urges against the scheme which we have proposed, 
and which appear to resolve themselves into two. 

In the first place, he objects to our observations upon 
the fragmentary character of the Service, and to our 
“recommendations for introducing into it what are termed 
‘“elements of unity.’” 

In the second place he objects to our proposals for the 
separation of mechanical from intellectual labour. 

With respect to the first of these objections, we appre- 
hend that Mr. Arbuthnot has misunderstood the scope of 
oar observations on what we have called the “fragmentary 
“ character ” of the Service. Although we certainly take 
a somewhat higher view of the functions of the Permanent 
Civil Servants than Mr. Arbuthnot appears to do, we 
agree with him in considering that a proper division of 
labour between them, and the devotion of each man’s 
energies to a few special branches of the Service, are 
essential conditions of their usefulness. We have no- 
where suggested or even hinted at the idea of transfer- 
ring men from one office to another in cases where the 
business is not of a cognate character; but any person 
who is acquainted with the connexion which subsists 
between large classes of departments must be aware that 
opportunities are frequently 7 to be found for rendering- 
useful in one department the experience which has been 
acquired in another. We may be permitted to refer to 
the interchange of olficers which has recently taken place 
between the Account department of the Admiralty, the 
Audit Office, the Paymaster- General’s Office, and the 
Treasury, as a case in point. 

We agree with Mr. Arbuthnot in thinking that the 
regular course of promotion should be within each aepart- 
ment; and we have not proposed that clerks (except such 
as may be employed upon purely mechanical duties) 
should be transferred from one office to another. We 
have. limited our recommendation to the case of staff 
appointments, of which a large proportion are now 

E E 
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bestowed upon men drawn from other professions ; and 
we cannot see any reason why a Civil Servant who has 
distinguished himself in one department should not be 
considered as eligible to an important appointment in 
another, as a barrister, or a military man, who has had no 
experience of the Civil Service at all. 

With respect to the separation of intellectual from 
mechanical labour, we freely admit that there is much 
difficulty in drawing a proper line between them, so as to 
avoid the inconveniences which Mr. Arbuthnot points out 
as likely to arise from a system such as he supposes us 
to contemplate. We are also by no means insensible to 
the value of a certain amount of mechanical labour, and 
of practical acquaintance with the formal business of an 
office, to a young man who wishes to qualify himself for 
rising to its higher situations. It cannot, however, be 
advantageous to him to be kept to mere copying, or other 
equally mechanical duties, for ten or fifteen of the best 
years of his life. 

We have said that the proper maintenance of the dis- 
tinction we propose “ must depend more upon the discre- 
“ tion and management of the chiefs of offices and those 
“immediately below them than upon any general regula- 
“ tions that could be made by a central authority.” Wc 
cannot doubt that the chiefs of offices will give due weight 
to the important considerations suggested by Mr. Arbuth- 
not, and that they will especially take care not to throw 
upon the supplementary clerks such duties as aie likely to 
make them the most efficient members of the office, and 
at the same time to debar them from promotion. 

We have now only to add that, although the separation 
of intellectual from mechanical labour, and the occasional 
transfer of officers from one department to another, are 
undoubtedly important parts of the plan which we have had 
the honour to lay before your Lordships, its integrity does 
not, as Mr. Arbuthnot supposes, depend upon their adop- 
tion. The cardinal points of our scheme are the substitu- 
tion of competing examinations for appointments by pa- 
tronage, and the establishment of a system of promotion 
according to merit. We believe that such a scheme would 
be far more easily worked if our suggestions on the two 
points above adverted to were accepted; but we do not 
consider those suggestions to be essential to its integrity. 
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Memoranda by Sm Stafford Noiithcote and Sir C. 

Trevelyan on the Division of Labour in Public Offices 

between Intellectual and Mechanical Work. 

Sir Stafford H. Northcote. 

It is argued that the separation of intellectual from 
mechanical labour is inexpedient, — 

1. Because a practical acquaintance with the details of 
official work is the best or the only good preparation for 
situations of command ; and, 

2. Because if young men are tempted to enter an office 
by the expectation that they will be employed upon 
intellectual work alone, they will necessarily be disap- 
pointed, inasmuch as there will not be intellectual w r ork 
enough to supply them with, and they will consequently 
become discontented. 

With regard to the first of these objections, I readily 
admit that young men ought to make themselves prac- 
tically acquainted with the details of official work, with a 
view to becoming fit for the higher situations ; and that 
they ought for that purpose to go through a certain 
amount of drudgery, on the principle on which a law 
student copies out with his own hand a number of 
common forms and precedents, and on which a young 
subaltern goes through the exercises of the drill sergeant. 
What we contend for i -, that the clerk should also from 
the first be employed upon intellectual work, suited to 
the education he has received, as well as upon a certain 
quantity of mechanical work ; that he should take the 
mechanical work which he does take, not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of educating himself by means of it ; 
and that the due performance of the mechanical work of 
the office should depend, not wholly or even principally, 
upon the highly-educated clerks, but upon the mechanical 
labourers. This would not prevent the clerk from going 
through a large amount of routine work, but it would 
make what he does go through profitable to him, which at 
present it is not. Of course it may happen that a clerk 
whose first ten or fifteen years are spent in copying letters 
and doing nothing else, may take notice of what he is 
copying, investigate the subjects upon which the papers 
hear, and acquire a good deal of useful information ; but 
't is at least equally likely that he may take to his routine 
work iu a routine spirit, look only to the correctness of his 
transcripts and the neatness of his handwriting, and derive 
as little profit from the State Papers which he copies as 

e e 2 
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the postman does from the letters which he carries. To 
a man who is employed upon nothing but routine work, 
the routine work on which he is employed is far less 
profitable than it would be if he was also employed upon 
intellectual work, because the meaning of a great part of 
the routine is lost to him. 

Secondly, the apprehensiou that men of superior educa- 
tion and abilities would be disappointed at finding that 
there was not work enough of an intellectual character 
for them to do, seems to me to be groundless. Of course 
if the proper separation between intellectual and mechanical 
labour is effected, care must be taken to appoint only such 
number of clerks for the former as can be supplied with 
suitable work. If an office now consists of thirty clerks, 
and there is only intellectual work enough for ten of them, 
the consequence of a division of labour will be that only 
ten highly educated and highly paid men will be appointed, 
together with a sufficient number of less highly qualified 
persons to take the mechanical duties. This will lead to 
economy, and it is one of the great recommendations of the 
system that it does sc. Besides, I feel convinced that it 
would be found possible largely to increase the amount of 
intellectual labour that might be demanded of the clerks 
if they were relieved of their mechanical duties. How 
little is done in the way of collecting information, keeping 
up an acquaintance with the laws, the literature, or the 
sciences connected with each department ! How seldom, 
when a sudden demand arises for information on a subject 
which has been but recently brought under notice, is 
such information forthcoming in the office which ought to 
be familiar with it ! * The chiefs of the office are so fully 
occupied with the multiplicity of business which they 
must attend to that they have little time to study even 
those subjects which are immediately pressing. The 
clerks, on the other hand, have to conduct the routine, 
and are so wholly taken up therewith that they are 
equally neglectful of matters which are not forced upon 
their- notice. Again, the effect of the present system is 
to throw upon the heads of departments a great deal 
more work than they can satisfactorily get through, but 
which they are at present unable to turn over to any one 



* In reference to this, I beg to call attention to the remarks made by 
Page 132 - 34 . me from page 2 to 4 of the accompanying paper, written in April 1850. 
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else. If they had under them a few intelligent clerks 
with' sufficient time at their disposal, they might get a 
great deal of work digested and brought to them in 
a convenient shape for decision. 

I cannot think there is much weight in either of the 
objections which have been taken. 

Stafford H. Nortiicote. 

February 28, 1854. 



Sir C. E. Trevelyan. 

The division of labour in public departments between 
work which is mostly of an intellectual kind, and work the 
prevailing character of which is that it is mechanical, must 
be carried out with a careful attention to the circumstances 
of each department. As a general rule, this principle is 
most applicable to those offices which are in an especial 
manner Government Offices; that is, offices which are 
charged with the superintendence of other offices or 
branches of administration, and to which the business, 
therefore, comes in a great degree prepared aijd ready for 
a final decision to be passed upon it ; at the same time 
that there are large masses of accounts and returns sent 
up for the purpose of enabling the superintending office 
to exercise a current check, and which only require to be 
properly arranged and digested for the consideration of 
those who have to decide upon them. 

But even in the departments which are most purely 
executive, if, on the one hand, a mass of formal routine 
work be found to exist, requiring, perhaps, less real 
exorcise of mind than bricklaying or carpentering, and on 
the other, responsible functions have to be performed 
which call for a high degree of vigilance and judgment, a 
pioper division of labour ought to be established, always 
taking care that those who will be called to the per- 
formance of the higher class of duties obtain a sufficient 
acquaintance with the details of the machinery of the 
department. 

In order that young men of liberal education may be 
familiarized with the forms of office, it is not necessary 
bat they should drudge at them till they grow grey- 
beaded, according to the present practice. The Registrar- 
Generals department is generally considered one of the 
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most homogeneous and least intellectual of our public esta- 
blishments ; yet he assures me that, by making a proper 
distinction between that portion of his establishment which 
is required for purely mechanical work, and that which is 
employed in superintending the mechanical workmen, and 
in digesting and applying the result of their labour, both 
descriptions of work would be better done. 

This principle of the division of labour is the key to 
the improvement of many Public Offices. Without it they 
cannot be efficiently or economically conducted. Neither 
can the cheapest and most suitable description of agency 
be applied to each description of work, nor can the 
appropriate motives be brought to bear upon the re- 
spective classes of persons employed. The practical'' 
effect of the present rude, chaotic mode of proceeding 
upon some Government Offices is described in the Report 
upon the Colonial Office, at pages 49 and 50 of the 
Reports of Committees of Enquiry into Public Offices, 
Parliamentary Paper No. [1715], Session 1854, under 
the heads “ Unimproving nature of the duties upon 
“ which the younger clerks are ordinarily employed,” and 
“ Absence of the usual motives for professional exer- 
“ tion ; ” and the effect of the same system at the 
Treasury is well known. A remedy was recommended 
in the first draft of the Report upon the Treasury, 
but the proposal was opposed on what seemed to 
me insufficient grounds, and the recommendalion was 
diluted to what appears at pages 12 and 13 of the 
Reports, under the heads “ The clerks on the general 
“ establishment should be less employed in copying, 
“ and their number should be regulated by the ex- 
“ tent of the business requiring agency of a superior 
“ order ; ” and “ Salary and mode of appointment of per- 
“ manent extra clerks.” A practical illustration of the 
advantages of the system advocated by us will be found 
in the experience of the India House, at pages 54 and 55 
of the Reports, although even there it has not been fully 
carried out. 

It is indispensable to the proper application of the prin- 
ciple, that the first appointments should be made with a 
due reference to the description of work which has to he 
done. In the Army and Navy the line is drawn in the 
clearest manner, both as to the kinds of work to be done 
and the kinds of agency employed to do it ; and the 
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result is that the main body of our Army and Navy is 
cheap and efficient in a high degree. In the Treasury the 
subordinate agency employed in working up the mass of 
our accounts and statistical ' documents is excellent of its 
■kind, because it has for many years been selected by my 
predecessors in the office of Assistant-Secretary, and 
myself, by the result of a competing examination of can- 
didates sent up from the same class of persons employed 
in the Revenue Departments and the Post Office. (See 
Treasury Minute of the 24th March 1840, referred to at 
page 13 of the. Reports.) 

: What is required to complete the reform of the office is 
that a great deal of copying work, which is still done by 
the clerks on the superior establishment, should be given 
to the supplementary, or, as they arc here called, the 
permanent extra clerks, to do ; that the members of the 
superior establishment should be gradually reduced, bv 
iffot filling up vacancies, to the number required for doing- 
the superior description of work ; and that when the time 
arrives for filling up vacancies on the superior establish- 
ment, it should be done by selecting the best men from 
the junior ranks of the departments subordinate to the 
Treasury. This office would then be in a condition 
effectually to perform its high function of exercising a 
controlling and revising influence over the great establish- 
ments employed in the receipt and expenditure of the 
revenue, and over all other departments in their relation 
to finance. 

As the Treasury is eminently a superintending office, it 
is right that it should draw its strength and experience 
from the offices superintended by it ; but in general both 
classes of Public Servants will have to be replenished by- 
first appointments made directly to the offices in which the 
vacancies take place. It is therefore very important, that 
when the first appointments are made by open competing 
examination, the line should be carefully drawn between 
the superior and inferior class of appointments. There 
should be two distinct classes of appointments to be con- 
tended for, and two distinct classes of candidates to 
contend for them. The subjects of examination should 
also be different. In respect to the higher class of 
appointments, the candidates should be examined in what- 
ever branches of knowledge, constituting a liberal educa- 
tion, happen to have been cultivated by them. In respect 
to the lower class, quick and legible handwriting, facility 
of deciphering, familiarity with all the ordinary arith- 
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metical processes, and knowledge of bookkeeping-, should 
be the principal subjects of examination ; and other 
acquirements should be brought into competition only 
when a further trial is wanted to turn the balance between 
candidates who are equally proficient in the above- 
mentioned indispensable requisites. Above all, there 
should be a careful preliminary inquiry into character, 
and no person should be admitted to be a candidate 
whose antecedents have not been fully ascertained, and his 
integrity and general respectability vouched for by one or 
more persons of known trustworthiness. When it is 
remembered that a salary rising from 80/. to 180/. a-year, 
with a possible further progression in cases of long service 
and more than usual merit to 250/. (the rates which have 
been already fixed in several offices for supplementary- 
clerks), is a greater object to persons of this class than a 
much higher salary is to persons who have been expen- 
sively educated; and that at present, with occasional 
exceptions, little or no previous scrutiny takes place into 
the character of the persons appointed to situations of this 
description, it may be expected that, although this class 
of subordinate clerks is even now remarkable for its trust- 
worthiness, a still more respectable and useful class will 
be obtained under the nerv mode of appointment. Tliey 
are at present a solid ground of strength and. credit to the 
Treasury, and there is no reason why they should not be 
the same to other offices. 

The other places where the class of supplementary 
elerks are adverted to in the Reports upon Public Offices, 
are as follows : — 

Board of Trade. 

“ Duties of Clerks,” pp. 139, 140. 

“ Copying Department,” p. 140. 

“ Examination of Copyists,” p. 140. 

“ Proposed Establishment,” p. 143. 

Poor Law Board. 

“ Two Classes of Clerks on the Establishment,” p. 200. 

“ Supplementary Clerks,” pp. 200, 201. 

Ditto ditto, p. 202. 

“ Examinations Recommended,” p. 203. 

Privy Council Office. 

“ Supplementary Clerks,” p. 22 7. 
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Education Committee. 

« Clerkships not to be tilled up,” p. 232. 

“ Duties of Supplementary Clerks,” p. 234. 

Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commission. 

“Copying Clerks to be employed,” p. 254. 

Colonial Land and Emigration Office. 

“ Establishment,” p. 266. 

“ Supplementary Clerks,” p. 269- 

“ Additional Extra Clerks,” p. 270. 

Office of Works. 

“Suggested Constitution of the Office,” p. 320. 

“ Application of the Constitution to the existing number 
of Officers,” pp. 320, 321. 

“ Principles of Economy of Labour in an Office,” pp. 
321, 322. 

Organisation of the Permanent Civil Service. 

“Routine Character of their Duties,” p. 338: p. 6 of 
the separate copy. 

“Principle on which the Public Service should be 
recruited,” p. 341 : p. 9 of the separate copy. 

“ Separation of Intellectual from Mechanical Labour, 
p. 349 : P-17 of the separate copy. 

“ Question of a Copying Office. Measure not recom- 
mended,” pp. 349, 350: pp. 17, 18, of the separate 
copy. 

February 2a, 1854. C. E. Trevelyan. 



Note.— A similar arrangement lias since been made in the Secretary’s 
Department, of the Post Office, the details of which arc described in 
the following extract from the Report of the Committee for inquiring 
into the Establishment of the Post Office, dated the 30th hiay 1854 
“ The permanent establishment of the Secretary’s Office should 
consist of a single Secretary, at a salary of 1,500/., rising in live yeais 
to 2,000/.; two Assistant Secretaries,'- at salaries rising from iOOI. to 
1,000/., by an annual progression of 50/. ; and a sufficient number of 
Clerks, who should be divided, we tliink, into three classes, and should 
be charged with the execution of all such duties of the department as 
require the exercise of superior intelligence. The more mechanical 
operations of copying, registering, and so forth, may, to a considerable 
extent, be assigned to a distinct class of Clerks, selected with a-n especial 
reference to the quickness and excellence ot their handwriting, and 
their familiarity with the first rules of arithmetic. ^ The salaries of 
these Clerks should commence at 80/., and rise by 5/. a year to 150/. 
We consider that this arrangement will not only place the Secretary s 
Office itself on a more satisfactory footing than at present, but will 
materially conduce to the harmonious adjustment of the other depart- 
ments of the Post Office.” Page 5, 6. 
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Memoranda on some Branches of the Business of the Treasury 
dated in March and April, 1850. ■" 

Memorandum referring, to the Financial Division of the 
Treasury. 

March 16, 1S50 

The Treasury should be officially and fully cognizant of every 
thing relating to the Revenue, and prepared to afford information 
respecting it. For example, as regards Customs, Excise, Stamps 
Taxes, Post Office, Land Revenue, Fees of Office, Fees of Courts 
of Justice, Police and other Bates, (excepting such as are levied 
by and at the disposal of municipal bodies for special objects), 
and Miscellaneous Receipts, the Treasury should be able to 
show — 

Every specific tax or due. 

The authority under which it is levied. 

To what it may apply. 

The mode of collection and the produce. Also, 

What taxes are direct and what indirect. 

What are protective or differential. 

What are on raw materials or otherwise affecting manufac- 
tures. 

What may be held to be levied on necessaries, on comforts 
or luxuries. 

i Wlat attach to the exercise of any trade or profession, &c, fee. 

The Treasury should also have on record all transactions 
relating to the National Debt, and all arrangements relating to 
Exchecprer bills, or to loans, either to or from the public, &c. 

' 4ls regards expenditure, the Treasury should always be able to 
show, not only the amounts and Exchequer issues of grants, as at 
present, but also the expenditure of each grant for each year, and 
the-amount of -any surplus or deficiency of the provision for the 
year ; and likewise, 

All expenditure incurred without specific parliamentary vote or 
grant, such as the payments at present made by revenue depart- 
ments for expenses of collection or control, incidental charges, 
drawbacks, or returns of duty, &c. 

Expenses of Courts of Justice or other establishments, defrayed 
from fees or other receipts in addition to parliamentary provision. 

Expenditure from rates for specific objects, when under the 
control of Government, Sec . ; in short, everything relating to pay- 
ments from the general revenue of the United Kingdom, or from 
.special sources of revenue in any way under the direct control of 
Government. 

. Votes for Army, Navy, and Ordnance Services, being at the 
disposal of those respective departments, it rests with them to 
regulate and check the appropriations in detail ; and they must 
be looked to for any requisite information as to the state of their 
grants. But as respects all Miscellaneous Service grants, the 
Treasury should exercise a much more regular and effectual check 
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ton at present over tlie appropriation of them. This check has 
hitherto been very imperfect and insufficient, and expenditure 
is consequently continually liable to be in excess of the grants, 
which duly regulated control ought to prevent. 

All the objects above adverted to ought, as I conceive, to be 
carried out through the Financial Division of the Treasury ; and 
in such manner as to place them upon record in some available 
form. G. W. BRANDE. 



Remarks on the above. 

No alteration of svstem takes place in the Customs and Inland 
Revenue no new salary is created or old one increased, without 
the sanction of the Treasury, and the contingent expenditure is 
submitted to and receives the sanction of the Treasury after it 
has been incurred. The Treasury is, however, dependent on the 
Revenue Departments themselves for the information required 
for the exercise of this control over them, the rule being that 
every proposal for an alteration of the existing status should be 
supported by a complete explanation, ah initio, of the facts of the 
case as if nothing were known about them at the Treasury. In 
the ’same way, when any complaint or suggestion relating to the 
revenue is received at the Treasury, it is referred to the depart- 
ment concerned for a report, which in like manner ought according 
to the existing rule, to contain a complete history of the subject 
so as to render it unnecessary to have recourse to any other 

means of information. , , , . . 

It is, no doubt, right that a full explanation should be furnished 
by tke’department immediately concerned, of the reasons for or 
amiinst any measure proposed in reference to the branch of the 
revenue entrusted to it ; but it would nevertheless be a great 
advantage if the Treasury also possessed independent means of 
information. The statements furnished by the departments may 
be incomplete, either from defective knowledge or from an erro- 
neous view of what is required for a full consideration of the 
subject. The Departmental Reports, also, being always prepared 
with reference to a foregone conclusion, and being intended to 
enforce the view taken of the subject by the heads of the depart- 
ment, are written with a strong bias, and must be taken rather 
as the arguments of an advocate than as the decisions of a juege , 
and as it seldom happens that the Treasury has before it an 
equally complete statement of the arguments on the other side, 
there is a constant tendency towards a one-sided view of the 
revenue questions submitted to it ; and the power oi decic ing m 



* Appeals arc made to the Treasury from the decisions of the 
Revenue Boards. The decisions of the Treasury on these appeals arc 
generally made in conformity with tlie Reports oi the Revenue Boards., 
The advantage of the appeal is therefore in a grea measuio . , 
although the decision of the Revenue Board is generally coiue . "■‘ , - 

Leake. 
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the last resort, and of controlling the executive departments is to 
a great extent weakened and nullified by the absence of anv 
independent fund of information upon which the exercise of these 
high functions might be based. 

But much the greatest public inconvenience arising from the 
fact stated by Mr. Brande, that the Treasury is not “ officially 
“ and folJ y cognizant of everything relating to the revenue, and 
“ prepared to afford information respecting it," is, that it is im- 
possible that under these circumstances the Treasury can properly 
exercise that constant revision of the great revenue establish- 
ments which was so justly insisted upon in the following answer 
made by Mr. Baring to a question of the Select Committee on 
Miscellaneous Estimates : — "Those revisions have been periodical • 
“ 111 m y opinion they ought to be constant. 1 think the Board 
“ should be constantly employed in going through the different 
“ departments and the different branches of expenditure. I do 
“ not think the Treasury should wait to be so entirely acted upon 
“ “y feeling out of doors ; I think they ought to he constantly 
“ employed m revising the expenditure.” I alluded to the same 
subject m my evidence before the Committee, in the following 
words “There are many branches of business which beW to 
1 treasury which are not properly attended to. The business 
ot the Treasury is of the most multifarious description The 
“ old definition of it is, that the Lords of the Treasury have to 
“ ‘ provide for and take care of the King’s profit ; ’ everything, in 
“ sdort tIlat concerns the pecuniary interests of the public. And 
there are many things, such as the periodical revision of 
“ , the Revenue Establishments ; the revision of the system of 
“ ™ eo f e and expenditure- in different offices, such as the Board of 
“ Works and the Commission of Education in Ireland ; the 
^ B° ar d of W° o ds and Forests in England ; the expenditure of 
the prisons and hulks, and many other matters of that sort, 
vvlnch ought from time to time to be looked into and revised by 
„ th ® -Treasury.* For business of that sort I conceive we have 
a “ ot su ™cient strength in the working departmentf of the 
treasury ; we have only got strength enough to get through 



. , *„ T ° * he „ e sll0ul<1 he added the supervision of the Expenditure of all 
the Public Departments from the commencement to the termination, viz., 
the Army, Navy Ordnance, Colonies, Foreign, $c., tfc., from the first 
preparation of the Estimates to the details of the Expenditure, and the 
final accounting before the Auditors, and not only the supervision of each 
separate Department, but the general supervision of the whole; it being 
the duty of the Treasury to see that there are no inconsistencies nr ano- 
malies m the management of the Expenditure in the different Depart- 
ments of Government, and that the general decisions of the House of 
Commons are earned out. — S. M. L. J 

t This refers to those branches of the Establishment in which the 
business is done, as distinguished from those in which it is recorded in 
the various forms into which it afterwards passes. 
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“ the ordinary current business. If we had more strength in 
“ that department of the Treasury, a great deal of business, for 
« w hich Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees are 
“ now appointed, would be done in the ordinary course of busi 
« ness at the Treasury.” 

At present we possess, in the -manner described in the early 
part of this paper, the means of transacting the current business 
connected with the revenue ; but the means do not exist of 
makino*, from time to time, as part of the ordinary functions of 
the Treasury, those alterations and adjustments in the great 
revenue establishments, and in the rules under which the different 
revenue offices are conducted, which are called for by the ever- 
varying circumstances of trade and navigation, and of the mode 
in which the mercantile business of the country is transacted. 
What takes place in the absence of this constantly-adjusting and 
regulating power, is that, while everything else is changing, the 
revenue establishments, and the rules and forms of proceeding 
connected with them, remain the same, until they become, by 
their unnecessary expensiveness on some points, their insufficiency 
on others, and their unsuitableness to the actual state of business 
on nearly all, a subject of general complaint. The Treasury is 
then forced by Parliament and by public opinion to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry, upon whose recommendation certain 
remedial steps are taken ; after which everything relapses into 
its former state of inaction, until a new clamour and pressure 
from without arise, and a new Commission is appointed. 

It is needless to point out how much the efficiency and economy 
of the revenue establishments, and the public convenience, would 
be promoted, if these revisions were constant and systematic, 
instead of occasional and exceptional.* It would be found that 
the Superintending Department having taken this duty upon itself 
and entered upon the full exercise of its office, would have, in the 
influence which naturally belongs to it, in its habitual intercourse 
with the departmental officers, and in the knowledge ot passing 
transactions, progressive changes and prevailing wants which the 
transaction of the current business supplies, advantages which 
could not belong to any Commission. The working of these 
great establishments would be watched by the Treasury as a 
master-manufacturer watches his machinery : every redundancy 
would be reduced, and every defect would be supplied as soon as 
it was brought to light ; and the inconvenience, waste, and loss 



* The Financial Division of the Treasury keeps an account of the 
revenue, and of the disposal of it. This business, though important, 
is not the same business as that of the Revenue Boards, avIio have to 
manage the immense and complicated machines required for raising 
the Revenue ; and if the Treasury performed its duty of superintending 
the working of these great machines , and everything connected with them , 
that part of its duty would be of much greater importance than the 
keeping of the Revenue Accounts. — S. M. L. 
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of power which at present arise from long periods of neglect 
would be avoided. 

The same remarks apply, to the control exercised at the Trea*. 
sury over the Woods and Forests, the Post Office, and some 
other departments, and also, but subject to some important ex- 
ceptions and qualifications, to the financial establishments and 
arrangements. 

In exercising- their high and important function of revising the 
taxation of the country, the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are at present dependent upon the 
Board of Trade and the heads of the Revenue Departments ■ 
and whatever occasional aid they may have received from then- 
private secretaries or from Mr. Brooksbank, they have never been 
accustomed to look to their own office for assistance. The 
Treasury, however, has advantages in dealing with this great 
subject which are not possessed by any other office or department. 
The superintendence of every branch of the public revenue centres 
at the Treasury, and the practical working of the taxation of the 
country is to be learned there in the daily transaction of the 
business of the office. The attention of the Board of Trade is 
confined to particular branches of taxation, and even of these it 
has no practical knowledge ; while each of the Revenue Depart- 
ments is concerned with its own portion of the revenue. At the 
Treasury alone a comprehensive view can be taken of the taxa- 
tion of the country, united with every facility for the formation 
of correct opinions ; and if full use were made of these advantages, 
and the subject were investigated and studied in the manner 
recommended by Mr. Brande, and memoranda were prepared for 
the use of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, furnishing a well- 
digested statement of the facts relating to each tax, of the ob- 
jections to which it is open in principle and practice, and of the 
most suitable remedies, the public service would be greatly 
benefited, and the character of the office, and of every person 
connected with it, would be raised in general estimation. 

Mr. Brande observes that the Treasury should also have on 
record all transactions relating to the National Debt, and all 
arrangements relating to Exchequer Bills, or to loans, either to 
or from the public. 

The results of all past proceedings relative to the raising of 
new loans, the reduction of the rate of interest on particular 
descriptions of stock, the alterations which are made from time 
to time in the interest on Exchequer Bills, &c., are, of course, 
duly recorded p but no connected statement exists of the circum- 
stances, under which these important financial operations took 
place, and of the reasons which influenced the decision in each 
case. This description of business is transacted by the Chief 
Clerk of the financial division, in personal communication with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it has not been usual to 
place it on record in the same detailed manner as the rest of the 
Treasury business. Mr. Brooksbank possessed a large store of 
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information relating to the financial transactions of past years ; 
and foreseeing how much would die witli him if measures were 
not taken to preserve it, I several times suggested to him that it 
miokt he productive of much public benefit hereafter, if he could 
he "induced to commit to writing the leading points of his long 
and extensive experience. He told me that memoranda would 
be found among liis papers explanatory of most of the transac- 
tions in which he had been engaged ; and now that the lamented 
event of his decease has taken place, it remains to be . seen to 
what extent this serious blank in our records can be supplied 
from this source. I would suggest that, as regards the past, 
Mr. Brooksbank's papers should be carefully arranged, and, 
where necessary, digested and copied into books ; and that, as 
regards the .future, the circumstances under which, and the 
reasons for which, each financial operation may he determined- 
on, should he noted at the time by the Chief Clerk of the finan- 
cial division, and that this should form a separate confidential 
series of the Treasury Records, under the personal charge of that' 
officer. 

The observations contained in the four next paragraphs of 
Mr. Brande's paper have reference to defects of system, as well 
as to deficient information. A simple, easily-understood annual 
balance-sheet of the miscellaneous grants, and a comprehensive 
balance-sheet of all the. grants for the year, including those for 
the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, shewing the surplus and deficit 
on each vote and grant, as they are now shown on the separate 
balance-sheets for the Army and Navy services, have yet to be 
formed. The expense of collecting the revenue, and that portion 
of the expense of the courts of justice which is defrayed from 
fees, are neither voted by Parliament, nor included in the ac- 
counts of the public revenue and expenditure prepared in the 
financial division. It has hitherto been observed as a principle 
in that division, that no notice is taken in it of any expenditure 
which has not been regularly issued from the Exchequer on the 
authority of Votes or Acts of Parliament ; and the accounts of 
the expense of collecting the revenue, which is paid out of the 
gross or accruing revenue, and of the expense of certain legal 
establishments, which is defrayed from fees, are therefore in- 
cluded in the Finance Accounts and laid before Parliament, 
riot by the financial division, but by the Clerk of Parliamentary 
Accounts at the Treasury, who obtains the Returns from the 
departments by which the money is disbursed.* The expen- 
diture from rates under the control of the Government, is now 
confined to the expense of the Police in London and Dublin ; but 



* These subjects also come strictly within the duty of the Finance 
Department of the Treasury, including the Clerk of Parliamentare 
Accounts. Though of great importance, they chiefly relate .to . Forms of 
Account, and have only an indirect bearing on the general control of the 
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there is a large and very important class of expenditure formerly 
defrayed from county rates, which, since the local check was 
removed, has shown a great tendency to increase, and calls foi- 
st renuous and unremitting exertions on the part of the Treasury, 
to keep it within due bounds. The largest items of this class are 
the expense of the Irish constabulary, and of criminal prosecutions 
in England and Scotland. 

The last desideratum pointed out by Mr. Brande, refers to the 
check exercised in the financial division over the appropriation of 
the grants for miscellaneous services. It has long been felt that 
something is wanting in this respect, and it has been proposed to 
open a new account of the appropriation of these grants, showino- 
the object for which each issue is made ; this information, although 
recorded in detail in the papers upon which the orders for the 
issues are given, not being at present collected in a form imme- 
diately available for comparison and reference. Mr. Crafer will 
give his early attention to this important subject. 

April 2, 1850. 0. E. Trevelyan. 



Observations by Mr. Crafer. 

The greater part of Mr. Brande’s suggestions are very valuable, 
and maybe carried into effect without much difficulty ; but some 
of them appear to proceed upon the supposition that the financial 
department of the Treasury, as at present arranged, is capable of 
affording little or no information upon various subjects connected 
with the income and expenditure of the country. 

Undoubtedly no machinery for statistical record now exists in 
the office, nor is it necessary that it should. The statistical depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade was created with the object of re- 
cording and furnishing information upon every subject of this 
description, and if their published tables be defective, it will not 
be difficult for them to make such alterations as may be considered 
useful. 

So far as regards what is really the business of the Treasury, 
much of the information that Mr. Brande proposes to record is 
already to be found in the finance accounts which are annually 



Treasury over the general receipt and expenditure of all departments oj 
Government , luliich, I submit , is the substantial and most important 
duty of the Treasury , but which appears to have been overlooked by 
Mr. Brande, probably because, from neglect, it has not held that pro- 
minent place in the Treasury business which it ought to have pos- 
sessed. 

April 18, 1850. S. M.L. 
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laid before Parliament, and in the periodical accounts rendered 
by the revenue departments. 

The produce of the revenue upon every article subject to 
duty is already shown in those accounts, and there will be little 
difficulty in keeping a record of the rates of duty upon every 
article, and of all alterations in the rates of duty, as well as of 
the regulations of the several revenue departments affecting 
them, and abstracts of the Acts of Parliament or other authorities 
by which their practice is governed. These should be corrected 
from time to time, to meet any alterations in law or practice, 
and might sometimes assist in guiding the decisions upon many 
doubtful points which come before the Treasury. 

Records of this description have little relation to the present 
business of the financial department, but might (if it be considered 
desirable) be made an appendage to the library which it is pro- 
posed to form, and which should be placed in charge of a libra- 
rian, whose duty it should be to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with these subjects, and to see that all useful works 
bearing upon them are added to the collection, subject, of course, 
to the approval of the Assistant-Secretary, for any expense to be 
incurred. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the revenue depart- 
ments are intrusted by the State with the management of all 
the details connected with their respective branches, and with them 
must vest the furnishing not merely accounts, but also the infor- 
tion that may be required, either by the Treasury or by Parlia- 
ment, with respect to the practical working of their several laws 
and regulations. 

There is no doubt that the records of the Treasury are at pre- 
sent very deficient in the details of expenditure. So long as the 
Pay Office for Civil Services formed part of the Treasury, the 
necessity for detailed accounts was less apparent ; but since the 
abolition of that department, and the transfer of all payments to 
the Paymaster-General, it is very desirable that the former system, 
or rather an improvement upon it, should he resorted to, and that 
correct accounts should be kept of all sums authorized to he 
issued, and of the specific purposes for which those issues are 
made. 

The sums voted by Parliament, and the expenditure upon each 
grant, for the several branches of the Civil Service, are shown in 
the annual financial accounts, although not in a convenient form. 
The present form may no doubt be much improved, but it must 
be recollected that all the present forms of these accounts were 
prescribed by a Committee of the House of Commons in 1822. 
and that any alteration may be regarded by the House with some 
degree of jealousy. 

The expenditure by the revenue departments for expenses of col- 
lection, and indeed for every other purpose, is shown in the annual 
finance accounts, and a statement of the expenditure under each 
head is also furnished to the Finance Department of the Treasurv, 
■with the weekly accounts of receipt. It is proposed during the pre- 

F F 
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sent session to introduce a bill for tlie removal from tlie revenue 
departments of several charges which are not properly expenses 
of collection, and for transferring some of these to the Consolidated 
Fund. Other charges now defrayed from the Consolidated Fund 
will be defrayed from annual votes in supply. This arrangement 
will assist in simplifying the accounts. . 

Mv experience in the Financial Department is not sufficient to 
allow of my proceeding further with these subjects at present ; 
but my present impression is, as I have before stated, that much 
information is already furnished which may, with itt e additional 
trouble, he converted to useful purposes ; and I shall not fail, m 
conformity with Sir Charles Trevelyans direction, to pay every 
possible attention to this branch. For the present session I 
cannot be relieved entirely from the business connected with the 
Parliamentary Department, and must request to be allowed a 
reasonable time to make myself acquainted with the subject in 
all its hearings before I can pretend to give a correct opinion 
upon the alterations or improvements that may he required to 
o-ive effect to the several proposals contained m these papers. 1 
may, however, observe, that the expenditure connected with 
County Bates requires control by a person conversant with pro- 
fessional details, and is, 1 believe, in very good hands with 

^The fees received in courts of justice cannot, according to the 
present system,' be. brought under the control of the Treasury. 
A Committee of the House of Commons has been recently 
appointed to inquire into this subject ; and ultimately the powei 
offfinterfering with these fees, which the Treasury does not at 
present possess, may be conferred upon this or some other effi- 
cient department of the Government ; but tins ‘g 

the superintendence of a person welbacquai mted wd ih the e affi 
of the profession, and cannot properly form part of the ordinary 

business of the Financial Department _ „ , • vel . 

The expense of criminal prosecutions m Scotland J 

strictly and efficiently controlled by the Queen’s Rem einbranc i 
in Scotland ; ; Indeed; far better than it could be by any pemon a 
this office, who" would have less accurate means of ^rnatim 
upon the details of the several charges ; and similar ohserva|« 
wiU probably apply to other branches of the public expend 

C. L . Crafer. 

April 13, 1850. 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
Church Building Commissioners 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Office - 
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ON THE ORGANISATION OF THE PERMANENT 
CIVIL SERVICE. 



We now proceed to comply with that part of our Report 

instructions which states that, in connection with the 

inquiries which we were directed to make into each par- 
ticular office, it is highly necessary that the conditions 
which are common to all the public establishments, sueh 
as the preliminary testimonials of character and bodily 
health to be required from candidates for public employ- 
ment, the examination into their intellectual attainments, 
and the regulation of the promotions, should be carefully 
considered, so as to obtain full security for the public that 
none but qualified persons will be appointed, and that 
they will afterwards have every' practicable inducement to 
the active discharge of their duties. 

It cannot be necessary to enter into any lengthened importance of 
argument for the purpose of showing the high importance cm serried ' 
of the Permanent Civil Service of the country in the 
present day. The great and increasing accumulation of 
public business, and the consequent pressure upon the 
Government, need only to be alluded to; and the incon- 
veniences which are inseparable from the frequent changes 
which take place in the responsible administration are 
matter of sufficient notoriety. It may safely be asserted 
that, as matters now stand, the Government of the 
country could not be carried on without the aid of an 
efficient body of permanent officers, occuping a position 
duly subordinate to that of the Ministers who are directly 
responsible to the Crown and to Parliament, yet pos- 
sessing sufficient independence, character, ability, and 
experience to be able to advise, assist, and, to some extent, 
influence, those who are from time to time set over them. 

That the Permanent Civil Service, with all its defects, its merits ge- 
essentially contributes to the proper discharge of the 
functions of Government, has been repeatedly admitted 
by those who have successively been responsible for the 
conduct of our affairs. All, however, who have had Its defects, 
occasion to examine its constitution with care, have felt 
that its organisation is far from perfect, and that its 
amendment is deserving of the most careful attention, 

a 2 
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Report. it would be natural to expect that so important a pro- 
fessiou would attract into its ranks the ablest and the 

tract th^abfest m0st ambitious . of the y°uth of the country; that the 
men. keenest emulation would prevail among those who had 

entered it ; and that such as were endowed with superior 
qualifications would rapidly rise to distinction and public 
eminence. Such, however, is by no means the case. Ad- 
mission into the Civil Service is indeed eagerly sought 
after, but it is for the unambitious, and the indolent or 
Nature of its incapable, that it is chiefly desired. Those whose abilities 
do not warrant an expectation that they will succeed in 
the open professions, where they must encounter the com- 
petition of their contemporaries, aud those whom indo- 
lence of temperament or physical infirmities unfit for 
active exertions, are placed in the Civil Service, where 
they may obtain an honourable livelihood with little 
labour, and with no risk; where their success depends 
upon their simply avoiding any flagrant misconduct, and 
attending with moderate regularity to routine duties; 
and in which they are secured against the ordinary con- 
sequences of old age, or failing health, by an arrangement 
which provides them with the means of supporting them- 
selves after they have become incapacitated. 

It may be noticed in particular that the comparative 
lightness of the work, and the certainty of provision in 
case of retirement owing to bodily incapacity, furnish 
strong inducements to the parents and friends of sickly 
youths to endeavour to obtain for them employment in 
the service of the Government ; and the extent to which 
the public are consequently burdened, first with the sala- 
ries of officers who are obliged to absent themselves 
from their duties on account of ill health, and afterwards 
with their pensions when they retire on the same plea, 
would hardly be credited by those who have not had 
opportunities of observing the operation of the system. 

It is not our intention to suggest that all public 
servants entered the' employment of the Government 
with such views as these ; but we apprehend that as 
regards a large proportion of them, these motives more 
or less influenced those who acted for them in the choice 
of a profession ; while, on the other hand, there are pro- 
bably very few who have chosen this line of life with a 
view to raising themselves to public eminence. 

The result. The result naturally is, that the public service suffers 
both in internal efficiency aud in publie estimation. The 
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character of the individuals influences the mass, and it Report. 

is thus that we often hear complaints of official delays, 

official evasions of difficulty, and official indisposition to 
improvement. 

There arc, however, numerous honourable exceptions 
to these observations, and the trustworthiness of the entire 
body is unimpeached. They are much better than we 
have any right to expect from the system under which 
they are appointed and promoted. 

The peculiar difficulties under which the Permanent Difficulties of 
Civil Service labours, in obtaining a good supply of men, Sel '" 

as compared with other professions, are partly natural 
and partly artificial. 

Its natural difficulties are such as these : — 

Those who enter it generally do so at an early age, Youth of those 
when there has been no opportunity of trying their fitness who mter it. 
for business, or forming a trustworthy estimate of their 
characters and abilities. This to a great extent is the Absence of 
case in other professions also, but those professions supply com P etltl<m - 
a corrective which is wanting in the Civil Service, for as a 
man’s success in them depends upon his obtaining and re- 
taining the confidence of the public, and as he is exposed to 
a sharp competition on the part of his contemporaries, those 
only can maintain a fair position who possess the requisite 
amount of ability and industry for the proper discharge of 
their duties. The able and energetic rise to the top ; the 
dull and inefficient remain at the bottom. In the public 
establishments, on the contrary, the general rule is that 
all rise together. After a young man has been once ap- 
pointed, the public have him for life ; and if he is idle or in- 
efficient, provided he does not grossly misconduct himself, 
we must either submit to have a portion of the public busi- 
ness inefficiently and discreditably performed, or must place 
the incompetent person on the retired list, with a pension, 
for the rest of his life. The feeling of security which this Feeling of «- 
state of things necessarily engenders tends to encourage cun ty. 
indolence, and thereby to depress the character of the 
Service. Again, those •who are admitted into it at an Limited ex- 
early age are thereby relieved from the necessity of those penenraofiife. 
struggles which for the most part fall to the lot of such as 
enter upon the open professions ; their course is one of 
quiet, and generally of secluded, performance of routine 
duties, and they consequently have but limited oppor- 
tunities of acquiring that varied experience of life which is 
so important to the development of character. 
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Reports of Committees of Inquiry : 

To these natural difficulties may be added others arising 
from what may he called artificial causes. 

The character of the young men admitted to the public 
service depends chiefly upon the discretion with which the 
heads of departments, and others who are entrusted with the 
distribution of patronage, exercise that privilege. In those 
cases in w hich the patronage of departments belongs to their 
chief for the time being, the appointments which it com- 
monly falls to his lot to make are either those of junior 
clerks, to whom no very important duties are in the first 
instance to be assigned, or of persons who arc to fill re- 
sponsible and highly paid situations above the rank of the 
ordinary clerkships. In the first case, as the character and 
abilities of the new junior clerk will produce but little im- 
mediate effect upon the office, the chief of the department 
is naturally led to regard the selection as a matter of small 
moment, and will probably bestow the office upon the son 
or dependant of some one having personal or political claims 
upon him, or perhaps upon the son of some meritorious 
public servant, without instituting any very minute in- 
quiry into the merits of the young man himself. It is 
true that in many offices some kind of examination is pre- 
scribed, and that in almost all the person appointed is in 
the first instance nominated on probation ; but, as will 
presently be pointed out, neither of these tests are at 
present very efficacious. The young man thus admitted 
is commonly employed upon duties of the merest routine. 
Many of the first years of his service are spent in copying 
papers, and other work of an almost mechanical character. 
In two or three years he is as good as he can be at such 
an employment. The remainder of his official life can 
only exercise a depressing influence on him, and renders 
the work of the office distasteful to him. Unlike the 
pupil in a conveyancer’s or special pleader’s office, he not 
only begins with mechanical labour as an introduction to 
labour of a higher kind, but often also ends with it. In 
the meantime his salary is gradually advancing till he 
reaches, by seniority, the top of his class, and on the oc- 
currence of a vacancy in the class above him he is 
promoted to fill it, as a matter of course, and without any 
regard to his previous services or his qualifications. Thus, 
while no pains have been taken in the first instance to 
secure a good man for the office, nothing has been done 
after the clerk’s appointment to turn his abilities, whatever 
they may be, to the best account. The result naturally 
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is that when the chief of the office has to make an ap- llepoA 
.pointment of visible and immediate importance to the — — 
efficiency of his department, he sometimes lias difficulty in g^" t0 stnm ‘ 
finding a clerk capable of filling it, and he is not unfre- 
quently obliged to go out of the office, and to appoint some 
one of high standing in an open profession, or some one 
distinguished in other walks of life, over the heads . of 
men who have been for many years in the public service. 

This is necessarily discouraging to the Civil Servants, and 
tends to strengthen in them the injurious conviction, that 
their success does not depend upon their own exertions, 
and that if they work hard, it will not advance them, — if 
they waste their time in idleness, it will not keep them back. 

It is of course essential to the public service that men ^w° int - 
of the highest abilities should be selected for the highest 
posts ; and it cannot be denied that there are a few situa- 
tions in which such varied talent and such an amount of 
experience are required, that it is probable that under any 
circumstances it will occasionally be found necessary to 
fill them with persons who have distinguished themselves 
elsewhere than in the Civil Service. But the system of 
appointing strangers to the higher offices has been carried 
far beyond this. In several departments the clerks are 
regarded as having no claim whatever to what are called 
the staff appointments ; and numerous instances.might be 
given in which personal or political considerations have 
led to the appointment of men of very slender ability, 
and perhaps of questionable character, to situations of 
considerable emolument, over the heads of public servants 
of long standing, and undoubted merit. Few public ser- 
vants would feel the appointment of a barrister of known 
eminence and ability to some important position, like 
that of Under Secretary of State, as a slight, or a discou- 
ragement to themselves ; but the case is otherwise when 
some one who has failed in other professions, and who 
has no recommendation but that of family or political 
interest, is appointed to a librarianship, or some other 
such office, the duties of which would have been far better 
discharged by one who had been long in the department, 
and to whom the increased salary attached to the appoint- 
ment would have been a fair reward for years of faithful 
service. 

One more peculiarity in the Civil Service remains to Fragmeutaiy 
be noticed. It is what may be called its fragmentary a^erri'cef 
character. 
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Report. Unlike the Military and Naval, the Medical, and the 

Commissariat Services, and unlike even the Indian Civil 

Service, the public establishments of this country, though 
comprising a body of not less than 16,000 persons, are 
regulated upon the principle of merely departmental pro- 
motion. Each man’s experience, interests, hopes, and 
fears are limited to the special branch of service in which 
he is himself engaged. The effect naturally is, to cramp 
the energies of the whole body, to encourage the growth 
of narrow views and departmental prejudices, to limit the 
acquisition of experience, and to repress and almost ex- 
tinguish the. spirit of emulation and competition ; besides 
which, considerable inconvenience results from the want 
of facilities for transferring strength from an office where 
the work is becoming slack to one in which it is increasing, 
and from the consequent necessity of sometimes keeping 
up particular departments on a scale beyond their actual 
requirements. 

lloic. best to Having thus touched upon some of the difficulties with 
whidl t,!C P ublic service is beset, we come to the considera- 
public tion.of the problem, what is the best method of providing 
service. it with a supply of good men, and of making the most of 
them after they have been admitted? 

The first question which here presents itself is, Whether 
it is better to train young men for the discharge of the 
duties which they will afterwards have to perform, or to 
take men of mature age, who have already acquired ex- 
perience in other walks of life ? 

Better to train Our opinion is, that, as a general rule, it is decidedly 
to'take'them bes t to train young men. Without laying too much stress 
^erpro-on the experience which a long official life necessarily 
brings with it, we cannot but regard it as an advantage of 
some importance. In many offices, moreover, it is found 
that the superior docility of young men renders it much 
easier to make valuable public servants of them than of 
those more advanced in life. This may not be the case 
in the higher class of offices, but is unquestionably so in 
those where the work consists chiefly of account business. 
The maintenance of discipline is also easier under such 
circumstances, and regular habits may be enforced, which 
it would be difficult to impose for the first time upon older 
men. To these advantages must be added the important 
one . of being able, by proper regulations, to secure the 
services of fit persons on much more economical terms, A 
young man who has not made trial of any other profession 
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will be induced to enter that of the Civil Service by a Report. 

much more moderate remuneration than would suffice to 

attract him a few years later from the pursuit of one in 
which he had overcome the first difficulties and begun to 
achieve success ; while to attempt to fill the ranks of the 
Civil Service with those who had failed elsewhere, and 
were on that account willing to accept a moderate salary, 
would be simply to bring it into discredit. It cannot be 
doubted that, even in the absence of proper precautions 
for securing good appointments, it is more probable that a 
fair proportion of eligible men will be found among a 
number taken at their entrance into life, particularly if 
pains be bestowed upon them after their appointment, 
than among an equal number taken after some years of 
unsuccessful efforts to open another line for themselves. 

The temptation to jobbing, and the danger of decidedly 
improper appointments being made, is also considerably 
less in the case of the selection of young men than in that 
of persons more advanced in life. 

The general principle, then, which we advocate is, that Principle on 
the public service should be carried on by the admission pub ' 

into its lower ranks of a carefully selected body of young should be re- 
men, who should be employed from the first upon work cralted - 
suited to their capacities and their education, and should 
be made constantly to feel that their promotion and 
future prospects depend entirely on the industry and 
ability with which they discharge their duties, that with 
average abilities and reasonable application they may look 
forward confidently to a certain provision for their lives, 
that with superior powers they may rationally hope to 
attain to the highest prizes in the Service, while if they 
prove decidedly incompetent, or incurably indolent, they 
must expect to be removed from it. 

The first step towards carrying this principle into effect Examination 
should be, the establishment of a proper system of exami- and P robatlon - 
nation before appointment, which should be followed, as 
at present, by a short period of probation. The neces- 
sity of this has been so far admitted that some kind 
of examination does now take place before clerks are Examinations 
admitted into any of the following offices : — The Treasury, already held, 
the Colonial Office, the Board of Trade, the Privy Coun- 
cil Office, the Poor Law Board, the War Office, the Ord- 
nance Office, the Audit Office, the Paymaster General’s 
Office, the Inland Revenue Office, the Emigration Office, 
and some others. These examinations vary in their cha- 
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Report, racter ; in some offices more is required than in others, 

and in some cases what is required will be more rigidly 

enforced by one set of Examiners than by another. 

Necessity for a The preliminary examination of candidates for civil em- 
ofexltinS. P% men t. however, cannot be conducted in an effective 
and consistent manner throughout the Service, while it is 
left to each department to determine the nature of the ex- 
amination and to examine the candidates. Some on whom 
the duty of examining devolves feel no interest in the 
subject ; others, although disposed to do their best, are 
likely to entertain erroneous or imperfect conceptions of 
the standard of examination which ought to be fixed, and 
to be unable to apply it properly after it has been settled. 
The time and attention of the superior officers are fully 
occupied in disposing of the current business of their re- 
spective departments. To do this in a creditable manner 
will always be their primary object ; and as the bearing of 
the subject under consideration upon the efficiency of their 
departments, although very important, is not of a direct 
or immediate kind, and is not likely to have much effect 
during their own tenure of office, what has to be done in 
reference to it will either be done by themselves in a hur- 
ried and imperfect manner, or will be left by them to their 
subordinate officers to be dealt with at their discretion. 
In a large department, in which numerous candidates have 
to be examined, want of time will prevent the superior 
officers from giving the subject the attention it deserves ; 
and other matters, although of infinitely less real conse- 
quence, will have the. precedence, because they press, 
and must be disposed of at the moment. Moreover, a 
large proportion of the persons appointed to a public de- 
partment usually consists of young men in whose success 
the heads of the office or the principal clerks take a lively 
personal interest, owing to relationship or some other 
motive connected with their public or private position ; and 
an independent opinion is hardly to be expected from an 
examiner who is acting under the orders of the one, and is 
in habits of daily intercourse with the other. A public 
officer ought not to be placed in a situation in which duty 
might require him to make an unfavourable report under 
such circumstances. Lastly, even supposing every other 
circumstance to be favourable, it is impossible that each 
department, acting for itself, can come to such just con- 
clusions in regard to the nature of the preliminary exa- 
mination, or can conduct it in such a fair, and effective, 
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and consistent manner, as would persons having the ad- lleport. 

vantage of a general view of the subject as it affects 

every” public department, and who should have been 
selected for the duty on account of their experience in 
matters of this description. 

We accordingly recommend that a central . Board 
should be constituted for conducting the examination recommended, 
of all candidates for the public service whom it may 
be thought right to subject to such a test. Such 
board should be composed of men holding an indepen- 
dent position, and capable of commanding general con- 
fidence ; it should have at its head an officer of the rank 
of Privy Councillor ; and should either include, or have 
the means of obtaining the assistance of, persons expe- 
rienced in the education of the youth of the upper and 
middle classes, and persons who are familiar with the 
conduct of official business. It should be made impera- 
tive upon candidates for admission to any appointment, 

(except in certain special cases which will presently be 
noticed,) to pass a proper examination before this Board, 
and obtain from them a certificate of having done so. 

We are of opinion that this examination should be in 
all cases a competing literary examination. This ought CompetMon 
not to exclude careful previous inquiry into the age, should be 
health, and moral fitness of the candidates. Where introduced, 
character and bodily activity are chiefly required, more, 
comparatively, will depend upon the testimony of those 
to whom the candidate is well known ; but the selection 
from among the candidates who have satisfied these pre- 
liminary inquiries should be still be made by a competing 
examination. This may be so conducted as to test the 
intelligence, as well as the mere attainments of the can- 
didates. We see no other mode by which (in the case of . 
inferior no less than of superior offices) the double object 
can be attained of selecting the fittest person, and of avoid- 
ing the evils of patronage. 

For the superior situations endeavours should be made 
to secure the services of the most promising young men 
of the day, by a competing examination on a level with 
the highest description of education in this country. In 
this class of situations there is no limit to the demands 
which may ultimately be made upon the abilities of those 
who, entering them simply as junior clerks, gradually 
rise to the highest posts in them. To obtain first-rate 
men, it is obvious that recourse! should be had to com- 
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Report, petition. It would be impossible to impose upon each 

; candidate for a-clerkship, as a positive test of his fitness 

for the appointment, the necessity of passing an exa- 
mination equal to that of first-class men at the uni- 
versities ; but if, on the occurrence of a vacancy, it is 
found that a number of candidates present themselves, 
of whom some are capable of passing such an exa- 
mination, there can be no reason why the public 
should not have the benefit of such men’s services, in pre- 
ference to those of persons of inferior merit. It may be 
repeated that no other means can be devised of avoiding 
the evils of patronage, which, if, in this case, less ob- 
jectionable because of the comparatively small number of 
superior appointments, is much more objectionable in its 
effects on the public business of the country. 

The examina- Our proposal is not inconsistent with the appropriation 
so'conductedas of s P ecial talents or attainments to special departments 
to secure the of the public service. In the case, for example, of tile 
raent^required subordinate grades from which collectors, surveyors, 
in particular .secretaries, junior commissioners, and other superior 
puHfc h ser°ict e officers °f the Revenue departments are usually selected, 
the nature of the examination should be adapted to the 
object of securing the scientific and other attainments 
which are so important to the efficiency of these great 
national establishments. In the same way provision might 
be made for securing the peculiar attainments to be re- 
quired of persons to be employed in the Foreign Office, 
and in the diplomatic and consular services ; and in respect 
to offices of account, arithmetic and book-keeping will be 
principally insisted on. 

Thecompeti- It next becomes a question, whether the competition 
be f of^ciflc* w ^' c ^ we k ave P ro P ose d should take place on the occasion 
appointments? °f ea ph vacancy, or whether there should be periodical 
examinations. We are of opinion that it would be 
desirable to adopt the latter alternative. There are 
peculiar advantages in a system of periodical examinations. 
It economizes the number, and also the time of the ex- 
aminers, who, instead of being overworked half the year, 
have their employment regularly distributed. It is also 
Mode in -which more convenient to the candidates themselves. We propose, 
Sationsmay therefore, that examinations should be held at stated times ; 
be turned to ac- that an average having been taken of the number of 
count. situations of the class contended for, which periodically 

fall vacant, it should be announced, before the com- 
mencement of each trial, how many gentlemen were 
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to be elected for admission into the public service on Report. 

that occasion. The election having taking place, those 

who have succeeded should be distributed among the 
offices to which appointments are to be made, on the 
footing of probationers. The precise mode in which 
the successful candidates should be allotted to the 
several departments will require some consideration ; but 
there will be no difficulty in it which may not easily be 
overcome. One obvious course of proceeding would be 
to send to each department a list of those who are selected 
for appointments, leaving to the head of each office to 
choose from among them as vacancies occur. Or it might 
he thought desirable that the Board of Examiners should 
recommend particular men to particular departments, 
according to their capacities, the head of the depart- 
ment in each case exercising his discretion in accepting 
them or not; or the choice might be given to the 
candidates themselves, some restriction being imposed 
to prevent any from choosing offices for which their 
peculiar education had not fitted them. If more have 
been elected (in order to maintain the average) than 
there is immediate demand for, they should be sent as 
supernumerary clerks to the offices in which the work 
happens to be the heaviest, unless there is any special 
service upon which they can with advantage be tempo- 
rarily employed, or they might wait to take their turn. 

As vacancies occur from time to time before the next 
general examination, the supernumeraries should be ap- 
pointed to them, and, if the whole have not been placed 
before that time, it will only be necessary to make the 
next batch the smaller. It would be desirable to retain Probation to be 
the probation as at present, rendering it more efficient by stained, 
precise reports of the conduct of the probationers. 

In the examinations which we have recommended, we Competing ex- 
consider that the right of competing should be open to be 

all persons, of a given age, subject only, as before sug- 
gested, to the necessity of their giving satisfactory re- 
ferences to persons able to speak to their moral conduct 
and character, and of producing medical certificates to 
the effect that they have no bodily infirmity likely to 
incapacitate them for the public service. It is only by 
throwing the examinations entirely open that we can hope 
to attract the proper class of candidates. 

The choice of the subjects to be comprehended in the Subjects of the 
examination, as well as the mode in which the examina- exammat1011 ' 
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Report, tion should be conducted, so as to diminish the labour by 

- eliminating such candidates as have obviously no chance 

of success, should, of course, be left to the Board of Ex- 
aminers. We will therefore only indicate the advantage of 
making the subjects as numerous as may be found practica- 
ble, so as to secure the greatest and most varied amount of 
talent for the public service. Men whose services would 
be highly valuable to the country might easily be beaten 
by some who were their inferiors, if the examination were 
confined to a few subjects to which the latter had devoted 
their exclusive attention ; but if an extensive range were 
given, the superiority of the best would become evident. 
Besides, an opportunity would be afforded for judging in 
what kind of situation each is likely to be most useful; 
and we need hardly allude to the important effect which 
would be produced upon the general education of the 
country, if proficiency in history, jurisprudence, political 
economy, modern languages, political and physical geo- 
graphy, and other matters, besides the staple of classics and 
mathematics, were made directly conducive to the suc- 
cess of young men desirous of entering into the public 
service. Such an inducement would probably do more to 
quicken the progress of our universities, for instance, 
than any legislative measures that could be adopted. 

It would probably be right to include in the examina- 
tion some exercises directly bearing upon official busi- 
ness ; to require a precis to be made of a set of papers, 
or a letter to be written under given circumstances ; but 
the great advantage to be expected from the examinations 
would be, that they would elicit young men of general 
ability, which is a matter of more moment than their 
being possessed of any special acquirements. Men ca- 
pable of distinguishing themselves in any of the subjects 
we have named, and thereby affording a proof that their 
education has not been lost upon them, would probably 
make themselves useful wherever they might be placed. 
We have before us the testimony of an eminent public 
officer, who was for many years connected with one of: 
the chief departments of the State. He writes thus : — 

“ During my long acquaintance with the Office, I 

“ remember four, and only four, instances of young men 
“ being introduced to it on the ground of well ascer- 
“ tained fitness. I do not venture to mention any names, 

“ but I confidently affirm that the superiority of those 
“ four gentlemen to all the rest was such as to extort 
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« j.) ie acknowledgment of it from their rivals, and to Report. 

“ win the high applause of each successive Secretary of — 

“ State.” , 

We feel satisfied that by the measures which we have 
suggested for ascertaining the fitness of each person before 
his appointment, the most marked and important improve- 
ment may be introduced into the public service. 

We must remark that there will be some cases in which <%*££** 
examination will not be applicable. It would be absurd will not be 
to impose this test upon persons selected to fill the applicable, 
appointments which have been previously spoken of 
under the name of staff appointments ( see p. 7), on 
account of their acknowledged eminence in one ot the 
liberal professions, or in some other walk of life. We 
think, however, that the circumstances under which any 
person is appointed to such an office should always be 
placed on record by ail official correspondence between: 
the department to which he is assigned and the Board 
of Examiners ; and we would also suggest for con- 
sideration the expediency of making an annual leturn 
to Parliament of the names of persons who may be so 
appointed. . 

In dealing with the lower class of appointments, it will t {^ 
he necessary to make provision against the difficulty i ower c iiss of 
that if the examinations were all held at one place, 
large proportion of those who might reasonably become 
candidates would be deterred from presenting themselves 
by the expense of the journey. If the scheme of 
examinations were more favourable to one locality than 
another, there can be no doubt that it would soon be 
set aside as unjust. We propose, therefore, that, an 
arrangement should be made for holding examinations 
in various parts of the United Kingdom. A staff of 
assistant examiners might be formed ; or the services 
of competent men might be engaged from time to 
time, or recourse might be had to the machinery of 
the Education Department of the Privy Council, for 
the purpose of holding district examinations at stated 
periods. Due notice should be given of the times 
and places at which such examinations are to he held, 
and all persons intending to compete should he required 
to send in their names by a certain day. I he. exami- 
nations should all take place on the same day, — the 
examination papers being sent to each locality by the 
same post, as is done in the examinations conducted by 
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The first pro- 
posal to subject 
public appoint- 
ments to com- 
petition made 
by the Govern- 
ment of Lord 
John Russell in 
1846. 



Age of admis- 
sion. 



the Education Department ; and the papers, with the 
work of the candidates, being returned to the Central 
Board, which would cause them to be examined in 
the manner adopted at the Privy Council Office.* The 
required number should then be selected as probationers 
for the various appointments to be filled. The precise 
arrangements will, however, require much consideration, 
and we are of opinion that they cannot properly be 
determined otherwise than by experience, such as the 
proposed Board of Examiners, acting in concert with 
the Chiefs of the several Departments, would speedily 
acquire. We have satisfied ourselves, by communications 
with persons whose official position enables them to form 
sound opinions on the subject, that there will be no 
formidable difficulty in making the necessary arrange- 
ments to meet the vast majority of cases. Mr. John Wood, 
the Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, has, as far 
as he was able, acted on these principles in the selection of 
excisemen ; and the experiment has succeeded in a man- 
ner which is highly encouraging to further attempts in the 
same direction. 

A suggestion to bestow a proportion of the inferior 
appointments in the public service upon the Pupils in 
vSchools connected with the Privy Council, was made by 
the Government of Lord John Russell in 1846, and a 
Minute was passed by the Education Committee upon 
the subject. No effect having been given to this Minute, 
it was repealed by the Education Committee under Lord 
Derby’s Government, as being inoperative. It is obvious 
that no mere Minute of a Committee of Privy Council 
could give effect to such a scheme unless taken up as a 
part of the general policy of the Government. 

With regard to the age of admission, we are of opinion 
that in the case of candidates for superior situations the 



* As the process adopted by the Education Department of the Privy 
Council may not be generally known, it is well to state that the papers 
of the candidates in ad parts of thecoufttry are sent to the Central Office, 
where they are sorted according to subjects, and sent to different In- 
spectors, e.g., all the papers in Arithmetic to one, all in History to 
another, and so forth. Each Inspector assigns a number of marks to 
each paper, according to its merit. The papers are then returned ; 
those of each candidate are put together again ; the total number of 
marks which he has obtained is ascertained ; and the candidates arc 
finally arranged according to the result of the comparison. 
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limits should, as a general rule, be 19 and 25 ; in the case Report. 
of candidates for inferior offices, 17 and 21. 

Having thus completed our suggestions as to the best Best mode of 
mode of obtaining a proper supply of public servants in 
the first instance, we have next to offer some remarks on ‘nf/l, office?* 
what appears to us to be the best mode of regulating their 
employment, and their promotion, so as to maintain the 
efficiency of the office at the highest point. 

As we have already spoken of the importance of esta- separation of 
Wishing a proper distinction between intellectual and 
mechanical labour, we need offer no further observations ca i labour, 
on this most vital point. The proper maintenance of such 
distinction depends more upon the discretion and manage- 
ment of the chiefs of offices and those immediately below 
them, than upon any general regulations that could be 
made by a central authority. We consider that a great 
step has been taken by the appointment in several offices 
of a class of supplementary clerks, receiving uniform 
salaries in each department, and capable therefore of 
being transferred, without inconvenience, from one to 
another, according as the demand for their services 
may be greater or less at any particular time; and we 
expect that the moveable character of this class of officers, 
and the superior standard of examination which we have 
proposed for the higher class, will together have the effect 
of marking the distinction between them in a proper 
manner. 

We are aware that a measure has sometimes been Question of a 
recommended, which, if adopted, would have the effect of co »' m s° fflce - 
establishing to a certain extent the separation which we 
have spoken of ; — we mean the creation of a general 
copying office, common to the whole or most of the depart- 
ments, in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, at which all of 
them might get their copying work done at a certain rate 
of payment by the piece. 

We are, however, not prepared to recommend the Measure not 
adoption of such a measure. Copying is not the only recommeliae • 
work of a mechanical, or nearly mechanical, character 
which is performed in the public offices. A great deal of 
work of various kinds, such as registering, posting accounts, 
keeping diaries, and so forth, may very well be done by 
supplementary clerks of an inferior class under the 
direction of a small number of superiors. Such work, 
however, could not be sent out of the office; and even 
with regard to copying, it would be found that several 
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offices, which would be included in the proposed arrange- 
ment would object to sending out a large proportion 
of their letters for that purpose, and that a great deal of 
copying is done in books which could not conveniently be 
parted°with. Hence, it would be necessary, even were 
the copyino- office established, to maintain a class of sup- 
plementary clerks in each office in addition to it, or else 
the clerks would be employed nearly in the same manner 
as at present, that is to say, without a proper distinction 
between intellectual and mechanical duties. . 

Another point to which the attention of the chiefs of 
offices should be called is, the importance of transfeiring 
the clerks from one department uf the office to another, so 
that each may have an opportunity of making himself 
master of the whole of the business before he is called 
upon, in due course of time, to take a leading position. A 
proper svstem of transfers, according to fixed rules in each 
office, and insured by periodical reports to the chief, must 
exercise a beneficial influence both upon the clerks them- 
selves, and upon the general efficiency of the establishment. 
Periodical reports upon the manner m which each clerk has 
been employed, should be made to the chief of the office. 

The advance of salaries in the public service is regu- 
lated upon a twofold principle. Each man, on being 
appointed to a clerkship in a particular class, receives , ioi 
the first year, and in some cases for the first two or tlnee 
years, what is called the minimum salary of that class, 
after which his salary increases, by a certain annual in- 
crement, to what is called the maximum salary ; that is t° 
say, if the minimum be 100/. a year, the maximum 300 , 
and the annual increment 15/., the clerk receives 100/. m 
the first year, 115/. in the second, 130/, m the thud, 
so on till his salary reaches 300/., at which point it nous 
remain stationary unless he is promoted to a hig , j 
He may, however, at any time, whether befoie , 

attaining the maximum, salary of one class, be P 10 ™ 
to a higher on the occurrence of a vacancy, it p® . 
sider. d deserving of such promotion, and he wi 
diately thereupon begin to receive the minimum sa ary o 
the higher class, and to advance therefrom by annual me 
ments, without reference to the amount he was pievi ■ ) 
receiving. The theory of the public service is, that t 
annual increase of salary from the minimum to the max 
mum of the class, is given as matter of course as th 
of service, and with no reference to the comparative m 
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of the individuals ; but that promotion from class to class Report. 

is the reward of merit, or rather that it is regulated by a 

consideration of the public interests, and that those only 
are to be transferred from one class to a higher who have 
shown themselves capable of rendering valuable services 
in it. This salutary principle is, however, in practice 
often overlooked, and promotion from class to class, as 
well as the annual rise within the class, is more commonly 
regulated by seniority than by merit. The evil conse- 
quences ol’ this are too obvious to require lengthened 
comment: it is, perhaps, more important to point out some 
of the difficulties which lie in the way of amendment. 

If the opinions of the gentlemen engaged in the Civil 
Service could be taken on the subject of promotion, it against promo 
would probably be found that a very large majority of ti!>n b y ment - 
them would object strongly to what is called promotion 
by merit. The reason they would assign would be, that 
promotion by (so called) merit would usually become 
promotion by favouritism. The effect of the system of 
departmental patronage has been to inspire the clerks in 
each office with a feeling of jealousy towards any one 
who is supposed to enjoy’ the especial favour of the chief 
of the department, or, still more, of the principal perma- 
nent officer in it. Constituted as our official system now 
is, men feel, and not unreasonably, that the recognition 
of their merits, even within their own departments, is ex- 
tremely uncertain, and that there is no appeal to any 
public tribunal if injustice is done them there. Even in 
an open profession a consciousness of unrecognized merit 
will sometimes weigh a man down, though he has alway's 
the hope that the justice which is denied him in one 
quarter will be done to him in another. In an office, if a 
clerk fails to please his immediate superior, he is probably 
condemned to obscurity' for his whole life. The Parlia- 
mentary chief who presides over the department for a 
few years, and who is overwhelmed with business, can, as 
a general rule, know nothing of the merits of individual 
clerks in the lower ranks of the office, except through the 
permanent officers at its head. Now, setting aside cases 
of actual favouritism, there must be many instances in 
which the chief permanent officers fail to perceive, and 
properly to bring into notice, the valuable qualities of 
those beneath them. A man may be timid and hesitating in 
manner, and on that account may' be passed over as dull, 
in favour of some one by no means his superior in real 
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Report, worth, but having more address in recommending himself; 

or, on the other hand, the chief officer may have taken a 

particular fancy to some young man on his first entrance 
into the department, and may have thrown in his way 
special opportunities of advancing himself, which others 
have not had. All such cases are watched with jealousy 
even now, and if promotion by seniority were wholly set 
aside, without the introduction of proper safeguards, they 
would be the cause of still more discomfort. 

It ought, therefore, to be a leading object with the 
respecting^ Government so to regulate promotion % merit as to pro- 

proposed. v j(j e ever y possible security against its abuse ; and for this 

purpose we are of opinion that the following system should 
toe adopted : On the occurrence of a vacancy in any class, 
the Chief Clerk, or other immediately superior officer, 
should furnish the Secretary of the department with a 
return of the names of a certain number (in no case less 
than three) of the clerks at the head of the class below, 
accompanied by a special report upon the services and 
qualifications of each. In case there should be in the 
lower ranks of the class any mail of merit decidedly supe- 
rior to those above him, his name, with a note of his 
qualifications, should be added. The Secretary should 
make what remarks he thinks proper upon the list, and 
should then submit it to the Head of' the Office, who 
should select the person to be promoted, and should make 
out and sign a warrant for his promotion, setting forth the 
grounds upon which it is made. A hook should be kept 
in every office, in which should be entered the name and 
age of each clerk or other officer, at the time of his 
appointment, the dates of his examination, first appoint- 
ment, and subsequent promotions, together with notes of 
all the reports made upon him from time to time, either 
on the occasions afforded by the occurrence of vacancies, 
or at other times, in consequence of some special instance 
either of good or ill behaviour. A reference to this book 
on the occasion of promoting to vacancies will enable the 
Head of the Department to form a tolerably correct esti- 
mate of the merits of each individual. It may be noticed 
that such a book is kept, with very good results, in the 
Commissariat Department. 

Annual in- With regard to the annual increase of salary, we are of 
crease of salary O p5 n i on that it would be right to require that each clerk, 
certificated ° n before becoming entitled to receive the addition, should 
produce a certificate from his immediate superior, that he 
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has been punctual in his attendance, and has given satis- Report. 
faction in the discharge of his duties, during the preceding — — 

year. Such certificates are required from the heads 
of rooms in the Ordnance Department, and from each 
Inspector in the Audit Office. They would ordinarily 
be given as a matter of course, but the knowledge that 
they might be withheld would be useful in maintaining 
discipline, and in enforcing regularity of attendance, 
which in some cases is a matter of difficulty, the only 
penalties which can at present be imposed for irregularity 
being those of suspension and dismissal, which are too 
severe to be applied unless in aggravated instances. . 

The subject of pensions and retired allowances is one Superannuation 
intimately connected with the matters treated of in this 
paper. We are aware that it is receiving separate pensions, and 
consideration from the Government, and we therefore Ai5 ' 

abstain from entering upon it so fully as we should other- 
wise have done. We desire, however, to call attention 
to the importance of establishing an uniform and con- 
sistent system of regulating the amounts to be granted 
to superannuated public servants, with reference to the 
character of their service. Whatever decision may be 
taken as to the maintenance of the superannuation deduc- 
tions, or of the present scale of retired allowances, we 
presume that the course now followed in the treasury, 
of apportioning the pension of each individual with some 
reference to the character he has borne and the abilities 
he has displayed, will still be pursued. As, however, the 
Superannuation Committee in the Treasury changes with 
every change in the Administration, and as no systematic 
record of the merits of public servants is. kept at the 
Offices to which they are attached, the application of the 
principle, which has been rightly laid down, is attended 
with much difficulty, and with an amount ot uncertainty 
which deprives it of much of its value. 

The want of encouragement in the form of gooa service 
pensions and honorary distinctions is also severely felt in 
the ordinary Civil branch of the public service, which is the 
only one in which these classes of reward are not dispensed. 

It is obvious that the proposed Board of Examiners 
might be turned to good account in supplying these defects. 

Duplicates of the books which we have recommended to 
be kept in the separate Offices should be transmitted to 
the Department of Examination, which should, also be 
furnished with all information relating to promotions and 
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Report, other matters bearing on the service of the officers in 

1 ' each department. No grant of superannuation allowance 

or good service pension should be made by the Treasury 
without a previous report from the Board of Examiners 
embodying this information. 

By this system, not only would greater certainty be 
introduced into the superannuation business, but a de- 
gree of consistency would be given to the whole scheme 
of promotion by merit, which would, we think, ensure 
its success. It would also have this further advantage, 
that it would serve to direct the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the merits of individual clerks, — now seldom 
known beyond the sphere of their own offices, — and would 
thus enable it to select deserving persons from the ranks 
of the public service to fill important situations which 
might become vacant. It is to be hoped that in future, if 
any staff appointment falls vacant in an office in which 
there is a deserving clerk well qualified to fill it, his 
claims will not be passed over in favour of a stranger; 
but this principle might advantageously be carried further, 
by lilling the appointment with a person from another 
office, if there is no one in the department itself qualified 
to take it ; and there might often be occasions in which 
the advantages of encouraging public servants, and at the 
same time introducing fresh blood into an office, might 
be combined ; as, for instance, by filling a staff appoint- 
ment in office A bv the transfer to it of a meritorious staff 
officer from office B, and then supplying the vacancy 
caused in office B by the appointment to it. of one of the 
most deserving clerks in office A. The extent to which 
this principle could be carried into effect must, of course, 
depend upon circumstances, and upon a careful observa- 
tion of its working ; but we do not see why it should 
not be tried. 

Summary of Upon a review' of the recommendations contained in 
dations° mmen " this P a P er it will be seen that the objects which we have 
principally in view are these : — 

1. To provide, by a proper system of examination, for 
the supply of the public service with a thoroughly 
efficient class of men. 

2. To encourage industry and foster merit, by teaching 
all public servants to look forward to promotion according 
to their deserts, and to expect the highest prizes in the 
service if they can qualify themselves for them. 

3. To mitigate the evils which result from the fragmen- 
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tary character of the service, and to introduce into it some Report. 
elements of unity, by placing the first appointments upon 
an uniform footing, opening the way to the promotion of 
public officers to staff appointments in other departments 
than their own, and introducing into the lower ranks a 
body of men (the supplementary clerks) whose services 
may be made available at any time in any office what- 

It remains for us to express our conviction that if any 
change of the importance of those which we have recom- ij aDien t. 
mended is to be carried into effect, it can only be success- 
fully done through the medium of an Act of Parliament. 

The existing system is supported by long usage and pow- 
erful interests; and were any Government to introduce 
material alterations into it, in consequence of their own 
convictions, without taking the precaution to give those 
alterations the force of law, it is almost certain that they 
would be imperceptibly, or perhaps avowedly, abandoned 
by their successors, if they were not even allowed to fall 
into disuse by the very Government which had originated 
them. A few clauses would accomplish all that is pro- 
posed in this paper, and it is our firm belief that a candid 
statement of the grounds of the measure would insuie its 
success and popularity in the country, and would remove 
many misconceptions which are now prejudicial to the 
public service. 

Staffokd H. Noethcote. 

November 23, 1 853. C. E. Trevelyan. 
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Letter from the Rev. B. Jowett, Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford, to Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

Dear Sir, 

I think two objections are likely to be made to the 
report you were so good as to show me on the “ Organi- 
sation of the Permanent Civil Service.” First, that it is 
impossible to be assured of the moral character of persons 
elected by examination into the public service ; secondly, 
that it is impossible to carry on an examination in so 
great a variety of subjects as would be required, and with 
such numberless candidates ; in other words that the 
scheme, however excellent, is not practicable. 

I am convinced that neither of these objections has any 
real foundation. 

I. For the moral character of the candidates I should 
trust partly to the examination itself. University expe- 
rience abundantly shows that in more than nineteen cases 
out of twenty, men of attainments are also men of 
character. The perseverance and self-discipline necessary 
for the acquirement of any considerable amount of know- 
ledge are a great security that a young man has not led a 
dissolute life. 

But in addition I would suggest that there should be 
a system of inquiries and testimonials, which might be 
made considerably more efficient than testimonials for 
orders are at present. The analogy of insurance offices 
would afford the best model for carrying out such a system. 
I would propose: 

1. That the candidate should give notice (as in the case 
of orders) of his intention to offer himself at least three 
months before the examination. 

2. That he should at the same time send papers com- 
prising a certificate of birth and baptism, with a precise 
statement of all the places of his education, whether at 
school or college, together with testimonials of his conduct 
for two years previously from the head of the school or 
college in which he was last'a pupil, and also a statement 
of his present occupation and residence. 
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3. That he should give references — 

1. To a medical man : 

2. To a magistrate ; or, in case of inferior situa- 
tions, to two respectable householders ; 

3. To a clergyman or dissenting minister ; 

to all of whom carefully drawn questions respecting the 
candidate in the form of an insurance office paper should 
be submitted ; the answers to be confidential. To prevent 
the possible forgery of a character, an independent letter 
might be sent to a clergyman or magistrate in the district, 
with the view of his certifying to the existence and re- 
spectability of the references. 

The scrutiny of the character and testimonials of the 
candidates ought to be quite separate from the examina- 
tion. The rejection should be absolute and without 
reasons ; whether it took place on medical or moral grounds 
would remain uncertain. In case of Parliamentary in- 
quiry, however, a register of the reasons might be privately 
kept in the office. 

With such or even a less amount of precaution the 
standard of character among public servants would surely 
be maintained as high as at present, or higher ; as high 
certainly as the standard of character which can be ensured 
in persons admitted to holy orders. 

II. The second objection relates to the mode of ex- 
amination. 

(A.) To meet this, let us begin by supposing a division 
between the superior and inferior appointments, and 
further let us estimate the annual number of vacancies of 
the superior class at 250, and the number of candidates for 
the 250 vacancies at 2,000. 

This last (which, however, is probably the outside 
number) is somewhat alarming. The best way to dis- 
perse the crowd will be by holding examinations continu- 
ally, say five in each year, three in London, one in 
Edinburgh, one in Dublin. Thus the number is reduced 
to 400 for each examination, a number which may be 
easily managed. 

The examination should consist both of paper and viva 
voce work. Where, as here, the object is to select a num- 
ber of young men for practical life, the latter is of great 
importance. The aim in either should be to test general 
intelligence and power of thought and language, quite as 
much as knowledge of a particular subject. 



Report. 
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The examination on paper of each candidate should last 
for about a week, to which would have to be added an 
hour of viva voce. The amount of labour thus entailed 
(equal to the perusal of 4,800 long papers, and 400 hours 
of viva voce), no less than the variety of subjects, would 
make it necessary that the number of examiners should be 
not less than eight. 

Considering the nature of the employment, and that 
everything depends on the fitness of the examiners, their 
salary should be liberal. They should be permanent 
officers, and, except for proved misconduct, irremovable. 
It is only by the office being made permanent that able 
men will in 'the first instance be induced to devote them- 
selves to it, or will have the opportunity of acquiring the 
experience and facility necessary for doing their work well. 
Their irremovability,' as in the case of the judges, is the 
best guarantee for their independence. To relieve them 
as much as possible from details of business, they would 
require several clerks and a secretary. It would be very 
desirable that at the head of this “ College of Examiners" 
some eminent person should be placed of the rank of 
Privy Councillor. 

I will next proceed to the subjects of examination, in 
reference to which I think three principles should be kept 
in view. We should consider what are — 

1. The indispensable requirements of public offices 
generally. 

2. What are the best elements of higher education in 
England, without special reference to the wants of the 
public offices. 

3. What are the special attainments needed in any 

particular department of the public service, as for example 
the Treasury or the Foreign Office. _ 

(1.) The qualifications most universally required of offi- 
cials are to write fast aud neatly, a thorough knowledge 
of arithmetic and book-keeping, and English composition. 
I should propose to make these the subject of a prelimi- 
nary examination, which might Inst for a single day. JNo 
candidate by whom this trial was not satisfactorily passed 
should be allowed to compete further 011 this occasion. 
This would have the advantage of limiting the number of 
candidates. No able man who was fit for the public ser- 
vice would be excluded by the requirement of arith- 
metic, if it were known beforehand to be indispensable. I 
is necessary to require it, or otherwise you will not get it. 
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(2.) When this preliminary examination has been dis- Report. 

posed of, we come to the principal one, in arranging the 

subjects of which we have to consider what is the main 
staple of English education at the present day. It will 
not do to frame our examination on any mere theory of 
education. We must test a young man’s ability by what 
he knows, not by what we wish him to know. The system 
of our public schools, of our two Engli-h as well as of the 
Scotch and Irish universities, as well as the case of those 
who have not been at a university or public school, should 
be fairly considered in the arrangement of the plan. The 
knowledge of Latin and Greek is, perhaps, upon the whole, 
the best test of regular previous education. Mathematics 
are the predominant study of one of our universities. 

Moral philosophy is a principal subject at Oxford, no less 
than at Edinburgh and Glasgow. An increasing class of 
persons receive a foreign or an English, in contradistinc- 
tion to what may be termed a classical education. Some 
of the candidates again may be entered at Inns of Court. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that there are subjects, such 
as physical science and civil engineering, which, notwith- 
standing their immense growth in the last few years, have 
scarcely yet found their way down into education, and in 
reference to which the proposed examination may be made 
to operate usefully. These and similar considerations 
should enter into our scheme, which, supported as it is by 
valuable prizes, must exercise a great influence on the 
higher education of the country. 

(3.) The special requirements of the higher depart- 
ments of the public offices appear to be chiefly two, viz., a 
knowledge of the principles of commerce, taxation, and 
political economy in the Treasury, Board of Trade, &c. ; 
of modern languages and modem history, under which last 
may be included international law, in the Foreign Office. 

In the offices which are principally offices of account, 
mathematical talent may with advantage, be insisted upon. 

Whether immediately wanted for the daily work of the 
office or not, all such attainments tend to give an official a 
higher interest in his employment, and to fit him for 
superior positions, They may also be regarded as reflect- 
ing honour on the service. The requirement of these or 
any other qualifications would be determined by each office 
for itself, subject to the approval of the Board of Exami- 
ners, while the duty of the Examiners would be to 
guarantee with the special attainment the general ability 
of the candidate. 
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Report. In the following scheme it has been attempted to carry 
out the views which have preceded : 



Form Schools. 



I. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Classical 


Mathematics, 


Political Economy, 


Modern Languages 


Literature. 


■with 


Law, 


and 




practical 

applications, 

and 

Natural Science. 


Moral Philosophy. 


Modern History, 
including 
International Law. 



jSTote. — In the third of these schools Political Economy would supply 
the requirements of the Treasury, Board of Trade, &c., while the sub- 
jects that have been grouped in the last school are more especially 
adapted to the requirements in the Foreign Office. 

The details of these schools are left to the Examiners, 
with the single direction that original English composition 
should form a considerable element in the examination of 
all the candidates. 

Regulations. 

1. Two examiners to examine in each school, and to 
form a judgment separately on all the papers. 

2. Two schools to be required of all candidates, and 
none to be allowed to try in more than two. 

3. The examination on paper in each school to last for 
three days. 

4. Each candidate to be examined viva voce for one 
hour in any school at his option. 

5. The successful candidates to be placed in order of 
merit. 

6. A certain number of appointments to be appropriated 
to each examination. The choice to be given to each 
candidate (in order of merit) of what office he desires to 
enter, provided he has fulfilled in the examination the 
requirements of the office which he selects. 

The order of proceeding would be as follows: — Say on 
the 1st of February the candidates (whose testimonials 
and references had been previously approved) have 
assembled and pass the preliminary examination in arith- 
metic and English composition. Two or three days after, 
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the examiners, as soon as they have had time to read their Report. 

papers and reject those who were not qualified, would pro- 

ceed to the examination in the first school. This would 
he carried on by two of their number, while the remaining 
six would be engaged in their different schools with the 
viva voce examination of the rest. The “ paper work ” of 
the first school would last about three days, and then would 
commence the “ paper work ” of the second school con- 
ducted by its two examiners, while the viva voce of the 
other three schools was also going on. At the termination 
of the whole, the names of the candidates, or rather of as 
many of them as there were appointments to be filled up, 
would appear in order of merit, with a notice appended to 
the name of each, of the schools in which he had been 
examined. Such a list would not be difficult to make out, 
if there were an uniform system of marking among the 
examiners, which might be such as to represent fairly the 
general ability of the candidates, as well as the more 
precise result of the examination. Such a system is 
already in use at the Education Office, and is perfectly 
successful. 

(B.) The objection of impracticability will perhaps be 
felt to apply more strongly to the application of the scheme 
to the supplementary clerks, and, in general, to the humbler 
class of public servants, on account of their great number 
and dispersion through the country, and also on account 
of the difficulty of devising a mode by which such situ- 
ations as theirs can be uniformly made rewards of merit. 

The experience of the Education Department of the 
Privy Council Office, in which as many as 1,800 certifi- 
cates of merit have been given, after examination, to 
schoolmasters and pupil teachers in a single year, shows 
that no numbers occasion any real difficulty. 

First, let us suppose the whole number of the lower 
class of public servants to amount to 10,000, offering, 
perhaps, 500 vacancies annually. It would be, as you 
observe, unfair to subject the candidates for these small 
situations to the expense of a journey to London, Edin- 
burgh, or Dublin. The examination must be brought to 
them. With this view the whole country might be divided 
into districts. A few assistant district examiners would be 
required for the superintendence of the examination, who 
might be furnished with the questions, and might bring 
the answers to London after each examination, and sorting 
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Report, them by subjects, determine on their merits, under the 
control of the Central Board. 

The previous scrutiny of the moral character of the 
candidates would be conducted in nearly the same 
manner for all. (See pp. 24-5.) 

Regulations. 

1. The examination to be carried on by the assistant 
examiners. 

2. To consist of reading aloud in the presence of one 
of them : — 

Of writing from dictation ; 

Of arithmetic ; 

Of geography ; 

Of writing a letter, or making an abstract ; 

Of viva voce on any subject calculated to test general 
intelligence : 

To which might be added an “ useful knowledge ” paper 
of common questions about common things. 

3. The examinations of all the different districts to be 
brought together at the central office. 

4. The names of as many candidates as there are 
vacancies, actual or probable, to be published, either in 
order of merit or divided into classes, according to the 
nature or value of the appointments. 

A smile may be raised at the idea of subjecting excise- 
men and tide-waiters to a competing literary examination, 
as there might have been thirty years ago at subjecting 
village schoolmasters to a similar test ; but it must be 
remembered, on the other hand, — 

1. That such a measure will exercise the happiest 
influence on the education of the lower classes throughout 
England, acting by the surest of all motives — the desire 
that a man has of bettering himself in life. 

2. That reading, writing, and arithmetic, a good hand, 
and the power of expressing himself in a letter, no less 
than the general intelligence tested by the examination, 
render the lowest public servant fitter for his position than 
he would be without them, and give him a chance oi 
rising in the service. 

3. That the examination will relate to common things 

treated in a common-sense way. _ ... 

4. That no other means can be devised of getting rid 
of the evils of patronage. 
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A farther objection may be made to the selection of 
candidates by a competing examination, that this affords 
no test of their fitness for places of trust, for which also 
their youth seems to disqualify them. But places of trust 
would not be given to youths just entering the service, 
but to those whose characters were long tried in it. 

In this class of public servants there would be at least 
as much security for high character as at present. They 
will have obtained their situations in an independent man- 
ner through their own merits. The sense of this cannot 
but induce self-respect, and diffuse a wholesome spirit 
among the lower no less than the higher classes of official 
men. Appointment by merit w T ould not impair, but would 
rather increase the unity of the public service, while it 
would tend to take away from promotion by merit the 
appearance of being favouritism in disguise. 

Permit me to express in conclusion my earnest wishes 
for the success of the scheme. If carried out it will relieve 
public men from the abuses and from the annoyance of 
patronage ; it will raise the public service ; it will give all 
classes a common interest in maintaining its rank and 
efficiency. Though a subordinate aspect of it, I cannot 
help feeling, as a college tutor, its great importance to the 
University, supplying as it does, to ■well-educated young 
men a new opening for honourable distinction. The 
effect of it in giving- a stimulus to the education of the 
lower classes can hardly be over-estimated. 

Yours, very truly, 

B. Jowett. 

Balliol College, January 1854. 



Report. 
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